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INTRODUCTION 

414r.  J.  T.  Burtchaell,  Catholic  Theories  of  Biblical  Inspiration  since  1810 
[cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  99;  §  15-404r].  - 

R.  E.  Murphy,  “Biblical  Inspiration:  Dead  or  Alive?”  JournRel  51  (4,  ’71) 
301-305. — The  value  of  this  solid  study  is  its  re-creation  of  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  Catholic  thought  on  biblical  inspiration.  B’s  concluding  remarks, 
however,  are  brief  and  rather  disappointing;  we  are  not  really  sure  where  he 
himself  stands  on  the  matter.  The  theology  of  inspiration  seems  to  be  mainly 
a  Catholic  concern,  but  there  is  a  real  need  for  a  study  of  the  Protestant  tra¬ 
dition  on  the  question. — D.J.H. 

415.  O,  da  Spinetoli,  “Bibbia  e  pastorale,”  Testimonianse  14  (134,  71)  321- 
325. 

Ignorance  of  modern  exegesis  is  irreconcilable  with  our  pastoral  ministry. 
The  teachers  of  the  Word  are  called  upon  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  biblical  re¬ 
newal. — S.B.M. 


416.  A.  Feuillet,  “Reflexions  d’actualite  sur  les  recherches  exegetiques,” 
RevThom  71  (2-3,  71)  246-279. 

.  Though  it  is  not  the  sole  factor  in  the  present  crisis  of  faith,  biblical  research 
does  inevitably  provoke  doubt  and  precipitate  crises,  some  of  which  are  salu¬ 
tary,  achieving  a  genuine  purification  of  faith,  and  others  provoking  a  diminu¬ 
tion  or  even  a  total  loss  of  faith.  Therefore,  some  principles  set  down  here 
might  help  biblical  research  not  only  to  escape  certain  perils  but  also  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  task  eminently  rich  both  for  theology  and  for  spirituality.  ( 1 )  In  making 
extrabiblical  comparisons  the  exegete  runs  a  double  risk:  concentration  on  extra- 
biblical  antecedents  to  the  neglect  of  the  biblical  books  themselves  and  mistaking 
mere  likeness  of  form  for  basic  similarity  of  content.  (2)  As  biblical  criticism 
continues  to  perfect  its  methods,  the  exegete  must  be  aware  of  the  possibilities 
and  the  limitations  especially  of  literary  criticism.  (3)  In  relation  between 
Scripture  and  tradition,  the  exegete  must  be  ever  aware  of  the  latter,  the  mark 
of  his  respect  for  it  being  a  constant  dialogue  with  theologians.  For  the  exegete 
cannot,  in  the  name  of  scientific  objectivity,  prescind  from  his  faith,  nor  can  he 
forget  that  Scripture  is  not  all  of  theology.  (4)  In  assessing  the  influences  of 
certain  philosophical  postulates  on  exegesis,  whether  Hegel’s  evolutionary 
idealism  or  Spencer’s  sociological  theories  or  modern  structural  analysis,  the 
exegete  needs  a  constant  awareness  of  the  limitations  of  such  postulates. 
Philosophical  options  do  play  an  important  role  in  exegesis;  for  like  it  or  not, 
there  will  always  be  a  Jesus  of  believers  and  a  Jesus  of  nonbelievers. — S.B.M. 
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417.  H.  Gross  and  F.  Mussner,  “Die  Autoritat  der  Bibel  heute.  Fiinfzehn 
Thesen,”  BibKirch  26  (3,  71)  74-77. 

A  seminar  at  Regensburg  involving  both  biblical  scholars  and  systematic 
theologians  developed  15  theses  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  today.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible,  its  relation  to  men,  the  world  and  the  church,  and  its 
task  of  bringing  men  to  God  are  treated.  Each  thesis  is  followed  by  a  brief 
explanation. — A.J.S. 

418.  E.  Hamel,  “L’ficriture,  ame  de  la  theologies  Gregorianum  52  (3,  71) 
511-535. 

The  idea  that  Scripture  is  the  soul  of  theology  is  studied  in  the  encyclicals 
of  Leo  XIII,  Benedict  XV  and  Pius  XII,  and  in  Vatican  IPs  Dei  Verbum. 
Scripture  as  the  soul  of  theology  does  not  mean  that  it  is  merely  a  locus  theo- 
logicus  to  provide  arguments  for  the  theses  of  theology,  nor  that  it  is  only  a 
point  of  departure  for  theological  reflection.  Rather  Scripture  should  establish 
the  themes  of  theology,  control  the  arrangement  of  material  and  influence  the 
manner  of  expression. — J.J.C. 

419.  E.  R.  Kalin,  “The  Inspired  Community:  A  Glance  at  Canon  History,” 
ConcTheolMon  42  (8,  71)  541-549. 

The  early  church  saw  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  one  aspect  of  a 
much  broader  activity  of  inspiration  in  the  church.  Scripture  is  inspired;  the 
Christian  community  is  inspired  as  it  bears  living  witness  to  Christ;  heresy  is 
non-inspired,  being  contrary  to  that  witness.  Christ’s  community  today  bears 
inspired  testimony  to  Christ  for  it  receives,  reinterprets  and  passes  on  the  living 
word  of  the  Spirit  who  never  stops  leading  into  all  truth. — J.O’R. 

420.  M.  Kessler,  “New  directions  in  biblical  exegesis,”  ScotJ ournTheol  24 
(3,  71)  317-325. 

Methodologies  ought  to  be  tested  for  their  positive  and  useful  contributions 
toward  the  goal  of  exegesis.  Methodologies  (e.g.,  source-analytical  literary 
criticism)  which  are  no  longer  useful  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dogma 
and  attain  a  stranglehold  on  exegetes.  Today’s  new  directions  in  biblical  ex¬ 
egesis  stress  the  following:  form  and  content  are  indissolubly  connected;  the 
locating  of  key  words  may  indicate  the  progress  of  the  narrative  and  thereby 
the  mind  of  the  writer;  it  is  the  text  itself  which  is  cardinal,  not  peripheral 
questions  like  authorship;  exegesis  should  be  concerned  with  “the  finished 
literary  product  qua  Kunstwerk  ”  An  exegesis  of  Jer  41  is  given  in  this  new 
vein. — R.J.K. 

421.  J.  Kodell,  “The  Biblical  Word,”  BibToday  55  (71)  440-446. 

The  resurgence  of  biblical  study  has  neglected  to  emphasize  convincingly  the 
efficacy  of  the  Bible  as  Word  of  God.  Sound  hermeneutical  principles  are  in- 
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sufficient;  clear  evidence  of  the  power  of  Scripture  in  human  lives  is  required 
for  the  Bible  to  regain  its  proper  place  in  the  life  of  the  church. — J.W.D. 

422.  G.  Muller-Fahrenholz,  “Das  Verhaltnis  von  Heiliger  Schrift  und 
Kirche,”  EvangTheol  31  (5,  71)  244-264. 

Part  one  studies  the  relation  of  Scripture  and  church  in  Dei  Verbum  of 
Vatican  II.  Part  two  argues  that  the  interrelationship  of  Scripture  and  church 
forms  the  central  hermeneutical  category  for  interpreting  the  NT,  Christology, 
salvation-history  and  eschatology.  A  comparison  of  this  hermeneutic  with  the 
Protestant  sola  scriptura  reveals  basic  similarities  but  different  starting  points 
and  emphases. — A.J.S. 

423r.  J.  M.  Robinson  and  H.  Koester,  Trajectories  through  Early  Chris¬ 
tianity  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  119]. 

R.  G.  Hamerton-Kelly,  TheolT oday  28  (4,  71)  521-523. — The  method  in 
use  here  is  essentially  tradition-history  coupled  with  Gattungsgeschichte,  and 
the  essential  problem  with  which  the  authors  wrestle  is  that  of  continuity  within 
diversity.  The  notion  of  “trajectory”  is  their  category  for  structuring  a  his¬ 
torical  discussion  in  which  most  of  the  older  categories  (orthodoxy — heresy, 
kerygma — history,  Palestinian — Hellenistic)  are  too  fluid  to  be  of  much  use 
any  longer.  Koester’s  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  the  historical  Jesus  is 
remarkable  for  its  justice  to  the  complexity  of  the  theological  as  well  as  the 
historical  issues.  In  a  sense  Bultmann’s  prophecy  of  a  resurgence  of  old  liberal¬ 
ism  is  fulfilled  here  by  members  of  his  own  school  who  offer  “a  rejection  of 
the  canon,  an  implied  call  for  effective  knowledge  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  an 
emphasis  on  the  sociological  context  of  earliest  Christianity.” — J.W.D. 

424.  K.  Schubert,  “Die  Autoritat  der  Bibel  heute,”  BibLiturg  44  (3,  71) 
147-154. 

This  lecture  given  before  the  International  Biblical  Pastoral  Seminar  in 
Rome  (1971)  first  reviews  how  the  traditional  understanding  of  the  Bible  has 
been  shaken.  The  findings  of  modern  exegesis  are  not  binding.  Faith  cannot 
interpret  an  incident  unless  the  event  really  happened  and  is  established  as  the 
fundamentum  in  re  for  the  later  strata  of  tradition.  Neglect  of  this  conclusion 
leads  to  needless  confusion. — A.J.S. 

425.  E.  Schweizer,  “Kanon?”  EvangTheol  31  (7,  71)  339-357. 

The  article  discusses  five  features  of  the  church’s  canon:  (1)  the  place  and 
purpose  of  the  OT  in  the  canon  and  Jesus’  interpretive  role,  (2)  the  canon 
as  Word  of  God  in  conflict  with  the  word  of  man — the  sovereignty  and  im- 
manipulatability  of  the  Word  beyond  the  control  of  “infallible  Scripture”  and 
“infallible  magisterium,”  (3)  the  canon  as  the  divinely  demarcated  time  of  eye¬ 
witness  report,  proclamation  and  teaching,  (4)  the  canon  as  witness  to  the 
ongoing  confrontation  between  the  living  Lord  and  men  struggling  with  faith 
in  ever  new  situations,  (5)  the  special  dignity  of  the  canon  as  the  beginning  of 
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tradition.  Inasmuch  as  the  witness  of  Scripture  is  a  living  word  addressed  to  a 
specific  situation,  it  cannot  be  predicted  in  advance,  reduced  to  a  fixed  formula 
or  a  central  point,  or  adequately  comprehended  according  to  a  notion  of  a 
“canon  within  the  canon/’ — J.H.E. 

426.  A.  Voctle,  “Kirche  und  Schriftprinzip  nach  dem  Neuen  Testament,” 
BibLeb  12  (3,  71)  153-162. 

The  NT  writers  do  not  give  the  impression  that  they  are  producing  Scripture, 
and  neither  the  Jews  nor  the  Christians  in  the  first  two  centuries  A.D.  had  a 
fixed  canon.  The  terms  OT  and  NT  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
when  20  of  the  27  NT  books  were  generally  accepted  as  canonical.  As  to  Sits 
im  Leben  Paul  writes  as  one  preaching,  whose  message  was  not  in  written 
but  in  oral  form.  From  the  beginning  he  implied  that  tradition  is  the  norm. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  “gospel”  signified  the  oral,  not  the  written 
word.  [To  be  continued.] — J.J.C. 

Interpretation 

427.  H.  R.  Balz,  “Bibelauslegung  und  kritische  Theologie.  Uberlegungen  zum 
Ort  der  Exegese,”  EvangKomm  4  (10,  ’71)  575-579. 

Like  modern  sciences  theology  gives  directives  for  the  present,  but  unlike  them 
its  pronouncements  are  based  upon  ancient  texts.  As  Luther  wished,  there 
should  be  free  access  to  the  Bible,  and  Protestants  recognize  that  God’s  word  is 
always  living  and  occurring  for  men.  Older  Protestantism  erred  in  making  the 
Bible  into  a  glorified  work  of  revelation.  It  is  now  realized  that  the  criterion 
for  a  Christian  is  no  longer  what  is  immediately  drawn  from  the  biblical  word 
but  what  is  determined  by  the  modern  theologian  in  listening  to  this  word  itself. 
When  interpreting  the  Bible,  the  exegete  keeps  in  mind  the  totality  of  theology 
because  he  can  explain  these  texts  only  within  the  totality  of  theology  and  of  the 
present-day  reality  of  Christianity. — J.J.C. 

428.  H.  Conzelmann,  “Themes  et  tendances  de  l’exegese  du  Nouveau  Testa¬ 
ment  en  Allemagne,”  BtudTheolRel  46  (4,  ’71)  429-443. 

Current  German  NT  scholarship  is  not  dominated  by  any  single  tendency, 
but  several  important  stirrings  can  be  discerned.  (1)  The  ascendancy  of  di¬ 
alectical  theology  and  even  of  form-criticism  is  giving  way  to  an  ideologically 
based  questioning,  a  search  for  genetic  explanations  that  holds  little  promise 
because  of  its  seeming  inability  to  escape  repeating  the  barren  quests  into 
Jesus’  self-consciousness,  his  Jewishness  and  the  continuity  between  him  and 
the  community.  (2)  In  some  quarters  there  is  a  recoil  from  exegesis  itself  as 
part  of  the  general  detachment  from  history  now  being  experienced,  though  often 
unconsciously,  in  all  disciplines.  (3)  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  attention  to 
genre  and  redaction,  especially  in  Synoptic  criticism.  (4)  The  twin  problems 
of  unity  and  diversity  in  the  NT  and  orthodoxy  and  heresy  in  early  Christian- 
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ity  are  being  worked  over  energetically  and  with  some  originality.  But  on  the 
whole  nothing  really  decisive,  and  very  little  that  is  new,  has  as  yet  emerged. 
— J.W.D. 

429.  J.  S.  Croatto,  “Hermeneutica  de  la  representaciones  escatologicas,”  Stro¬ 
mata  26  (1-2,  70)  59-75. 

Hebrew  eschatology  was  linked  to  prophecy;  it  was  also  basically  anti- 
mythical  in  that  it  supposed  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  without  a  cyclic 
return  to  origins.  The  theological  tendency  of  the  Hebrew  mind  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  three  related  ideas:  an  earthly  goal  (the  land,  the  people),  a  definitive 
but  earthly  eschatological  ideal,  and  an  apocalyptic  metahistory.  The  eschato¬ 
logical  imagery  would  thus  correspond  to  man’s  religious  hope  of  a  new  soterio- 
logical  order,  to  a  historical  vision  of  the  world  and  to  an  absolute  “finality.” 
The  apocalyptic  imagery,  on  the  other  hand,  was  revealed  in  a  historical  pes¬ 
simism,  a  profound  search  for  soteriological  certitude,  and  the  absolute  newness 
of  the  world  to  come.  The  style  of  both  eschatology  and  apocalyptic  would 
require  particular  literary  genres.  Their  language  would  be  symbolic  and 
ambiguous,  hence  the  need  to  avoid  reducing  their  soteriology  to  a  series  of 
dilemmas:  earthly  or  transcendental,  historical  or  metahistorical,  present  or 
future. — S.B.M. 

430.  A.  Di  Nola,  “Bibbia  e  culture  etnologiche,”  Testimonianze  14  (135,  71) 
373-393. 

Scripture  scholars  investigate  the  relation  between  the  Bible  and  cultures 
which  were  contemporary  when  these  books  were  written,  but  the  relation  of 
the  Bible  to  present-day  cultures  is  left  for  missiology  to  explain.  Several  il¬ 
lustrations  are  here  given  which  show  the  immense  difficulty  of  translating  the 
Bible  and  of  communicating  Christian  teaching  to  people  whose  background  and 
culture  differ  completely  from  our  own. — J.J.C. 

431.  L.  Griffin,  “Hermeneutik  heute.  Inspiration  und  Interpretation  der  Bi- 
bel,”  TheolGeg  14  (2,  71)  72-78. 

Translation  of  an  article  appearing  in  IrTheolQuart  [§  15-413]. 

432.  J.  Luzarraga,  “Principios  hermeneuticos  de  exegesis  biblica  en  el  rabi- 
nismo  primitivo,”  EstBib  30  (2,  71)  177-193. 

One  of  the  major  contributions  of  Qumran  to  our  study  of  the  NT  is  the 
possibility  of  a  study  of  the  rabbinic  method  of  exegesis.  An  outline  of  the 
hermeneutical  principles  of  early  rabbinic  exegesis  as  found  in  the  various 
middoth  (rules)  that  have  come  down  to  us  (the  7  of  Hillel,  the  13  of  Ishmael 
or  the  32  of  Eliezer)  provides  us  with  an  appreciation  of  the  mentality  and  the 
techniques  employed  by  the  NT  authors.  A  general  principle,  underlying  all  the 
rabbinic  middoth,  is  a  respect  for  biblical  language;  and  no  misuse  of  the  method 
should  prevent  us  from  the  right  appreciation  of  the  method  itself. — S.B.M. 
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433.  R.  North,  “Pannenberg’s  Historicizing  Exegesis/’  HeythJourn  12  (4,  71) 
377-400. 

The  “most  explosive  issues”  of  Pannenberg’s  program  are  summarized  and 
discussed  critically  in  the  light  of  recent  literature  under  six  headings.  (1) 
Christian  faith  must  be  grounded  on  history  itself,  not  on  any  “faith-trans¬ 
formation  of  the  facts  of  history.”  (2)  The  only  revelation  of  God  for  Pan- 
nenberg  is  that  single  one  that  is  identical  with  the  totality  of  history.  (3) 
“Salvation-history”  means  either  history  itself  as  implied  by  Pannenberg  or 
“brute  facts  of  history  already  transfigured  by  faith”  (Bultmann)  ;  there  is  no 
middle  way  (Cullmann).  (4)  Pannenberg  and  Vatican  I  are  in  accord  on  the 
necessity  of  a  natural  certitude  about  God’s  revelation  as  preliminary  to  faith. 
(5)  “Apocalyptic”  is  the  future-oriented  historical  world-view  which  dominated 
the  religious  culture  shared  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  but  it  cannot  be  called 
typically  biblical,  nor  defined  in  a  way  that  will  leave  it  nearer  to  history  than 
to  “metahistory.”  (6)  Explanation  of  the  historicity  of  Christ’s  resurrection  as 
the  “absolute  symbol”  inaugurating  the  end-time  is  timely  and  convincing,  but 
such  an  anticipation  of  the  totality  of  history  in  the  “Christ-event”  functions  as 
a  part  of  “metahistory”  rather  than  of  history  itself. — G.W.M. 

434.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Hermeneutyka  biblijna  a  teologia  liturgii  [De  her- 
meneutica  biblica  et  theologia  liturgiae],”  RuchBibLiturg  24  (2-3,  71) 
123-130. 

A  brief  historical  review  of  the  principal  stages  in  the  development  of  biblical 
hermeneutics  (typology,  Redaktionsgeschichte ,  sensus  plenior )  highlights  the 
corresponding  development  in  the  theology  of  the  liturgy.  These  methodologies, 
however,  need  to  be  balanced  by  sound  philology,  archaeology,  history,  etc.,  to 
avoid  falling  into  sheer  fantasy  along  allegorical  lines. — J.P. 

435.  W.  Swierzawski,  “Hermeneutyka  w  liturgii  [De  hermeneutica  in  litur* 
gia],”  RuchBibLiturg  24  (2-3,  71)  131-147. 

This  history  of  spiritual  exegesis  demonstrates  it  to  be  a  strictly  Catholic 
phenomenon  which  takes  place  only  intra  mysteriorum  celebrationem.  The  Lord 
Jesus  himself  relates  this  exegesis  in  the  homily  in  a  climate  of  lively  faith 
which  seeks  its  maturity  in  a  life  of  union  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ. — J.P. 

Apocalyptic 

436.  W.  A.  Beardslee,  “New  Testament  Apocalyptic  in  Recent  Interpretation,” 
Interpretation  25  (4,  71)  419-435. 

Precisely  because  the  concept  of  God’s  action  has  become  problematic  in  recent 
times,  NT  apocalyptic  is  now  a  burning  theological  issue.  Among  the  major 
characteristics  of  Jewish  apocalypticism  are  a  sense  of  the  radical  transcendence 
of  God,  a  faith  that  the  end  is  at  hand,  a  feeling  for  man’s  existence  in  historical 
time  and  a  reliance  on  esoteric  revelation.  It  is  with  this  mode  of  apocalypticism 
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that  theologians  from  Schweitzer  to  Altizer  have  dealt.  Apocalyptic  eschatology 
led  Schweitzer  to  point  toward  the  whole  crisis  of  the  transcendent  in  theology 
and  clarified  for  F.  Buri  the  incompatibility  of  the  traditional  notion  of  God  with 
the  sense  of  human  historical  existence  in  time.  Bultmann  has  affirmed  that 
the  major  Christian  apocalyptic  symbol  (the  resurrection)  cannot  be  grasped  by 
“worldly”  reason  while  Kasemann  has  emphasized  the  victory  of  God  in  justify¬ 
ing  the  world.  Pannenberg  has  reintroduced  into  theology  the  apocalyptic  con¬ 
cept  of  the  end.  Altizer  has  opened  up  the  perspective  of  God  as  involved  in 
the  process  of  history  and  time. — D.J.H. 

437.  C.  E.  Braaten,  “The  Significance  of  Apocalypticism  for  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy,”  Interpretation  25  (4,  ’71)  480-499. 

Systematic  theology  cannot  ignore  apocalyptic  unless  it  is  willing  to  ignore 
the  historical  Jesus.  While  process  theology  or  secular  theology  or  language 
analysis  may  be  content  to  jettison  Jesus,  a  more  fruitful  approach  is  to  embrace 
apocalyptic  and  theologize  from  it.  E.  Kasemann’s  return  to  apocalyptic  as  the 
“mother  of  Christian  theology”  has  been  resisted,  by  none  more  strongly  than  by 
the  existentialists,  but  the  vitality  of  apocalyptic  symbols  for  today  plus  a  con¬ 
tinued  interest  in  the  historical  origins  of  Christianity  makes  this  resistance 
futile.  The  false  split  between  OT  and  NT,  and  the  strict  adherence  to  the 
canon  in  grounding  theology,  must  be  overcome  by  proper  attention  to  extra- 
biblical  literature  generally  and  apocalyptic  in  particular.  Dogmatically  based 
prejudice  has  obscured  for  centuries  the  fact  that  apocalyptic  is  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  OT  and  the  bearer  of  the  essential  message  of  the  NT.  W.  Pannenberg 
has  pointed  most  clearly  to  this  insufficiency  of  the  Scripture  principle  and  K. 
Koch  has  protested  most  eloquently  against  the  captivity  of  theology  to  the 
history  of  dogma,  which  was  written  by  the  victors,  not  by  losers  like  apocalyptic. 
The  Profeten-Anschluss-Theorie,  wherein  a  leap  from  OT  prophets  to  Jesus 
is  made  in  the  interests  of  doctrinal  purity,  has  so  distorted  the  historical 
development  that  a  great  new  effort  is  only  now  beginning  to  develop  the 
resources  of  apocalyptic  eschatology  for  systematics. 

The  aim  of  apocalyptic,  like  that  of  the  whole  central  strand  of  biblical  theol¬ 
ogy,  is  liberation.  A  certain  dualism  and  creative  negation  are  necessary  to 
firm  ground  in  theology,  which  for  too  long  has  been  wrongly  based  in  the 
biological  analogy  of  development.  As  Kasemann  has  pointed  out,  Paul  never  shed 
his  apocalyptic  orientation;  rather,  he  seized  upon  the  resurrection  as  its  most 
powerful  evidence  and  imaginative  projection.  Recent  theology  has  been  too 
personalistic,  so  that  the  ecological  crisis  has  caught  the  church  without  a 
doctrine  of  nature.  The  cosmic  viewpoint  of  apocalyptic  is  needed  here,  as  its 
claim  to  universal  validity  is  needed  to  get  the  Christian  mission  going  again. 
It  is  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Logos-theology.  A  new  ethic  is  indeed  desperately 
needed,  but  it  cannot  be  “self-resourcing.”  Theology  cut  off  from  its  roots  is 
dead.— J.W.D. 
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438.  A.  Sand,  “Zur  Frage  nach  dem  ‘Sitz  im  Leben*  der  Apokalyptischen 
Texte  des  Neuen  Testaments,”  NT  Stud  18  (2,  72)  167-177. 

Apart  from  the  final  book  of  the  canon,  apocalyptic  material  in  the  proper 
sense  occurs  relatively  infrequently  in  the  NT  books,  a  fact  which  indicates  that 
the  primitive  Christian  communities  were  not  inclined  to  apocalyptic  as  a 
literary  genre  or  as  an  attitude.  At  the  same  time  the  early  communities  came 
into  touch  with  apocalyptic  texts  at  least  when  catastrophes  occurred  such  as 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  attitude  of  the  NT  writers  to  these  apocalyptic  ideas 
was  either  to  change  the  sense  of  the  apocalyptic  material,  abbreviate  it  and 
integrate  it  into  the  writers’  own  theological  synthesis,  or  to  supplement  the 
apocalyptic  with  Christian  material  and  thus  place  it  in  the  context  of  the 
Christian  didache.  Sometimes  the  NT  writers  subordinated  the  apocalyptic  matter 
to  community  paraenesis,  warning  against  false  prophets,  positively  urging  the 
faithful  to  be  on  the  watch.  Finally,  the  Sits  im  Leben  of  the  NT  apocalyptic 
texts  may  have  been  the  polemical  rejection  and  the  apologetic  transformation  of 
certain  ideas  or  images  which  threatened  to  destroy  Christian  unity  and  to  falsify 
Christian  teaching. — J.J.C. 

439r.  J.  M.  Schmidt,  Die  jiidische  Apokalyptik  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  258;  §  15- 
1035r], 

H.  Bardtke,  TheolLitZeit  96  (4,  71)  266-268. — The  book  surveys  the  history 
of  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  the  methodology  employed  in  its  study  and  seeks  to 
promote  fresh  research  on  this  subject.  The  Qumran  writings  are  included, 
though  it  remains  a  question  whether  some  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  should  be 
classified  as  apocalyptic ;  even  so,  these  are  largely  fragmentary  and  the  standard 
apocalyptic  works  still  retain  their  special  value.  Thanks  to  the  author’s 
thorough  theological  training  and  his  gift  of  clear  thinking  the  volume  lives  up 
completely  to  its  proclaimed  purpose. — J.J.C. 

440.  A.  N.  Wilder,  “The  Rhetoric  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Apocalyptic,”  In¬ 
terpretation  25  (4,  71)  436-453. 

Common  to  all  true  apocalyptic  is  a  situation  characterized  by  anomie,  a  loss 
of  “world,”  or  erosion  of  structures,  psychic  and  cultural,  with  the  consequent 
nakedness  to  Being  or  immediacy  to  the  dynamics  of  existence.  In  such  occa¬ 
sions  meaning  can  come  through  only  in  enigmatic  ciphers  drawn  from  outside 
the  immediate  cultural  heritage.  Thus  the  rhetorics  of  apocalyptic  can  be  said  to 
dramatize  the  group  hierophany  in  a  situation  of  broken  continuities.  The  vision, 
the  dialogue  and  the  narrative  seem  to  be  the  literary  genres  most  appropriate 
to  the  task. 

Modern  “apocalyptic”  appears  to  lack  the  sense  for  that  which  is  total,  cosmic 
and  ultimate.  We  also  miss  the  phase  of  miraculous  renovation  and  that  world- 
affirmation  which  has  gone  through  the  experience  of  world-negation.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  total  encounter  and  responsibility  of  the  ancient  variety,  modern 
apocalyptic  tends  toward  psychologism  and  aestheticism. — D.J.H. 
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Texts  and  Versions 


441.  J.  Duplacy,  “L’inventaire  general  des  citations  patristiques  de  la  Bible 
grecque.  Premier  rapport,”  VigChrist  25  (2,  71)  157-160. 

This  progress  report  consists  of  a  list  of  patristic  authors  and  works  that 
are  at  some  stage  of  being  analyzed  for  biblical  citations. 

442.  G.  D.  Fee,  “The  Text  of  John  in  Origen  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria:  A 
Contribution  to  Methodology  in  the  Recovery  and  Analysis  of  Patristic 
Citations,”  Biblica  52  (3,  71)  357-394,  1  folding  chart. 

At  present  the  NT  texts  of  most  of  the  key  Latin  Fathers  have  been  collected, 
but  on  the  Greek  side  only  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Nonnus  (complete  NT), 
and  Mk  in  Chrysostom,  have  been  published.  Collections  of  variants  from  the 
Textus  Receptus  (TR)  are  available  for  others,  but  there  are  three  major 
difficulties.  (1)  Such  lists  do  not  reveal  agreements  with  TR,  so  that  collation 
against  anything  else  is  impossible,  thereby  vitiating  any  attempt  to  place  these 
texts  in  the  history  of  transmission.  (2)  The  material  required  for  an  adequate 
evaluation  is  not  presented.  (3)  The  ambiguity  of  incongruent  citations  of  the 
same  passage  by  a  single  Father  is  not  eliminated.  Reconstruction  of  the  entire 
text,  either  over  the  whole  of  his  life  or  within  a  given  work,  is  the  ideal  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  usual  way  of  presenting  such  a  reconstruction  is  that  of  W.  Sanday  and 
C.  H.  Turner’s  edition  of  Irenaeus’  text,  listing  every  citation  or  adaptation 
separately  with  apparatus  and  evaluation  in  notes.  An  alternative  is  illustrated 
here  by  a  running  text  of  Jn  4  in  Origen  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  with  three 
apparatus:  (1)  a  list  of  citations  available  only  in  translation  (and  hence  not 
used  in  reconstructing  the  text),  (2)  references  to  all  citations,  plus  the  extent  of 
all  adaptations  with  verbal  significance,  and  (3)  a  listing  of  all  variations,  with 
discussion  of  many  of  them.  The  advantages  of  this  procedure  are  more  com¬ 
pact  presentation  than  the  Sanday-Turner  method,  easy  collation  with  the  MS 
tradition,  and  precise  recovery  of  the  text  of  Jn  from  any  single  work. 

Such  an  eclectic  text  risks  mixing  immiscible  texts.  Origen’s  own  manner  of 
citation,  not  to  mention  the  text  he  used,  may  have  varied  from  work  to  work, 
each  of  which  has  suffered  its  own  textual  fate.  One  must  therefore  establish 
clear  priorities  among  the  kinds  of  evidence  available  in  each  case.  The  author’s 
recent  article  in  JournBibLit  [§  16-34]  offers  definition  of  allusion,  adaptation 
and  citation  which  are  repeated  here. 

Examples  from  Cyril  and  Origen  are  then  presented  to  reinforce  these 
methodological  assertions.  Variants  are  classed  on  the  basis  of  known  text  types 
in  order  to  clarify  the  profile  of  each.  Neither  Origen  nor  Cyril  has  been 
influenced  by  the  Western  MSS  and  neither  is  the  creator  of  a  text.  Each 
reflects  the  type  of  text  contemporaneously  in  use  at  Alexandria.  Origen’s  text 
is  a  primary  Neutral  and  remains  unaffected  by  his  move  to  Caesarea ;  Cyril  is 
clearly  secondary  Neutral.  The  Neutral  text  type  is  almost  certainly  not  recen- 
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sional.  The  relations  of  Cyril  with  the  Byzantine  text  type  are  less  clear,  given 
the  obscurity  of  the  latter’s  origin. — J.W.D. 

443.  M.  Mees,  “Petrus  und  Johannes  nach  ausgewahlten  Varianten  von  P66 
und  S ,”  BibZeit  15  (2,  71)  238-249. 

P66  (Papyrus  Bodmer  II)  and  S  (Sinaiticus)  cannot  be  traced  to  a  common 
V  or  luge ;  the  differences  between  them  are  too  great  to  allow  such  a  conclusion. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  must  not  simply  speak  of  “Western  variants.”  The 
main  part  of  the  article  discusses  the  variants  of  P66  and  S  along  with  those 
from  other  MSS  in  the  passages  of  Jn  in  which  Peter  and  the  Beloved  Disciple 
appear. — D  .J.H. 

444.  J.  L.  Sharpe  III,  “A  checklist  of  collections  of  biblical  and  related  manu¬ 
scripts  on  microfilm  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,”  Scriptorium  25 
(1,  71)  97-109. 

A  list  of  collections  and  their  contents,  with  a  general  descriptive  intro¬ 
duction  and  specific  practical  information  for  access  to  the  collections. 


445.  R.  G.  Bratcher,  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Today’s  English  Version,”  BibTrcms  22  (3,  71)  97-107. 

In  preparation  for  a  third  edition  of  the  TEV  NT,  the  translator  explains 
some  of  the  principles  employed  in  the  version.  (1)  It  uses  what  is  known  as 
“common  language.”  (2)  It  follows  the  principle  of  dynamic  equivalence  in 
translation.  (3)  The  text  used  is  that  of  the  Bible  Societies’  Greek  NT,  incorporat¬ 
ing  a  few  marginal  variants.  (4)  It  embodies  modern  exegetical  conclusions. 
(5)  Consistency  in  translation  is  governed  by  context;  e.g.  eleven  times  haima 
is  translated  “death”  when  in  context  it  refers  to  the  redemptive,  sacrificial 
death  of  Jesus. — G.W.M. 

446.  R.  G.  Bratcher,  “Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles,”  ChristT oday  16  (1,  71) 
16-19. 

A  critical  survey  of  several  new  English  versions  of  the  Bible.  “In  summary, 
I  think  that  the  King  James  II  and  the  New  American  Standard  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  worthy  improvements  over  their  predecessors;  in  some  places  the  new 
translation  is  a  step  backward.  However,  used  with  care,  the  Modern  Language 
Bible  and  the  Living  Bible  offer  worthwhile  additions  to  the  great  variety  of 
translations  of  the  Word  of  God  that  are  available  to  the  English  reader.” 

447.  H.  Bruppacher,  “Kleine  Beitrage  zu  einer  kommenden  Revision  der 
Ziircher  Bibel,  XVI,”  KirchRefSchweis  127  (24,  71)  373-375.  [Cf.  §  lb- 
36.] 

Detailed  observations  on  translation,  orthography,  punctuation,  and  the  like 
for  both  OT  and  NT  passages. 
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448.  L.  Kruse-Blinkenberg,  “Bibeloversaettelsens  frig0relse  fra  traditionel 
sprogbrug  -  en  praesentation  af  The  New  English  Bible”  [Liberating 
Translations  of  the  Bible  from  Traditional  Usages],  DanskTeolTids  34 
(3,  71)  161-187. 

Comparison  of  the  NEB  with  earlier  English  versions.  Selected  innovations 
are  treated,  principally  within  the  OT,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  principles  of 
translation  rather  than  from  that  of  style.  It  was  wise  not  to  harmonize  the 
OT  quotations  in  the  NT,  at  least  for  the  informed  reader.  Much  of  the  basic 
vocabulary  has  been  modernized,  a  practice  which  runs  the  risk  of  sometimes 
losing  sight  of  the  import  of  the  original. — L.-M.D. 

449.  H.  G.  May,  “The  RSV  Bible  and  the  RSV  Bible  Committee,”  Perspective 
12  (3,  71)  217-234. 

The  recent  history  of  some  English  translations  of  the  Bible  is  reviewed, 
focusing  on  the  United  States.  Ecumenical  aspects  are  highlighted  and  the 
continuing  work  of  the  RSV  committee  described.  The  problem  of  a  common 
Bible  is  closely  related  to  that  of  a  standard  Bible,  and  only  the  future  will 
determine  whether  the  RSV  will  become  the  standard  English  Bible. — S.B.M. 

450r.  Das  Neue  Testament,  trans.  U.  Wilckens  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  232]. 

J.  Kurzinger,  TheolRev  67  (3,  71)  264-267. — Despite  W's  aspiration  to 
produce  an  ecumenical  version,  his  work  remains  idiosyncratic.  Strained  at¬ 
tempts  at  novel  renderings  mar  his  work  seriously  at  some  points.  A  sampling 
of  his  introductory  material  is  offered  here,  together  with  comments  on  a 
number  of  passages,  either  as  problems  in  translation  or  for  difficulties  in  W’s 
accompanying  notes. — J.W.D. 

451r.  The  New  American  Bible  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  233 ;  §§  16-39r — 40r]. 

The  New  English  Bible  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  239;  §  16-41r]. 

C.  Stuhlmueller,  “The  Bible  in  English,”  BibToday  55  (71)  458-474. — 
Both  NEB  and  NAB  have  much  to  offer  the  reader,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  American  or  British.  Yet  neither  is  completely  satisfactory,  and 
both  need  to  be  supplemented  by  referring  frequently  to  the  wide  range  of 
other  English  versions  now  available.  Several  passages  are  treated  compara¬ 
tively  here. — J.W.D. 

452.  G.  Quispel,  “Some  Remarks  on  the  Diatessaron  Haarense,”  VigChrist 
25  (2,71)  131-139. 

Eight  significant  readings  of  the  Diatessaron  Haarense  are  discussed  in  detail 
in  comparison  with  other  witnesses  to  the  Diatessaron  tradition.  This  im¬ 
portant  work  “confirms  the  view  that  neither  the  Heliand  nor  the  Dutch 
Harmonies  are  based  upon  the  vulgatized  Codex  Fuldensis.  Both  writings  are 
based  upon  a  very  extravagant  and  wild  Old  Latin  Diatessaron,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  goes  back  to  Tatian  himself.” — G.W.M. 
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453.  E.  Bammel,  “The  Baptist  in  Early  .Christian  Tradition/’  NT  Stud  18 
(1,  71)  95-128. 

An  extensive  survey  and  critique  of  recent  studies  concerning  John  the 
Baptist.  To  discover  what  actually  happened  and  to  get  behind  the  different 
traditions  one  must  depend  mainly  on  two  sources,  Q  and  “Z.”  References  to 
the  Baptist  in  the  Jewish-Christian  gospels,  in  Justin  and  in  Acts  seem  to  be 
side-branches  of  tradition.  Traces  of  independent  Baptist  traditions  embedded 
in  Christian  sources  have  been  recognized  here  and  there.  Secondly,  the  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  study  of  Q  and  Z  should  be  compared  with  the  tradition 
stemming  from  the  Baptist  communities.  Thirdly,  the  evidence  must  then 
be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  Jewish  traditions  which  go  back  at  least  to  the 
2nd  century.  The  disentanglement  of  the  Christian  sources  may  be  a  first  step 
toward  a  historical  evaluation  of  the  Baptist’s  role  in  early  Christianity. — J.J.C. 

454.  R.  T.  Beckwith,  “The  Day,  Its  Divisions  and  Its  Limits,  in  Biblical 
Thought,”  EvangQuart  43  (4,  71)  218-227. 

A  survey  of  OT  and  NT  evidence  regarding  the  division  and  limits  of  the 
day.  Examples  from  Josephus,  Matthew  and  other  writers  show  that  a  single 
author  sometimes  employs  more  than  a  single  system  of  reckoning. — D.J.H. 

455r.  Concordance  de  la  Bible.  Nouveau  Testament ,  ed.  M.  Bardy  et  al. 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1970;  Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer),  lxi  and  675  pp., 
2  inserts. 

D.  von  Allmen,  RevBib  78  (3,  71)  438-442. — This  is  more  than  a  double 
concordance  of  the  Greek  NT  and  its  French  translations.  Its  vocabulary 
entries  are  grouped  under  358  themes  that  are  fully  cross-referenced.  The 
Greek  index  has  the  whole  of  the  NT  vocabulary  with  statistical  references  to 
the  themes  and  to  another  index  of  Greek  roots.  It  can  be  used  as  a  Greek- 
French/French-Greek  lexicon  as  well.  But  the  “principal  gate  of  entry”  into 
the  riches  of  the  work  is  a  double  French  index  of  the  general  vocabulary  and 
of  the  proper  names.  The  list  of  words  omitted  from  the  statistical  concordance 
is  not  complete.  Some  of  the  partially  cited  entries  omit  important  loci.  The 
work  is  costly  and  has  taken  18  years  to  complete;  so  we  await  with  interest 
(but  not  impatiently)  the  concordance  to  the  whole  Bible. — S.B.M. 

456.  E.  Cothenet,  “Les  Apotres  etaient-ils  maries?”  EspVie  81  (50,  71)  719- 
721. 

The  NT  affords  little  biographical  data  for  the  apostles,  who  were  important 
to  the  early  church  not  for  the  details  of  their  personalities  but  for  their 
witness  to  Christ.  The  rarity  of  celibacy  among  Jews  of  the  period  has  led 
many  (particularly  J.  Jeremias)  to  suggest  that  Paul  was  married  at  some  point, 
though  L.  Legrand  has  cited  Simeon  ben  Azzai’s  defense  of  his  bachelorhood 
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by  claiming  to  be  “married  to  the  Law.”  Peter  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
married,  but  in  general  Christians  were  inducted  into  a  new  view  of  life  that 
overrode  everything,  including  marriage,  by  the  claims  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
propagation.  Paul  advocated  celibacy  on  mystical  as  well  as  missionary  grounds. 
The  puzzle  of  1  Cor  becomes  clearer  when  one  sees  that  Paul  is  contending 
both  against  Encratites  who  despise  marriage  and  against  Christians  who 
cannot  see  the  value  of  celibacy. — J.W.D. 

457.  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “‘Love  thy  neighbour  as  a  man  like  thyself?” 
ExpTimes  83  (2,71)  55-56. 

The  NEB’s  translation  of  Lev  19:18,  “you  shall  love  your  neighbour  as  a 
man  like  yourself,”  derives  from  E.  Ullendorff’s  attack  on  the  usual  rendering 
as  non-Hebraic  and  implies  a  command  to  love  on  the  basis  of  common  humanity, 
which  would  include  Gentiles.  But  the  rendering  “as  if  he  were  yourself”  is 
preferable  in  that  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  can  be  maintained. 
Thus  Lev  19:34  is  translated  by  hos  in  all  Greek  versions,  and  Jesus’  injunction 
thus  holds  together  both  the  neighbor’s  nearness  and  the  quality  of  the  love 
required  (as  one  loves  oneself). — J.W.D. 

458.  J.  Leal,  “Esta  sentado  a  la  derecha  del  Padre,”  Manresa  43  (167,  71) 
103-113. 

The  “sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father”  was  a  creedal  formula  in  the 
Roman  symbol  of  faith  which  goes  back  to  the  3rd  century.  The  phrase  is  found 
in  Mk  16:19,  several  times  in  Acts  and  once  in  1  Pet  3:22.  It  is,  like  so  many 
expressions  of  faith,  an  anthropomorphic  formula;  and  to  understand  the 
mysterious  and  profound  reality  underlying  it  we  must  examine  both  its 
Christological  and  its  soteriological  meaning.  Its  Christological  import  can 
best  be  sought  in  Paul’s  calling  the  humanity  of  Christ  a  “spiritual  body,”  a 
“life-giving  spirit,”  the  “second  man  of  heaven”  (1  Cor  15:44-45,  47-49). 
Soteriologically,  the  same  lot  awaits  us,  “the  brothers  of  Christ.”  Seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  Christ  is  the  guarantee  of  our  eternal  life.  Our 
faith  in  this  article  of  the  creed  is  “our  victory”  (1  Jn  5:4). — S.B.M. 

459.  L.  Malunowiczowna.  “Slowniki  i  indeksy  wyrazowe  do  starozytnych 
pisarzy  chrzescijanskich  (Dictionnaires  et  vocabulaires  particulars  consa- 
cres  aux  auteurs  chretiens  anciens),”  RoczT eolKan  18  (4,  71)  118-123. 

A  listing  of  specialized  lexicographical  tools,  including  a  number  of  direct 
interest  for  NT  studies. 

.  w  •>  *  ;  '  . 

460.  J.  O’Callaghan,  “El  vocativo  singular  de  adelphos  en  el  griego  biblico,” 
Biblica  52  (2,  71)  217-225. 

Practically  all  editions  of  the  Bible  accent  the  final  syllable  in  the  vocative 
case  of  adelphos,  but  the  usage  in  ancient  MSS,  the  evidence  of  prosody  and  the 
testimony  of  grammarians  indicate  the  accent  should  fall  on  the  first  syllable. 
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Such  was  the  practice  in  classical  Greek ;  such  also  was  the  rule  in  the  grammars 
that  were  written  about  the  time  when  the  Greek  Bible  (LXX  and  NT)  was 
being  composed.  Modern  biblical  editors  therefore  would  do  well  to  return  to 
the  correct  proparoxytone  accentuation. — J .J.C. 

461.  J.  Rouquette,  “The  ‘Hidden’  and  the  ‘Manifest’  in  the  New  Testament,” 
Concilium  69  (’71)  44-61. 

In  order  to  “deprivatize”  certain  explanations  of  Christian  revelation,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  provide  a  “semic”  analysis  (i.e.  an  analysis  of  the  content 
of  what  is  signified)  of  the  opposition  “manifest”  vs.  “hidden”  in  the  NT.  The 
concepts  are  basically  reducible  to  “being”  vs.  “non-being”  with  a  certain 
number  of  determinations  which  mark  out  the  sphere  of  operation  of  different 
lexemes  or  words.  The  Hellenistic  mystery  religions,  wisdom  and  apocalyptic 
writings,  and  the  language  of  the  cross  are  all  seen  as  influences  upon  NT 
thought. — M.A.F. 

462.  C.  Stuhlmueller,  “In  Search  of  Jesus,”  BibToday  57  (’71)  584-594. 
Brief  descriptions  of  31  recent  books  on  the  NT  and  related  subjects. 

Bulletins 

463.  A.  M.  Dubarle,  “Bulletin  de  theologie  biblique,”  RevSciPhilTheol  55 
(3,71)  480-508. 

An  extensive  bulletin  of  recent  works  which  concentrates  mostly  on  the 
OT  but  also  surveys  some  general  biblical  works  of  NT  interest  as  well. 

464.  R.  Kugelman,  “Paul  in  Review,”  BibToday  56  (71)  535-540. 

Brief  description  of  five  books  on  Jesus,  five  on  Paul  and  two  on  preaching. 

465.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Bulletin  d’exegese  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  Rech 
SciRel  59  (4,71)  583-618. 

Discussion  of  five  Festschriften,  five  collections  of  articles,  17  works  of  ex¬ 
egesis  and  11  studies  of  NT  themes,  all  appearing  since  1965. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

466r.  J.  Carmignac,  Recherches  sur  le  “ Notre  Pere”  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  244; 
§  15-497r]. 

H.-F.  Weiss,  TheolLitZeit  96  (7,  71)  506-509. — Summary.  Its  comprehen¬ 
siveness  and  some  of  its  surprising  emphases  are  the  main  merits  of  the  book.  C 
holds  that  the  Lukan  version  is  prior  and  that  the  original  version  was  Hebrew, 
not  Aramaic.  Criticisms  are  that  C  presupposes  a  continuity  of  development  from 
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Jesus  on,  sees  Johannine  theology  as  a  faithful  development  from  the  original 
of  the  Our  Father,  and  fails  to  stress  the  prayer’s  genuine  eschatological 
thrust. — A.J.S. 

467.  A.  Descamps,  “Aux  origines  du  ministere.  La  pensee  de  Jesus,”  RevTheol 
Louv  2(1,  71)  3-45. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  reconstructing  the  origins  of  Christian  ministry 
from  the  Gospel  narratives,  the  following  summary  seems  to  describe  Jesus’ 
procedure  and  purpose  in  setting  aside  men  for  a  special  function.  The  disciples 
were  men  deliberately  chosen  and  called  by  Jesus  first  as  individuals  (cf.  Levi 
and  others)  and  then  as  a  group  comprising  the  Twelve.  The  intentional  charac¬ 
ter  of  Jesus’  choice  is  emphasized  for  example  in  the  wording  of  Mk  3:13, 
hous  ethelen  autos.  Jesus  required  that  his  apostles  even  then  leave  family, 
possessions  and  occupation  in  order  to  ally  themselves  more  closely  to  him  and 
to  participate  in  his  own  double  mission:  announcing  the  kingdom  in  word  and 
inaugurating  it  in  act.  This  double  mission  they  performed  first  in  Jesus’ 
company  but  later,  after  the  mission  in  Galilee,  at  times  separately  from  him. 
To  solve  the  hermeneutical  problems  related  to  the  function  of  ministry  in  the 
church  today,  special  stress  must  be  placed  on  the  eschatological  dimension 
of  the  kingdom. — M.A.F. 

468r.  E.  Guttgemanns,  Offene  Fragen  zur  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums 
[cf.  NT  A  15,  pp.  118-119]. 

F.  Mussner,  “Grenzen  der  Formgeschichte,”  BibZeit  15  (2,  ’71)  267-271. — 
While  G  is  not  an  opponent  of  form-criticism,  his  study  which  is  based  upon 
modern  linguistics  and  literary  criticism  shows  that  form-criticism  can  no 
longer  continue  in  the  future  as  it  has  proceeded  in  the  past.  There  are, 
however,  several  questions  which  we  must  put  to  G:  (1)  On  what  basis  did 
the  Evangelists  determine  that  certain  traditions  should  be  used  in  their  composi¬ 
tions?  (2)  To  what  extent  were  the  Evangelists  influenced  by  the  concerns  of 
their  own  communities?  (3)  Could  there  have  been  an  expansion  of  Gospel 
materials  prior  to  Mk  as  Lk  1:1  may  suggest?  (4)  Why  and  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  were  the  Gospels  written  down? — D.J.H. 

469r.  - ,  Idem. 

H.  Thyen,  ‘“Positivismus  in  der  Theologie  und  ein  Weg  zu  seiner  tlber- 
windung?”  EvangTheol  31  (9,  ’71)  472-495. — Already  in  a  second  edition 
(1971),  this  work  seeks  to  overcome  the  stagnation  into  which  G  considers  form- 
criticism  to  have  fallen  in  Germany.  He  would  enlist  the  aid  of  modern  sciences, 
e.g.  Gestaltphilosophie  and  especially  linguistics,  and  for  that  purpose  has 
inaugurated  the  journal  Linguistic  a  Biblica.  Primarily  he  is  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  theological  relevance  of  the  form  of  the  Gospels. 

The  discussion  and  argument  range  over  a  very  wide  field,  and  G’s  views  are 
here  appraised  and  in  several  instances  corrected.  The  heart  of  his  proposal  lies 
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in  that  section  of  his  book  dealing  with  form-criticism  and  linguistics,  which 
unfortunately  is  unclear  and  the  weakest  part  of  the  volume.  The  defect  lies 
chiefly  in  the  confused  terminology ;  he  has  borrowed  terms  from  various  writers 
without  thoroughly  assimilating  and  unifying  them  with  his  own  thought.  More¬ 
over,  time  and  again  G  refers  the  reader  to  another  work  of  his  on  linguistics, 
which  appears  to  be  essential  to  grasp  his  meaning.  There  are,  however,  many 
excellent  observations  and  suggestions  throughout  the  volume,  and  he  correctly 
perceives  that  both  the  exegete  and  the  theologian  must  take  linguistics  seriously, 
that  we  in  other  words  urgently  need  a  new  Wettstein.  In  conclusion,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  term  “kerygma”  be  more  clearly  defined,  that  some  of  the  dead 
wood  now  associated  with  it  be  thrown  away. — J.J.C. 

470.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  “Major  Trends  in  Parable  Interpretation,”  ConcTheol 
Mon  42  (9,71)  579-596. 

A.  Julicher  held  that  the  parable  was  basically  a  simile  and  not  a  metaphor; 
Jesus  used  only  parables  thus  understood.  They  were  intended  to  prove.  His 
immediate  critics  disagreed  to  some  extent,  especially  concerning  their  purpose. 
For  A.  T.  Cadoux,  C.  H.  Dodd  and  J.  Jeremias  the  parables  are  means  of 
warfare;  this  has  been  rightly  criticized.  They  rightly  take  cognizance  of  the 
eschatological  character  of  Jesus’  person  and  proclamation  and  they  have 
sharpened  the  tools  of  form-criticism  better  to  recover  the  original  sayings  of 
Jesus.  E.  Fuchs  also  stresses  the  eschatological  orientation  of  the  parables  but 
he  defines  them  linguistically  rather  than  temporally;  the  parables  call  for  a 
decision  concerning  human  existence.  Later  studies,  such  as  those  of  E.  Lin- 
nemann,  R.  W.  Funk  and  D.  O.  Via,  are  greatly  occupied  with  how  to  make 
the  biblical  documents  of  the  1st  century  speak  their  message  to  people  of 
today. — J.O’R. 

471r.  H.  Schurmann,  Traditionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen  zu  den  synop- 

tischen  Evangelien  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  396;  §§  13-845r — 846r]. 

- ,  Unsprung  und  Gestalt  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  235]. 

K.  Kertelge,  TheolRev  67  (1,  71)  28-30. — Is  it  really  appropriate  for  an 
exegete  as  historian  to  begin,  as  S  does  in  his  first  volume  here,  a  collection  of 
tradition-historical  essays  with  the  establishment  of  Jesus’  “sonship-conscious- 
ness”?  The  question  it  not  nearly  so  unambiguous  as  S  seems  to  think,  and  an 
attempt  at  its  solution  belongs  more  properly  at  the  end  of  his  work.  Further, 
his  distinction  between  theological  and  eschatological  statements  is  not  really 
established  for  the  Synoptics  and  founders  on  such  passages  at  Mk  1:14  f.  S’s 
purposes  are  better  served  in  the  second  volume,  where  his  exegesis  is  pastorally 
informed,  although  occasionally  his  ecclesiastical  interests  do  lead  him  astray. 
Thus  he  takes  the  circle  of  the  disciples  not  only  as  a  sign  for  Israel  but  also 
as  the  prototype  of  church  government,  rather  than  as  the  prototype  of  Christian 
community  in  every  form. — J.W.D. 
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472.  H.  U.  von  Balthasar,  “Die  Abwesenheiten  Jesu,”  GeistLeb  44  (5,  71) 
329-335. 

The  Gospels  exhibit  a  dialectic  between  the  transcendence  and  the  immanence 
of  God.  Jesus’  characteristic  command  “Go  .  .  .”  is  followed  by  a  physical  separa¬ 
tion  from  his  hearers,  but  his  presence  continues  in  those  who  follow  him. — A  J.S. 

Jesus 

473.  J.  Becker,  “Revolution  und  Innerlichkeit.  Kritische  Anmerkungen  zu 
Jesusbildern  unserer  Zeit,”  EvangKomm  4  (9,  71)  528-530. 

In  a  collective  review  of  recent  literature  on  Jesus  the  author  detects  signs  of 
a  revival  of  Leben-J esu-F orschung . 

474.  A.  Blenker,  “Tilgivelse  i  Jesu  forkyndelse”  [Forgiveness  in  the  Preaching 
of  Jesus],  DanskT eolTids  34  (2,  71)  105-109. 

The  account  in  Mk  2:1-12  must  have  been  preserved  because  it  manifested  the 
power  to  forgive  on  behalf  of  God  ( exousia  =  “authorization”  rather  than 
“faculty”).  Jesus’  disciples  were  to  receive  from  him  this  same  power:  Lk  9  and 
24:27.  Lk  7:36-47  assumes  the  preaching  of  Jesus  about  forgiveness;  vv. 
41-42a,  which  were  inserted  here,  correspond  well  to  16:l-8a  (8b-9  are  an 
amplification).  See  also  Mt  18:18  and  16:19;  Jn  20:23.  A  man  forgives  on 
God’s  behalf  and  God  approves  it.  To  announce  to  men  the  forgiveness  of  God 
is  to  give  it  to  them  on  his  behalf. — L.-M.D. 

475.  A.  Cabaniss,  “The  Year  of  Jesus’s  Birth,”  Studies  in  English  11  (70) 
83-89. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  we  must  date  the  birth  of  Jesus  even  earlier  than 
7  B.C.  If  we  take  seriously  Jn  8:57  (implying  that  Jesus  was  in  his  mid¬ 
forties)  and  other  hints  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  15  B.C.  seems  a  probable  date. 
If  Jesus  died  at  age  48,  his  ministry  may  have  lasted  some  15  years.  Such  a 
longer  ministry  would  help  explain  several  points  in  the  Gospel  accounts. — 
G.W.M. 

476.  A.  B.  du  Toit,  “Die  Teologie  van  die  Rewolusie  in  die  lig  van  die 
optrede  en  boodskap  van  Jesus  Christus”  [The  Theology  of  Revolution 
in  the  Light  of  the  Conduct  and  Message  of  Jesus  Christ].  NedGeref 
TeolTyd  12  (3,  71)  171-188. 

Efforts  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  a  revolutionary  political  figure  are  unconvinc¬ 
ing  on  methodological  and  exegetical  grounds.  In  Jesus’  conception  of  the 
kingdom  the  vertical  dimension  is  decisive:  it  is  God's  kingdom,  which  cannot 
be  manipulated  by  human  effort.  At  the  same  time,  Jesus’  message  has  in¬ 
escapable  consequences  on  the  horizontal  level.  It  is  revolutionary  in  the  sense 
that  it  brought  about  a  revolution  of  the  heart,  which  manifested  itself  in  a 
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new  relation  to  God,  but  also  to  one’s  neighbor.  Jesus  insists  on  charity  and 
social  justice  as  concrete  manifestations  of  love.  The  church  must  steer  its 
course  between  politicking  and  withdrawal  from  its  social  responsibilities. — 
B.C.L. 

477.  J.  Gnilka,  “Neue  Jesus-Literatur,”  TheolRev  67  (3,  ’71)  249-258. 

Summaries  of  and  occasional  critical  comments  on  ten  recent  books. 

478.  J.  Guillet,  “Jesus  et  la  politique,”  RechSciRel  59  (4,  ’71)  531-544. 

It  cannot  be  seriously  maintained  that  Jesus  was  an  agitator  after  the  manner 
of  the  Zealots.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  many  of  his  deeds  and  words  had 
political  significance.  The  same  can  be  said  of  his  trial.  Unlike  the  prophets, 
he  tried  to  stay  out  of  the  world  of  politics,  for  he  had  come  to  save,  not  to 
condemn.  He  did  nevertheless  exercise  provocation  in  politics.  By  his  way  of 
accomplishing  the  Law  as  messiah  he  called  the  people  to  a  political  choice. 
Crowning  his  mission,  his  attitude  before  Pilate  judges  political  action  and  gives 
it  meaning.  After  his  resurrection  he  sends  his  disciples  to  bear  witness  to  his 
victory  before  the  judges  that  put  him  to  death.  Thus  the  supreme  object  of 
political  action  will  always  be  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  innocents.  By  pro¬ 
posing  this  task  to  politics  he  saves  politics  from  man’s  temptation  to  despair. — 
S.B.M. 

479.  P.  E.  Lapide,  “Jesus  in  Israel,”  Orientierung  35  (19,  ’71)  212-216. 

A  survey  of  some  older  and  some  contemporary  views  of  Jesus  in  Jewish 
literature  and  theological  writing.  In  the  most  recent  years  the  academic  or 
historical  interest  in  information  has  given  way  to  a  growing  self-identification 
of  authors  with  the  life,  thought  and  fate  of  Jesus. — G.W.M. 

480.  T.  Lorenzmeier,  “Wider  das  Dogma  von  der  Siindlosigkeit  Jesu,”  Evang 
Theol  31  (9,  ’71)  452-471. 

Despite  mythological  additions  the  NT  portrays  Jesus  as  a  real  man  and, 
since  sinfulness  is  an  essential  human  quality,  historians  are  sure  that  he  was 
not  sinless.  The  question  then  arises:  Can  his  sinfulness  be  proved  from  the  NT? 
Two  passages  are  especially  pertinent  here — Mk  1:9  and  10:17  f.  The  baptism  of 
the  Savior  is  a  true  historical  event,  since  no  one  would  dare  to  invent  the 
account.  Now  because  the  purpose  of  the  washing  was  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
Jesus  manifestly  was  conscious  of  his  own  personal  guilt.  The  second  passage, 
in  which  Jesus  rejects  the  title  of  “good,”  implies  that  he  confesses  himself  to 
be  a  sinner,  for  he  insists  that  the  difference  between  God  and  man  is  that  the 
Lord  is  good  while  men  are  evil  and  sinners.  Moreover,  as  the  Savior  who  is 
in  solidarity  with  those  whom  he  is  to  save,  Jesus  must  be  a  sinner  like  all  men. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  NT  passage  which  expressly  affirms  Jesus’  sinlessness, 
but  there  are  two  which  actually  go  counter  to  this  dogma.  Furthermore,  the 
sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  not  needed  for  Paul’s  theology  of  the  complete  trans- 
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formation  of  men  through  the  Savior’s  ministry.  Jesus  is  the  sinner  who  has 
been  justified  and  he  is  thus  like  other  men,  but  through  him  grace  has  been 
given  to  all  men. — J.J.C. 

481.  H.  Gollwitzer,  “Zur  Frage  der  ‘Siindlosigkeit  Jesu,”’  EvangTheol  31 
(9,  71)  496-506.  [Cf.  preceding  abstract.] 

Lorenzmeier  assumes  that  every  man  is  a  sinner  and  that  only  a  sinner  can 
be  one  (in  solidarity)  with  sinners.  His  arguments  furnish  nothing  beyond 
these  axioms,  and  his  two  key  NT  passages  are  poorly  explained.  Sin  is  not 
primarily  immorality  but  enmity  toward  God  (Rom  5:10);  it  is  unbelief,  the 
“idolatry”  of  one  who  wishes  to  be  his  own  creator,  and  from  this  attitude  flow 
all  the  individual  sins  against  our  fellow  man.  Furthermore,  sinfulness  is  not 
identical  with  creaturehood  because  one  can  live  in  the  Spirit  and  consequently 
without  sin. 

There  was  no  tradition  of  a  sinless  man  in  Hellenistic  and  Jewish  writings, 
but  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  kerygma,  an  indication  of  its  authenticity.  One 
can  admit  that  Jesus’  sinlessness  is  not  needed  in  Paul’s  theology  if  one  accepts 
Bultmann’s  and  Lorenzmeier’s  definition  of  faith  as  only  a  new  self-under¬ 
standing.  True  Christology  avoids  the  extremes  of  Gnosticism  and  Ebionitism. 
As  regards  solidarity  between  Jesus  and  mankind,  one  should  remember  that  a 
person  may  not  be  completely  like  those  he  assists;  doctors  do  not  need  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  diseases  which  they  cure  in  their  patients.  In  fine,  our  research 
should  concentrate  on  seeking  to  determine  what  sin  is  today,  how  sinlessness 
could  have  been  ascribed  to  a  historical  man,  how  he  set  us  free,  etc.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  should  retain  the  dogma  of  Jesus’  sinlessness  since  the  infant 
church  held  it  as  something  obviously  taken  for  granted. — J.J.C. 

482.  F.  Mussner,  “Die  ‘Sache  Jesu,’”  Catholica  [Munster]  25  (2,  71)  81-89. 

Now  that  F.  J.  Schierse  [§  14-800]  has  shown  that  W.  Marxsen’s  famous 
phrase  “Sache  Jesu”  is  not  only  biblical  but  also  relevant  for  the  modern  church, 
a  deeper  analysis  of  its  NT  meaning  is  needed.  Before  Easter,  the  “things  of 
Jesus”  corresponded  roughly  to  the  Synoptic  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
After  Easter,  the  death-resurrection  event  gave  the  phrase  a  radically  Chris- 
tological  meaning  which  also  fully  coincides  with  the  meaning  of  the  “things 
of  God”  ( Sache  Gottes ),  i.e.  the  salvation  of  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ. 
The  “things  of  the  Church”  ( Sache  der  Kirche )  are  therefore  characterized  by 
tension,  for  the  church  must  give  full  attention  both  to  the  this-worldly  goals 
(ministry  of  healing  and  reconciliation)  of  the  pre-Easter  Sache  Jesu  and  to  the 
other-worldly  goals  (salvation  of  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ)  of  the  post- 
Easter  Sache  Jesu. — R.J.D. 

483r.  R.  Pesch,  Jesu  ureigene  Tatenf  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  358]. 

J.  Gnilka,  Biblica  52  (3,  71)  456-458. — Against  F.  Mussner,  Die  IVunder 
Jesu  (1967),  who  takes  the  healing  stories  in  the  Synoptics  as  ipsissima  facta 
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Jesu,  P  rightly  maintains  that  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  Jesus’  words 
must  be  taken  together  with  that  of  the  historicity  of  his  deeds.  He  recognizes 
that  a  negative  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  verba  seriously  weights  the  scales 
against  the  facta  as  well. 

P’s  form-critical  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  healing  narratives  are  much 
more  positive  than  his  conclusions  on  the  text  itself.  He  is  clearer  and  more 
convincing  about  the  growth  of  literary  forms  than  about  the  inner  meaning  and 
theological  significance  of  the  stories  he  analyzes.  He  knows  R.  H.  Fuller’s 
Interpreting  the  Miracles  (1963)  only  in  the  inadequate  translation  by  F.  J. 
Schierse  (1967).  His  concluding  theses  are  most  thought-provoking,  and  the 
author  is  to  be  thanked  for  an  elegantly  written  study  that  deserves  serious  atten¬ 
tion  indeed. — J.W.D. 

484.  T.  P.  Rausch,  “The  Piety  of  Jesus,”  CrossCrown  23  (4,  ’71)  389-402. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  problem  of  understanding  Jesus’  self-consciousness,  the 
exegete  can  nonetheless  conclude  from  the  Gospels  that  as  a  man  Jesus  “had 
thoroughly  prepared  himself  for  his  ministry  by  the  study  of  the  religious 
tradition  of  his  people ;  that  his  life  was  one  of  .  .  .  total  openness  and  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  which  he  discerned  through  the  matrix  of  a  life  of  prayer 
and  expressed  in  his  life  and  ultimate  death.  And  in  his  mission  to  Israel  he 
died  a  failure.” — J.W.D. 

485.  F.  X.  Remberger,  “War  Christus  ein  Revolutionar  ?”  TheolGeg  13  (3, 
’71)  167-168. 

Jesus  was  not  a  rebel  or  revolutionary  of  God,  as  his  attitude  toward  Roman 
and  Pharisaic  authorities  and  his  own  behavior  show.  He  sought  a  change  of 
heart  rather  than  an  overthrow  of  the  status  quo. — A.J.S. 

486r.  J.  Roloff,  Das  Kerygma  und  der  irdische  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  351; 
§  16-97r]. 

W.  Pesch,  TheolRev  67  (2,  ’71)  181-183. — R’s  book  is  summarized  at  length. 
His  work  will  evoke  criticism  because  of  its  incompleteness  in  the  selection  of 
texts  and  proofs.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  tradition  of  the  sayings  of  the 
historical  Jesus.  Sometimes  he  cites  for  his  thesis  verses  which  appear  redac- 
tional,  e.g.,  Mk  14:9  is  said  to  have  no  paradigmatic  meaning,  a  statement 
which  overlooks  its  reference  to  the  impending  passion.  On  the  other  hand,  R 
has  perceived  and  stressed  a  unique  facet  of  the  gospel  tradition  which  is  over¬ 
looked  by  many  scholars. — J.J.C. 

487r.  - ,  Idem. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  “Zur  Frage  nach  dem  historischen  Jesus,”  BibZeit 
15  (2,  ’71)  271-275. — One  must  acknowledge  that  R  has  not  oversimplified  his 
task  and  that  he  has  properly  employed  modern  form-  and  redaction-critical 
methods.  Questions  are  raised  concerning  the  relation  between  Mk  2:27  and  28, 
the  importance  of  the  Johannine  polemic  against  contemporary  Judaism,  the 
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role  of  faith  in  the  Gospel  narratives  about  Jesus,  and  the  various  theological 
motifs  present  in  the  Easter  meal-scenes. — D .J.H. 

488.  P.  Van  den  Berghe,  “Jezus  en  de  Kerk”  [Jesus  and  the  Church],  Col - 
lationes  17  (2,  71)  177-186. 

The  origin  of  the  church,  according  to  the  NT,  goes  back  to  the  historical 
Jesus.  The  activity  of  the  Baptist  aims  at  the  preparation  of  a  worthy  people  for 
the  day  of  the  Lord.  Through  words  and  deeds  Jesus  announces  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  but  he  also  forms  a  community  of  believers  who  are  the 
model  of  what  he  expects  of  the  whole  of  Israel.  As  Jesus  engages  followers  in 
the  mission  to  Galilee,  it  appears  that  he  sees  the  new  community  not  only  as  a 
group  of  listeners  accepting  the  message  but  also  as  sharers  in  his  own  missionary 
task  and  authority.  Further,  some  sayings  of  Jesus  are  transmitted  which  deal 
with  functions  within  the  community.  Finally,  Jesus  learns  to  consider  his 
death  as  belonging  to  his  mission,  as  a  fact  which  constitutes  a  new  covenant. 
It  seems  that  Jesus  foresaw  between  that  death  and  “near”  end  a  certain 
intervening  time:  the  time  of  the  church. — J.L. 

Christology 

489.  I.  Berten,  “Bulletin  de  theologie  protestante.  Recherches  en  christologie,” 
RevSciPhilT heol  54  (1,  71)  128-165;  55  (3,  71)  509-550. 

Part  II  of  this  survey  deals  in  particular  with  interpretations  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  in  recent  theological  and  exegetical  literature. 

490.  M.  Black,  “The  Christological  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
Testament,”  NT  Stud  18  (1,  71)  1-14. 

An  examination  of  key  Christological  texts  indicates  (1)  corroboration  for 
the  testimonia  hypothesis  from  Qumran  (4QTest;  Amos  9:11;  2  Sam  7:11-14; 
Ps  2:7).  These  are  one  source  for  the  Son-of-God  concept  and  from  them  the 
NT  draws  its  title  of  Christos.  (2)  The  Son-of-God  Christology  in  Jn  and  the 
Synoptics  resulted  from  a  coalescence  of  midrashic  traditions  combining  Dan 
7:13;  Isa  52:3;  Ps  118:22  and  Hos  6:2.  The  resurrection  formulas  are  based 
on  a  Jewish  midrashic  exposition  of  Hos  6:2,  still  extant  in  the  Targum.  (3)  An 
important  root  for  the  NT  kyrios  Christology  is  a  midrash  on  1  Enoch  1:9,  and 
Pauline  Christology  (Phil  2;  Rom  14:9  ff.)  is  based  on  a  pesher-type  use  of 
the  OT.  (4)  The  Christological  ston e-testimonia  presuppose  an  exegetical  tradi¬ 
tion  interpreting  Dan  2:34-35;  7:13  of  Israel  “as  the  Son — Son  of  Man,  which 
may  already  have  been  messianically  interpreted  in  pre-Christian  Judaism: 
it  supplied  the  second  strand  in  the  Son  of  God  christology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.” — J.J.C. 

491r.  W.  Bousset,  Kyrios  Christos  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  128]. 

N.  Perrin,  “Reflections  on  the  Publication  in  English  of  Bousset’s  Kyrios 
Christos ,”  ExpTimes  82  (11,  71)  340-342. — This  translation  of  B’s  work 
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is  “a  first-class  piece  of  work.”  Though  the  book  itself,  shattering 
in  its  immediate  impact  and  seminal  in  its  long-term  impact,  has  done 
much  to  create  the  modern  scene  in  NT  Christology,  it  needs  correction  50 
years  later  on  two  points.  (1)  Subsequent  research  has  shown  that  the  origin 
of  ^ynw-Christology  is  more  complex  than  B  supposed.  (2)  B  seriously  under¬ 
estimated  the  role  of  the  OT  in  the  formation  of  early  Christian  Christology. 
A  “book  for  all  ages,”  B’s  work  remains  nevertheless  a  product  of  its  time,  the 
voice  of  the  theological  liberalism  characteristic  of  1913. — S.B.M. 

492.  C.  Colpe,  “Der  Begriff  ‘Menschensohn’  und  die  Methode  der  Erforschung 
messianischer  Prototypen,”  Kairos  13  (1,  71)  1-17.  [Cf.  §  15-798.] 

This  portion  of  the  study  of  “Son  of  Man”  and  its  background  turns  to  the 
Synoptic  sayings  in  an  investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  a  cleft  between  an 
apocalyptic  and  a  “modern”  understanding  of  history  is  found  among  the 
oldest  traditions  as  well  as  in  modern  interpretation.  The  sayings  about  con¬ 
fessing  and  denying,  about  the  sign  of  Jonah,  and  the  saying  before  the  chief 
priests  and  the  council  are  originally  I-sayings  with  eschatological  connotations. 
Another  group  of  sayings  about  the  coming  Son  of  Man  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  tradition  that  develops  apocalyptically.  [To  be  continued.] — G.W.M. 

493.  R.  G.  Crawford,  “Is  Christ  Inferior  to  God?”  EvangQuart  43  (4,  71) 
203-209. 

The  relation  between  Father  and  Son  is  not  that  of  servant  and  master 
or  of  inferior  and  superior,  but  that  of  two  in  perfect  unity  in  an  eternal 
fellowship  of  love.  Furthermore,  while  the  NT  generally  accepts  the  view  that 
prayer  is  made  to  God  through  Christ,  Jn  14:14  shows  that  prayer  can  also 
be  made  directly  to  Christ.  Other  examples  of  prayer  to  Christ  are  Stephen’s 
prayer  in  Acts,  NT  doxologies,  the  hymn  in  Phil  2:6-11,  the  “Maranatha”  ac¬ 
clamations,  and  Paul’s  appeal  in  2  Cor  12:8. — D.J.H. 

\ 

494.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “Biblical  Christology  and  Present  Day  Preaching:  A  few 
Reflections,”  ModChurch  14  (4,  71)  259-266. 

“Christology  cannot  be  built  up  from  the  proven  historical  material  in  the 
New  Testament  but  from  the  whole  picture.”  The  modern  preacher  will  ob¬ 
viously  heed  this  earliest  material  highly,  but  the  Christology  of  the  church 
Fathers  and  of  church  tradition  as  well  as  of  modern  theologians  must  be  taken 
into  account. — S.B.M. 

495.  F.  O’Hara,  “Incarnation  as  Translation,”  NewBlackfr  52  (616,  71) 
417-422. 

Many  contemporary  theologians,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are  conceiving 
Christology  as  translation,  a  development  from  1  Jn  1:1-4  primarily  but  also 
with  reference  to  such  passages  as  Col  1:15;  Jn  1:14;  Phil  2:6-11;  and  2  Cor 
4:4-6.  The  secrets  of  God  are  disclosed  to  men  in  a  process  analogous  to 
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linguistic  translation  (cf.  Jn  1:18,  where  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  our  “exegete” 
of  the  Father). — J.W.D. 

496r.  J.  T.  Sanders,  The  New  Testament  Christological  Hymns  [cf.  NT  A 
15,  pp.  366-367]. 

R.  H.  Fuller,  TheolStud  32  (3,  ’71)  533-535. — S  looks  for  the  origins  of 
NT  Christology  in  the  right  place,  in  Judaism,  but  his  eightfold  reconstruction 
of  the  basic  Christological  myth  is  open  to  question.  As  S  admits,  the  full¬ 
blown  myth  appears  in  none  of  the  hymns  (though  his  thesis  is  not  thereby 
invalidated).  The  pre-Christian  wisdom  literature  does  not  speak  of  a  redeemer 
myth  but  of  a  revelation  myth  (which  has  redemptive  efficacy  but  does  not 
involve  a  hypostatized  redeemer).  Further,  S  ignores  important  studies  of 
Phil  2:6-11  by  C.  H.  Talbert  and  J.  A.  Sanders. — A.J.S. 

497.  G.  Schneider,  “Zur  Vorgeschichte  des  christologischen  Pradikats  ‘Sohn 
Davids/  ”  TrierTheolZeit  80  (4,  71)  247-253. 

We  cannot  say  that  in  Jesus’  day  “Son  of  David”  was  a  commonly  accepted 
messianic  title  in  Palestine.  On  this  point  there  were  various  traditions  in  early 
Christianity.  The  genealogies  and  account  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem  imply 
Jesus’  descent  from  David.  Another  tradition  argued  from  Ps  110:1  that 
Davidic  lineage  was  irrelevant  for  the  messiah  (cf.  Mk  12:35-37).  Still  another 
tradition  (cf.  Apoc  5:5;  22:16)  without  any  polemics  asserted  that  Jesus  was 
from  the  seed  of  David. — J.J.C. 

498.  C.  Thundiyil,  “Christology  1960-1970:  A  Survey,”  Jeevadhara  1  (3,  71) 
264-286. 

A  presentation  of  the  main  lines  of  Christology  in  the  work  of  a  number  of 
modern  biblical  and  systematic  theologians. 

499.  R.  Weth,  “Heil  im  gekreuzigten  Gott,”  EvangTheol  31  (5,  71)  227-244. 

If  the  formula  “God  was  in  Christ”  (2  Cor  5:19)  is  dropped  from  soteriology, 
as  the  death-of-God  theologians  or  Feuerbach  would  have  it,  then  Christ  is 
illegitimately  de-divinized.  The  further  statement  “and  he  reconciled  the  world 
to  himself”  indicates  that  God  is  not  the  faraway,  unchanging  being  of  liberal 
theology.  Salvation  comes  in  Jesus  crucified;  thus  God  by  his  own  action  is  him¬ 
self  involved  in  our  suffering  and  gives  us  salvation  and  hope.  A  dialectic  between 
God  and  man  is  maintained  in  Jesus. — A.J.S. 

500.  J.  Zandee,  “Le  Messie.  Conceptions  de  la  royaute  dans  les  religions  du 
Proche-Orient  ancien,”  RevHistRel  180  (1,  71)  3-28. 

The  idea  that  the  new  king  was  a  bearer  of  salvation  was  known  everywhere 
in  the  religions  of  the  ancient  Near  East.  Some  kings  of  the  Hellenistic  period 
were  surnamed  “Epiphanes”  or  “Soter,”  names  which  referred  to  the  epiphany 
of  the  savior  and  dated  back  to  the  oldest  representations  of  sacral  kingship.  In 
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Israelite  theocracy  where  Yahweh  alone  was  king,  the  messiah  was  a  disputed 
personage:  foreign  influences  were  feared  since  Israel’s  neighbors  knew  the 
divinized  king.  For  many  among  them  the  divine  king  inaugurated  a  period  of 
happiness  and  prosperity;  with  him  salvation  was  revealed  not  only  in  nature 
but  also  in  the  moral  sphere:  justice  was  done  the  poor  and  the  oppressed:  some¬ 
times  the  king  was  thought  to  have  healing  powers.  The  idea  of  Jesus  as 
messiah,  as  “Christ,”  in  the  NT  recalls  in  quite  a  few  details  these  ideas  current 
in  the  religions  of  the  ancient  Near  East.  Jesus  is  the  messiah,  a  divine  personage, 
a  son  of  God  (Mt  16:16;  3:17),  “image  of  God”  (2  Cor  4:4;  Col  1:15).  Justice 
belongs  to  his  reign  (Mt  6:33).  He  is  a  good  shepherd  (Jn  10:1-21)  and 
possesses  special  wisdom  (Lk  14:54)  and  special  power  (Mt  11:27).  The 
messiah-king  is  proclaimed  by  God  (Jn  8:42;  10:25;  12:49)  as  a  cosmic 
personage  (Mt28:18). — S.B.M. 

Passion  and  Death 

501r.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  The  Trial  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  399; 

§§  15-82r — 83r]. 

H.  V.  Bearman,  “Scholarly  Myopia,”  ModChurch  14  (4,  71)  273-280.— 
Brandon  must  be  met  by  scholars  on  his  own  ground;  but  “I  must  be  content 
to  meet  him  on  matters  which  .  .  .  concern  aspects  of  ‘value  judgment’  and 
insight.”  The  information  found  about  Jesus  in  the  NT  forms  a  remarkably  con¬ 
sistent  pattern  of  a  man  quite  other  than  Jesus.  If,  for  example,  the  Beatitudes 
were  “planted”  on  Jesus  to  make  a  pacifist  out  of  him  then  those  who  “planted” 
them  must  have  been  very  extraordinary  men  indeed. — S.B.M. 

502r.  - ,  Idem. 

A.  N.  Sherwin-White,  Gnomon  43  (6,  71)  589-597. — The  novelty  of  this 
work  lies  “in  an  effort,  as  hypothetical  as  it  is  ingenious,  to  discredit  every 
detail  of  the  synoptic  narrative  that  does  not  positively  support  the  thesis 
of  the  author,  and  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  Christ  was  in  fact  guilty  of  the 
charge  of  active  sedition  .  .  .  .”  The  hypothesis  itself  goes  back  to  H.  Lietzmann. 
B’s  contribution  is  undermined  by  an  absence  of  an  adequate  understanding  of 
what  constitutes  historical  proof.  The  author  is  so  bent  on  proving  his  case  that 
he  never  stops  to  consider  whether  he  may  not  be  trying  to  prove  the  wrong 
case.  In  instance  after  instance,  cited  and  examined,  B’s  approach  to  his  task 
“fails  to  inspire  historical  confidence.”  But  the  chief  objection  to  the  author 
is  that  “through  parti  pris  he  underestimates  the  factual  element  that  underlies 
the  narratives  and  substitutes  a  different  set  of  facts.”  The  work  is  thus  “a  prime 
example  of  ‘Tendenzkritik’  taken  to  extremes.” — S.B.M. 

503.  K.  Fischer,  “Der  Tod  Jesu  heute.  Warum  musste  Jesus  sterben?” 

Orientierung  35  (18,  71)  196-199. 

Against  a  background  of  the  modern  popular  revival  of  interest  in  Jesus,  an 
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attempt  is  made  to  understand  theologically  as  well  as  psychologically  the 
“necessity”  of  Jesus’  death. 

504.  M.  Herranz  Marco,  “Un  problema  de  critica  historica  en  el  relato  de 
la  Pasion:  la  liberation  de  Barrabas,”  EstBib  30  (2,  71)  137-160. 

No  fact  narrated  by  the  Evangelists  offers  the  guarantees  of  historicity  offered 
by  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross.  Yet  the  incidents  connected  with  it  give 
rise  to  a  disconcerting  variety  of  interpretations.  Among  the  incongruities  is  the 
release  of  Barabbas,  for  which  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  outside  the  NT. 
Nevertheless,  few  authors  deny  the  historicity  of  the  incident.  Many  interpreters 
have  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  incident  in  the  absence  of  witness  to  such 
custom  outside  the  Gospels.  But  it  is  better  to  speak  of  a  “poorly  attested” 
custom,  for  Pes.  8:6  among  Jewish  sources  and  Florentine  Papyrus  61.59  ff. 
among  pagan  ones  speak  of  such  amnesty  to  a  prisoner.  Moreover,  an  analysis 
of  Mk  15:6,  8,  with  its  underlying  Aramaic  original,  and  an  examination  of 
Pilate’s  political  career  would  lead  us  to  conclude  the  likelihood  of  the  incident 
despite  the  strangeness  of  the  “custom”  prompting  it. — S.B.M. 

505.  T.  F.  O’Meara,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus  in  an  Age  of  Trials,”  TheolToday 
28  (4,  72)  451-465. 

A  number  of  current  political  trials  may  be  seen  as  unified  by  the  defendants’ 
seeing  themselves  as  accusers  rather  than  accused  and  the  trials  as  part  of  a 
critique  of  the  process  itself.  Jesus’  trial  is  similar  in  that  he  was  executed  for 
dissent  after  being  sentenced  on  an  insubstantial  charge  in  a  drama  that  “has 
as  its  theme  not  Jesus’  disobedience  of  Moses  and/or  Caesar,  but  the  new 
religio-human  dignity  of  man  preached  by  the  Christ.”  The  inseparable  mixture 
of  the  political  and  the  religious  is  as  apparent  in  that  ancient  trial  as  in  any 
modern  one,  and  the  eventual  subsuming  of  the  religious  under  the  political  in 
the  trial  before  Pilate  lays  open  fruitful  paths  for  theologizing,  one  of  which 
Jn  takes  in  his  concentration  on  the  issue  of  “truth.”  Jesus  refuses  to  flee  to 
either  the  religious  or  the  political  as  sanctuary  from  the  other;  he  insists  that 
they  be  held  together.  Subsequent  interpretation  has  all  too  often  failed  to 
maintain  that  mutual  relationship,  concentrating  upon  the  abstractly  theological 
while  failing  to  perceive  the  radical  critique  of  man’s  cosmos  involved  in  the 
Christ-event.  It  is  just  this  perception  that  is  the  key  to  his  kingdom,  however. 
God  and  man  are  the  only  absolutes  allowable  in  this  vision ;  law  and  order  must 
take  second  place  to  humanity  no  less  than  to  divinity. — J.W.D. 

506.  J.  E.  Wallace,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus:  A  Legal  Response,”  TheolToday 
28  (4,  71)  466-469.  [Cf.  preceding  abstract.] 

O’Meara’s  perception  that  Jesus’  trial  was  a  condemnation  of  human  legal 
processes  is  true,  but  his  distinction  between  political  trials  and  criminal  ones 
is  difficult  to  realize  in  practice.  The  term  “political  trial”  may  be  a  post  factum 
appellation  drawn  out  by  someone’s  “politicization”  of  it.  In  any  trial  the 
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accused  in  some  sense  “accuses”  his  accusers,  challenging  them  to  prove  his 
guilt.  As  for  Jesus’  trial,  the  Sanhedrin  was  a  political  body  and  conjoined  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial  aspects  of  government  in  itself,  a  markedly  different 
situation  from  that  obtaining  in  contemporary  American  jurisprudence. — J.W.D. 

The  Resurrection 

507.  J.  Aleu,  “La  Resurreccion  de  Jesus  en  los  evangelios,”  EstBib  30  (1,  71) 
47-75. 

Two  questions  concerning  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity  need  to  be  asked:  (1)  whether  in  the  Gospels  we  have  primitive 
elements  going  back  to  the  apostolic  preaching;  (2)  whether  in  the  Gospels 
there  are  elements  more  primitive  still  which  allow  us  to  go  back  to  the  life 
of  Christ  and  his  disciples.  In  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  resurrection  there 
are  elements  of  a  more  primitive  kerygma  as  well  as  indications  which,  within 
certain  limits,  allow  us  to  go  back  to  the  historical  events  of  the  “apparitions” 
and  the  “empty  tomb.”  When  each  of  these  events  with  its  interpretations  is 
submitted  to  examination,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that,  granting  the  priority  of 
1  Cor  to  our  Gospel  narratives,  these  nevertheless  do  contain  a  stratum  of 
an  older  tradition  which  is  what  Paul  “delivers”  (1  Cor  15:3-4). — S.B.M. 

508r.  E.  L.  Bode,  The  First  Easter  Morning  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  354]. 

S.  Brown,  TheolStud  32  (3,  71)  541-543. — Bode  gathers  evidence  to  show 
that  Jesus’  tomb  was  in  fact  empty.  He  is  impressively  familiar  with  the  litera¬ 
ture,  but  he  fails  to  face  the  hermeneutical  problem.  Granted  that  Jewish 
apocalyptic  concepts  of  resurrection  demanded  that  the  body  be  absent  from 
the  tomb,  must  today’s  Christian  eschatological  concepts  include  this  (to  us) 
strange  phenomenon?  Is  the  resurrected  body  the  same  as  the  body  that  died, 
with  the  corpse  as  a  link? — A.J.S. 

509.  S.  Brown,  “The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  Life  of  the  Christian,” 
Worship  45  (9,  71)  514-528. 

Jesus’  resurrection  is  a  Christological  tenet  with  soteriological  consequences, 
a  salvific  event  that  has  changed  the  world  and  changed  our  lives.  In  the  early 
church,  as  the  NT  shows,  Christ’s  resurrection  was  absolutely  central  and  from 
him  the  faithful  hoped  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  that  God  had  promised.  It  is  not 
so  today  because  of  the  atrophy  of  Christian  hope  and  the  loss  of  a  sense  for  the 
future.  Jesus’  resurrection  cannot  be  separated  from  his  death  on  the  cross,  yet 
joy  is  the  sign  of  resurrection  faith,  and  that  faith  is  a  salutary  safeguard  against 
the  seduction  of  the  present.  And  the  resurrection  of  the  Christian  is  a  present 
reality.  “Faith  in  the  resurrection  is  not  simply  an  article  of  the  creed  which 
we  renew  just  by  repeating  it.  Faith  in  the  resurrection  means  a  constant  struggle 
with  our  human  tendencies  to  live  for  the  present  and  to  dismiss  all  talk  of 
God’s  future  as  idle  speculation.” — J.J.C. 
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510.  G.  Friedrich,  “Die  Auferweckung  Jesu,  eine  Tat  Gottes  oder  ein  Inter- 
pretament  der  Jiinger?”  KerDog  17  (3,  71)  153-187. 

W.  Marxsen’s  characterization  of  the  resurrection  as  W iderfahrnis  des 
Sehens  is  inadequate.  Ophthe  in  1  Cor  15:8  does  not  refer  to  a  “seeing”  without 
meaning  or  implications.  The  resurrection  itself,  even  before  it  was  interpreted, 
resulted  in  the  sending  of  the  apostles.  Further,  the  resurrection  is  not  just  an 
interpretation  by  early  Christianity,  for  it  was  never  debated,  but  taken  for 
granted  as  a  central  fact  (especially  by  Paul).  Marxsen  places  heavy  stress  on 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  implies  the  carrying  on  of  Jesus’ 
work.  But  how  does  this  differ  from  the  carrying  on  of  Buddha’s  work? 

Marxsen’s  assertion  that  to  the  disciples  seeing  Jesus  automatically  implied 
resurrection  is  false.  The  Pharisees  had  to  fight  to  have  their  notion  of 
resurrection  accepted  and  comparative  material  from  the  Semitic  and  Greco- 
Roman  worlds  shows  that  “being  carried  away”  would  have  been  a  much  more 
familiar  concept  to  apply  to  Jesus.  Resurrection,  however,  means  that  Jesus 
is  not  taken  from  this  world,  but  breaks  through  into  a  new  eon  in  this  world. 
One  further  point:  the  exaltation  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  have  been  closely 
linked  from  the  first  and  resurrection  cannot  be  seen  as  a  later  interpretation  of 
Jesus’  exaltation. 

That  the  resurrection  cannot  be  historically  proved  does  not  mean  that 
we,  with  Marxsen,  must  say  nothing  about  the  happening  itself  and  must  sub¬ 
stitute  the  community  for  the  fact.  The  resurrection  is  an  act  of  God  which  can 
be  neither  proved  nor  disproved  by  history,  and  a  theologian  can  affirm  that 
the  resurrection  is  a  real,  temporal,  historical  happening. — A.J.S. 

511.  A.  Gesche,  “La  Resurrection  de  Jesus  dans  la  theologie  dogmatique,” 
RevTheolLouv  2  (3,  71)  257-306. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  has  commonly  been  rather  disinherited  in  dogmatic 
theology,  a  fate  unlike  that  which  it  enjoys  in  exegesis,  liturgy  and  patristics. 
The  operative  concept  in  Christology  has  been  the  divinity  of  Christ;  the  NT 
affirmations  of  the  centrality  and  the  fundamental ity  of  the  resurrection  seem 
almost  embarrassing.  This  failure  is  attributable  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
resurrection  has  been  approached.  Three  types  of  data  must  be  considered: 
those  furnished  by  historical  research,  by  linguistic  analysis,  and  by  eschatology. 
Theology  must  pay  attention  to  this  eschatological  element  which  places  the 
Christian  at  the  heart  of  theological  life  with  its  existentiaux  of  faith,  hope  and 
charity. — S.B.M. 

512.  B.  Rinaldi,  “Studio  bibliografico  sul  mistero  pasquale  (primato  della 
Croce  o  della  risurrezione?),”  ScuolCatt  99  (Suppl.  2,  71)  115*-143*. 

A  survey  of  recent  Catholic  and  Protestant  literature  on  the  theology  of  the 
NT,  investigating  the  relative  weight  given  to  the  cross  as  the  basis  of  the 
paschal  mystery  or  to  the  resurrection  itself. 
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513.  H.  Wansbrough,  “Theological  Trends.  The  Resurrection,”  Way  11 
(4,  71)  324-330. 

A  survey  of  recent  writing  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  NT.  The 
fundamental  cleavage  is  between  those  who  say  that  the  resurrection  is  an 
expression  of  an  already  existing  faith  and  those  who  say  it  is  the  cause  of  that 
faith.  At  issue  here  are  the  genesis  of  faith,  the  relation  of  Historie  and 
Geschichte,  and  the  nature  of  mythological  language.  Another  set  of  problems 
is  raised  by  the  question:  What  happened  to  Jesus’  body?  Here  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  matters  such  as  the  meaning  of  “spiritual  body”  and  the  significance 
of  Christ’s  resurrection  as  the  pledge  of  our  own.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

514.  R.  Weier,  “tlberlegungen  zur  Struktur  des  Glaubens  an  die  Auferstehung 
Jesu,”  TrierTheolZeit  80  (5,  71)  257-272. 

W.  Marxsen  and  others  before  him  have  dealt  with  the  distance  between  the 
witnesses  to  the  resurrection  and  our  faith.  Marxsen  holds  that  the  NT  gives  us 
interpretations  of  the  event  of  seeing  Jesus,  leaving  us  with  the  choice  of 
trying  to  verify  the  message  of  the  resurrection  or  taking  the  risk  of  faith. 
But  this  dichotomy  is  false.  The  assent  of  faith  grasps  all  our  existence.  We 
ask  God  for  certainty  and  it  bursts  open  in  us  by  God’s  power.  This  request 
for  and  gift  of  certainty  extends  not  just  to  us  subjectively  but  to  the  message 
which  has  been  given  to  us.  Thus  the  cleft  between  resurrection  and  faith  is 
closed.  Certainty  comes  from  the  metahistorical  sphere  to  the  empirical,  since 
both  are  necessary.  Though  faith  is  essentially  entrusting  of  oneself,  it  neces¬ 
sarily  includes  truth  claims. — A.J.S. 

515.  P.  Zarrella,  “Rassegna  bibliografica  sulla  risurrezione  di  Gesu,”  Scuol 
Catt  99  (Suppl.  2,  71)  89M14* 

A  critical  discussion  of  14  recent  books  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Synoptics 

516.  E.  L.  Abel,  “The  Psychology  of  Memory  and  Rumor  Transmission  and 
Their  Bearing  on  Theories  of  Oral  Transmission  in  Early  Christianity,” 
JournRel  51  (4,  71)  270-281. 

Since  form-critics  deal  with  the  transmission  of  oral  material,  the  scientific 
literature  dealing  with  memory  and  rumor  transmission  is  particularly  relevant 
to  their  work.  Form-critics  have  proceeded  on  the  assumptions  that  the  changes 
which  are  likely  to  occur  in  oral  transmission  are  similar  to  those  which  do 
occur  in  written  documents  and  that  the  added  details  in  written  tradition  are 
generally  fanciful.  However,  the  form-critical  principle  that  the  simpler  ver¬ 
sion  represents  the  more  original  has  been  flatly  contradicted  by  psychological 
research  which  proves  that,  as  information  is  transmitted,  the  general  form  or 
outline  of  a  story  remains  intact  but  fewer  words  and  fewer  original  details 
are  preserved. 
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An  important  criterion  in  accepting  material  as  authentic  or  early  in  the 
process  of  oral  transmission  is  the  presence  of  mnemonic  devices  such  as 
rhyme  and  rhythm.  Repetition,  striking  words,  Semitisms  and  subtle  verbal 
twists  are  also  marks  of  primitive  tradition.  “Temporal  sharpening,”  by  which 
indirect  speech  is  changed  into  direct  discourse,  is  a  common  feature  in  oral 
transmission. — D  .J.H. 

517.  D.  G.  A.  Calvert,  “An  Examination  of  the  Criteria  for  Distinguishing 
the  Authentic  Words  of  Jesus,”  NT  Stud  18  (2,  72  )  209-219. 

Five  criteria  which  are  commonly  used  to  exclude  sayings  of  Jesus  as  in¬ 
authentic  are  examined,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  there  is  no  value  in 
ruling  out  material  by  means  of  these  negative  criteria.  Six  positive  criteria  are 
then  appraised.  Two  of  them  have  value — material  is  probably  authentic  if  it 
(a)  positively  differs  from  Jewish  thought  and  ( b )  positively  differs  from  the 
thought  of  the  post-Easter  church.  But  these  two  criteria  are  of  limited  value 
since  they  do  not  on  their  own  build  up  a  full  picture  of  Jesus’  teaching.  The 
“pillar”  criterion  of  P.  W.  Schmiedel  is  found  to  have  been  largely  untrust¬ 
worthy.  The  Aramaic  test  is  inconclusive,  and  the  presumption  that  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Jesus’  teaching  was  a  certain  eschatology  is  inadequate. 
Furthermore,  it  is  often  assumed  that  the  parables  are  a  certain  gateway  to 
Jesus’  authentic  teaching,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  parables  is  not  sufficiently 
established  for  them  to  be  used  for  testing  the  authentic  nature  of  the  rest  of  the 
material. 

We  need  therefore  a  new  combination  of  form-criticism,  literary  and  source 
criticism,  and  redaction-criticism.  Three  criteria  are  suggested.  A  saying  is 
probably  authentic  (1)  if  it  is  found  in  more  than  one  tradition  and  occurs  in 
two  or  more  different  types  of  story,  e.g.  as  a  miracle  in  Mt  and  a  parable  in 
Lk;  (2)  if  it  is  distinctive  from  Jewish  thought  and  from  the  thought  of  the 
church;  (3)  if  an  Evangelist  includes  material  which  does  not  agree  with  his 
purpose,  e.g.  a  saying  which  in  Mk  praises  the  disciples  but  in  Mt  is  critical  of 
them. — J.J.C. 

518.  R.  A.  Edwards,  “An  Approach  to  a  Theology  of  Q,”  JournRel  51  (4,  71) 
247-269. 

A  method  which  considers  both  the  forms  of  the  material  and  its  themes  will 
enable  one  to  recover  the  theology  of  the  Q  community.  Detailed  analysis  shows 
that  the  three  major  items  of  this  theology  are  eschatological  consciousness, 
interest  and  participation  in  prophetic  activity,  and  use  of  wisdom  forms  and 
themes.  Jesus  has  a  twofold  function  for  this  community:  to  warn  about  the 
coming  judgment  and  to  offer  advice  about  how  one  can  be  properly  prepared 
for  the  final  judgment.  Jesus  is  God’s  wisdom  but  not  in  a  speculative  proto- 
Gnostic  sense.  Rather,  he  is  the  one  who  inspires  prophets,  gives  the  law  for 
the  interim,  and  guides  this  community  to  be  concerned  with  everyday  activity 
in  earthly  society.  The  focal  point  of  the  Q  theology  is  discipleship — not  pri- 
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marily  Christology  or  theology.  This  is  a  discipleship  of  preparation  and  empha¬ 
sizes  the  practical  action  which  the  situation  demands. — D.J.H. 

519r.  A.  Gaboury,  La  structure  des  evangiles  synoptiques  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p. 
356]. 

A.  Vanhoye,  Biblica  52  (2,  71)  284-288. — G  proposes  solid  arguments  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  C  (constancy,  where  the  Synoptics  agree  in 
the  sequence  of  the  pericopes)  and  D  (where  they  disagree).  Some  interesting 
conclusions  are  reached,  e.g.,  source-analysis  would  explain  the  great  trans¬ 
position  in  Mt  who,  unlike  Mk  and  Lk,  places  the  parable  discourse  after  the 
mission  of  the  Twelve.  The  study  suffers  from  inaccuracies  (some  are  listed), 
and  at  times  the  thesis  seems  to  control  the  interpretation  of  the  facts.  But  the 
method  employed  is  solid  and  seems  to  hold  promise. — J .J.C. 

520r.  M.  Lehmann,  Synoptische  Quellenanalyse  und  die  Frage  nach  dem 
historischen  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  121]. 

J.  Dupont,  Biblica  52  (2,  71)  276-278. — L’s  book,  as  the  subtitle  indicates, 
is  a  careful  appraisal  of  E.  Hirsch’s  Fruhgeschichte  des  Evangeliums  (1940-41). 
By  carefully  analyzing  three  key  passages — the  parables  (Mk  4:1-31),  the 
rich  young  man  (Mk  10:17-31)  and  the  denial  of  Peter  (Mk  14;  Lk  22),  L 
shows  that  Hirsch  was  arbitrary  in  determining  the  sources  and  their  value; 
the  final  criterion  seems  to  have  been  Hirsch’s  own  idea  of  how  Jesus  would  act 
and  speak.  In  the  three  concluding  chapters  L  sets  forth  the  method  he  thinks 
should  be  followed  in  the  search  for  the  historical  Jesus.  His  program  should 
be  tested;  his  treatment  of  the  parables  deserves  special  mention;  but  this  final 
part  would  carry  more  weight  if  the  exposition  were  immediately  dependent  on 
the  exegesis  of  the  texts  rather  than  based  on  the  opinion  of  exegetes. — J.J.C. 

52  lr.  - ,  Idem. 

K.  Matthiae,  TheolLitZeit  96  (  7,  71)  540-542. — This  study  should  have 
included  E.  Hirsch’s  work  on  the  resurrection  and  some  of  his  later  positions. 
Not  enough  of  his  theological  positions  are  brought  out  and  challenged.  The 
idea  of  history  is  not  sharply  focused  and  related  to  theology. — A.J.S. 

522.  M.  Mees,  “Zur  Frage  der  Logienquelle,”  TheolGeg  14  (2,  71)  103-106. 

Recent  work  on  Q  is  reviewed,  especially  the  work  of  J.  M.  Robinson  and 
H.  Koester  on  the  development  of  sayings  sources.  D.  Liihrmann  and  A.  P. 
Polag  stress  a  variety  of  simultaneous  developments  rather  than  one  line  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Other  essays  reviewed  deal  with  theological  trends  in  Q. — A.J.S. 

523.  E.  Neuhausler,  “Jesu  Stellung  zum  Sabbat.  Versuch  einer  Interpreta¬ 
tion,”  BibLeb  12  (1,71)  1-16. 

An  examination  of  a  number  of  Synoptic  passages  on  the  Sabbath,  especially 
of  Mk  2:28  parr.,  reveals  a  complicated  picture  of  Jesus’  attitude  toward  the 
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Sabbath.  The  focus  is  on  the  person  of  Jesus  accomplishing  on  the  Sabbath 
deeds  that  reflect  the  breaking  in  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  messianic  time  of  sal¬ 
vation.  Jesus  does  not  annihilate  the  old  but  develops  new  life  in  the  old;  thus 
his  attitude  to  the  Law  (and  to  the  Sabbath)  is  seemingly  contradictory.  He 
does  not  reform  the  Law  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  kingdom;  yet  the  Law  re¬ 
mains  an  expression  of  God’s  will  for  him.  After  the  time  of  Jesus  the  kingdom 
is  not  present  in  the  same  manner;  decisions  have  to  be  made  about  Sabbath 
observance,  but  the  words  of  Jesus  continue  to  bear  the  presence  of  the  king¬ 
dom. — G.W.M. 

Matthew 

524.  J.  Czerski,  “Christozentrische  Ekklesiologie  im  Matthausevangelium,” 
BibLeb  12  (1,  71)  55-66. 

Mt  is  dominated  by  its  doctrine  of  the  church  and  its  Christology.  The  close 
relation  between  these  is  seen  in  an  analysis  of  Mt  28:18-20  and  of  the  various 
statements  made  about  Jesus  as  miracle  worker,  judge  and  teacher. — G.W.M. 

525.  M.  A.  Inch,  “Matthew  and  the  House-Churches,”  EvangQuart  43  (4, 
71)  196-202. 

Mt  was  particularly  popular  in  the  early  Christian  house-churches  because 
its  five  pedagogical  sections  sketch  the  way  of  discipleship.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Mt  5 — 7)  brings  one  to  decision  concerning  Christ,  and  then  Mt  10 
introduces  the  disciple  to  his  responsibilities  and  work.  After  Mt  13  develops 
the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  and  anticipates  growing  opposition,  Mt  18  prepares 
the  company  of  disciples  to  enter  into  less  familiar  circumstances.  The  final 
instructional  section  (Mt  24 — 25)  deals  with  the  end  of  the  age  and  prepares  for 
the  approaching  passion.  Just  as  Jesus  did,  so  the  disciple  is  expected  to  speak 
before  the  multitudes  and  to  be  willing  to  accept  a  martyr’s  death. — D.J.H. 

526.  O.  Knoch,  “  ‘Machet  alle  Volker  zu  meinen  Jungern !’  Die  Botschaft  des 
Evangeliums  nach  Mattaus,”  BibKirch  26  (3,  ’71)  65-69. 

Mt,  which  is  to  be  read  in  lectionary  cycle  A  this  year,  is  introduced  under 
the  following  headings:  the  historical  place  of  the  first  Gospel,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  chosen  messiah,  the  church  as  the  true  people  of  God,  the  new 
righteousness,  the  basic  structure  of  the  church,  the  church  being  tested  and 
the  message  of  Mt  today. — A.J.S. 

527r.  R.  S.  McConnell,  Law  and  Prophecy  in  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  Author¬ 
ity  and  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthezv, 
Theologische  Dissertationen  2  (Basel:  F.  Reinhardt,  1969),  vii  and 
224  pp. 

A.  Suhl,  TheolLitZeit  96  (4,  ’71)  271-272. — McC  thinks  that  from  Jesus’ 
acts  Matthew  discovers  the  true  sense  of  the  OT  citations  without  reference  to 
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their  original  context,  and  there  are  interesting  observations  about  the  relation 
of  these  quotations  to  their  context  in  the  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
author  too  easily  dismisses  the  views  of  those  who  disagree  with  him,  and 
often  redaction-criticism  is  not  distinguished  from  judgments  about  the  historical 
Jesus.  Finally,  the  dissertation,  completed  in  1964,  has  not  been  brought  up  to 
date  by  including  the  important  findings  of  the  literature  which  has  appeared 
meanwhile. —  J.J.C. 

528r.  W.  Rothfuchs,  Die  Erfullungszitate  des  Matthdus-Evangeliums  [cf. 
NT  A  14,  p.  243;  §  15-838r]. 

H.  Frankemolle,  TheolRev  67  (1,  71)  33-34. — The  examination  of  the 
fulfillment  quotations  in  Mt  does  not  constitute  an  entirely  new  study,  but  R 
investigates  the  problem  more  thoroughly  than  his  predecessors  and  corrects 
some  of  their  interpretations.  He  believes  the  Sits  im  Leben  was  probably 
preaching,  but  the  arguments  proposed  seem  insufficient  to  support  that  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  correctly  sees  that  the  final  redactor  of  Mt  did  not  possess 
special  geographical  or  biographical  data  nor  a  fixed  written  collection  of  “tes¬ 
timonies.” — J.J.C. 

529r.  M.  J.  Suggs,  Wisdom,  Christology,  and  Law  in  Matthew's  Gospel  [cf. 
NT  A  15,  pp.  122-123;  §  16-142r]. 

B.  Mack,  JournBibLit  90  (3,  71)  353-355. — S’s  new  perspective  on  the 
relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Law  in  Mt  is  especially  significant.  However,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Mt  23:34-36  as  referring  to  Wisdom’s  envoys  may  not  be  as  firm 
a  point  of  departure  as  he  suggests.  The  passage  may  well  belong  to  a  Pales¬ 
tinian  theological  tradition  which  develops  the  motif  of  “sending  and  killing  the 
prophets”  within  the  Deuteronomic  theology  of  history  to  underscore  the  sins  of 
Israel  calling  for  judgment. — D .J.H. 

530r.  - ,  Idem. 

L.  Sweetman,  CalvTheolJ ourn  6  (2,  71)  228-234. — Extensive  summary.  S’s 
case  does  not  stand  or  fall  on  the  validity  of  the  Q  hypothesis;  whatever  the 
documentary  situation,  the  gnosticizing  orientation  of  Paul’s  opponents  in 
Corinth  must  have  been  similar  to  that  which  S  finds  in  Q.  His  use  of  extrabibli- 
cal  material  is  judicious  and  he  does  not  impose  a  false  uniformity  upon  his 
sources.  This  approach  is  thoroughly  compatible  with  and  helpfully  supple¬ 
mental  to  that  of  J.  M.  Robinson  and  H.  Koester  in  Trajectories  through  Early 
Christianity  (1971).— J.W.D. 

531.  D.  Ashbeck,  “The  Literary  Genre  of  Matthew  1 — 2,”  BibToday  57  (71) 
572-578. 

Mt  1 — 2  is  rightly  considered  by  a  number  of  contemporary  scholars  to  be 
midrash  rather  than  history. 
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532.  [Mt  4:3,  6]  R.  Holst,  “The  Temptation  of  Jesus/’  ExpTimes  82  (11, 
71)  343-344. 

Recent  commentators  prefer  to  see  in  the  “If  you  are  the  Son  of  God”  (Mt 
4:3,  6  =  Lk  4:3,  9)  a  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  Sonship.  Four  usages  of 
the  present  conditional  of  reality  in  Q  material  (Mt  6:30  =  Lk  12:28;  Mt.  7:11 
=  Lk  11:13;  Mt  12:27  =  Lk  11:19-20)  are  “sufficiently  common  to  support  the 
claim  that  the  usage  in  Mt  4:3,  6  and  Lk  4:3,  9  may  be  similar.” — S.B.M. 

533.  [Mt  5:32]  G.  Giavini,  “Nuove  e  vecchie  vie  per  la  lettura  delle  clausole 
di  Matteo  sul  divorzio,”  ScuolCatt  99  (2,  71)  83-93. 

Mt  5:32  does  not  touch  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  innocent  party  in 
the  case  of  adultery.  In  Mt  19:9  Jesus  states,  after  presenting  his  own  clear 
anti-divorce  teaching,  that  for  those  who  are  hard-hearted  the  opinion  of 
Shammai  could  be  valid,  i.e.  that  the  sole  reason  for  divorce  and  remarriage  is 
adultery.  Further  theological,  historical  and  pastoral  studies  should  be  made 
to  determine  what  freedom  the  innocent  party  may  have  according  to  Mt  5:32. — 
J.J.c. 

534.  [Mt  5:32]  T.  Stramare,  “Causa  fornicationis.  Verso  una  soluzione  del 
problema  ?”  PalCler  50  (17,71)  1028-32. 

How  reconcile  Matthew’s  exception  (5:32  and  19:9)  with  the  intransigence 
of  Mk  10:2-12;  Lk  16:18;  and  Paul  (1  Cor  7:10  ff.;  Rom  7:2)?  Matthew 
kept  the  clause  because  it  posed  no  problem  to  his  Jewish  milieu;  but  Luke  and 
Mark  suppressed  it  lest  it  seem  offensive  to  the  Gentile  Christians  to  whom 
they  addressed  their  writings. — S.B.M. 

535.  D.  Zeller,  “Das  Logion  Mt  8,  llf/Lk  13,  28f  und  das  Motiv  der 
‘  Volkerwallfahrt,’  ”  BibZeit  15  (2,  71)  222-237. 

Detailed  analysis  suggests  that  the  Q  form  of  the  logion  would  have  been: 
“Many  will  come  from  east  and  west  and  sit  at  the  table  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  while  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  will  be 
thrown  out  (or  possibly:  while  you  will  be  thrown  out)  ;  there  will  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.”  The  major  portion  of  this  part  of  the  article  traces 
the  theme  of  the  procession  of  the  Gentiles  to  Zion  in  the  OT,  the  later 
apocalyptic  writings,  the  Qumran  scrolls  and  rabbinic  literature.  The  motif  is 
never  used  in  connection  with  answering  the  question  as  to  how  the  Gentiles 
are  to  be  saved.  This  conclusion  argues  against  J.  Jeremias’  view  that  the 
logion  is  Jesus’  solution  to  the  theological  problem  of  the  “Gentile  mission.”  [To 
be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

Mt  9:16-17,  cf.  §  16-548. 

536.  M.  D.  Hooker,  “Uncomfortable  Words:  X.  The  Prohibition  of  Foreign 
Missions  (Mt  10:5-6),”  ExpTimes  82  (12,  71)  361-365. 

The  Evangelist  (Mt  28:18-20)  clearly  sees  that  the  limitation  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Jews  (Mt  10:5b-6)  is  temporary  and  no  longer  applicable  in  the  post- 
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resurrection  situation.  Jesus  is  of  course  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,  but 
the  hour  of  judgment  is  at  hand,  and  the  Jews  may  lose  their  privileges.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles;  indeed  such  a  notion  is  ir¬ 
relevant  since  Jesus  did  not  come  to  found  a  new  religion.  Like  his  con¬ 
temporaries  he  probably  believed  that  God  intended  to  save  the  Gentiles  by 
means  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence  Jesus’  mission  to  his  own  people  was  natural 
and  inevitable;  it  was  “exclusive”  because  his  message  was  to  the  existing 
people  of  God.  The  scandal  of  his  words  was  not  in  his  particularism  but  in 
his  prophecy  that  his  own  people  would  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom.  Sal¬ 
vation  did  indeed  come  to  the  Gentiles  through  Israel — not  through  her  witness, 
but  through  her  rejection  of  the  Messiah. — J.J.C. 

537.  P.  Hoffmann,  “Die  Offenbarung  des  Sohnes.  Die  apokalyptischen 
Voraussetzungen  und  ihre  Verarbeitung  im  Q-Logion  Mt  11,27  par 
Lk  10,22,”  Kairos  12  (4,  70)  270-288. 

Both  the  language  and  the  thought  of  this  logion  are  derived  from  the  milieu 
of  Jewish  apocalyptic.  The  first  phrase  refers  to  the  handing  over  of  all  power 
to  the  Son  of  Man,  an  apocalyptic  notion  that  harmonizes  well  with  the 
Christology  of  Q.  The  second  part  deals  with  a  “knowing”  that  is  not  Gnostic 
or  Greek  but  is  rooted  in  OT  usage  and  derived  more  immediately  from 
apocalyptic.  Knowing  the  Son  means  knowing  his  place  and  his  task  in  the 
divine  plan;  knowing  the  Father  means  having  an  insight  into  the  divine  plan 
itself.  Though  Q  and  the  apocalyptic  sources  both  know  a  revelatory  activity 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  future,  only  in  Q  do  we  find  such  a  role  in  the  present. 
Even  the  title  “Son”  is  best  accounted  for  against  the  same  background.  This 
logion  expresses  within  Q  something  analogous  to  the  resurrection  tradition 
elsewhere.  Jesus  has  been  exalted  over  death  to  the  status  of  Son  of  Man;  he 
is  revealed  and  he  reveals  with  authority  (compare  1  Enoch  71:14-17). — G.W.M. 

538r.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  The  Parables  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  13  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p. 
109;  §  15-852r]. 

J.  Jeremias,  TheolLitZeit  96  (4,  71)  270-271.— While  Mt  13:36-52  is  an 
instruction  for  the  disciples,  the  first  part  of  Mt  13  is  directed  to  unbelieving 
Israel  as  a  whole.  Such  is  K’s  thesis  which  he  develops  by  seeking  to  enter  into 
the  mentality  of  the  Evangelist  and  by  striving  to  present  a  unified  picture  for 
the  entire  chapter.  However,  K’s  interpretation  does  not  fit  the  text,  e.g.  he 
claims  that  the  “field”  is  unbelieving  Israel,  though  v.  38  clearly  states  that  it  is 
the  world.  Moreover  there  are  some  odd  statements,  e.g.  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  appears  only  in  the  first  Gospel.  Finally  questions  can  be  raised  about 
his  methodology,  e.g.,  frequently  material  taken  over  from  Mk  is  treated  as 
if  it  were  a  creation  of  Mt.  -J-J-C. 

539.  L.  Marin,  “Essai  d’analyse  structural  d’un  recit-parabole:  Matthieu 
13/1-23,”  EtudTheolRel  46  (1,  71)  35-74. 

While  respecting  the  tentative  nature  of  any  endeavor  which  seeks  to  apply 
the  methods  elaborated  in  one  field  of  investigation  to  another,  though  con- 
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tiguous,  field,  it  is  still  possible  to  assert  the  following  as  a  result  of  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  methods  of  structuralist  analysis. 

Mt  13:1-23  can  be  considered  a  textual  unit  composed  of  four  transphrastic 
linguistic  entities:  l-3a,  a  spatial/contextual  situation  initiating  the  correlation 
“go  out/go  in”  (in  fact  “go  in”  is  found  only  in  13:36  but  is  thematically  and 
topically  related  to  13:10)  ;  3b-9,  a  “fiction”  or  story  within  a  story;  10-17,  a 
heterotropic  unit  relating  syntagmatically  to  l-3a  and  metalinguistically  to  3b-9, 
or  perhaps  a  decoding  of  the  same. 

The  correlation  “go  out/go  in”  brings  with  it  a  whole  series  of  syntagmatic 
correlations:  “exterior/interior,”  “crowds/disciples,”  “clear-obscure  parable/ 
private-enlightening  explanation.”  The  “go  out”  theme,  which  is  a  disjunctive 
syntagma,  establishes  along  with  its  inverse  correlative  a  basic  network  for 
both  the  meaning  and  the  form  of  the  discourse.  This  same  theme  is  repeated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  parable  itself,  and  the  reverse  of  the  theme,  “interior/ 
exterior,”  can  be  traced  in  the  successive  receptacles  of  the  seed:  by  the  path, 
on  the  edges  of  the  field  (rocky  and  thorny  ground),  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
(good  ground). 

A  charting  of  the  articulated  units  according  to  the  model  “interior/exterior/ 
interior”  includes  the  successive  positions  of  Jesus  (house,  lakeside,  boat)  and 
the  successive  audiences,  and  has  as  its  axes  “space”  and  “word.”  It  reveals  a 
fourfold  rhythm  of  repetitive-inverse  symmetry.  A  similar  symmetry  of  four 
movements  can  be  found  in  the  parable  itself. 

The  only  utopic  (or  placeless)  figure  is  that  of  the  sower  in  the  fiction.  The 
shifted  accent  to  the  fate  of  the  seed  and  the  diversity  of  its  destination  leaves 
the  originator,  the  sower,  without  an  imaginary  or  textual  topos.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  over-all  schema.  The  quotation  from  Isa  6:9-10  and  its 
sequence  are  isotopic  and  can  be  charted  according  to  the  correlation,  “gift/non¬ 
gift”  where  they  follow  the  general  schema:  “hear  and  not  understand”;  “hear 
ineffectually” ;  “hear  and  understand.”  This  corresponds  to  the  movement  of  the 
fiction  and  adds  to  it  the  paradigmatic  dimensions  “now/time.” — F.M. 

540.  F.  Kamphaus,  “Zwischen  Abfall  und  Nachfolge.  Auslegung  und  Besinn- 
ung  zu  Mt  16,21-28,”  BibLeb  12  (1,  71)  48-54. 

An  exegesis  of  the  passage  and  an  exposition  of  the  significance  of  the  Son 
of  Man’s  “necessary”  suffering  for  Christian  discipleship. 

Mt  19:9,  cf.  §§  16-533—534. 

541.  A.  Orbe,  “San  Ireneo  y  la  parabola  de  los  obreros  de  la  vina:  Mt.  20,  1-16. 
Parte  segunda,”  EstEcl  46  (177,  71)  183-206.  [Cf.  §  16-159.] 

The  parable  speaks  of  different  hours  but  Irenaeus  translates  them  into  differ¬ 
ent  “times”:  the  five  epochs  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses  and  Christ.  All  the 
workers  are  called  by  the  same  householder.  Origen,  Jerome,  Hilary  and  others 
identified  him  with  Christ;  but  for  Irenaeus  he  represents  the  Father,  the  only 
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Lord  of  both  dispensations.  Similarly,  for  Irenaeus,  the  vineyard  is  the  justice- 
goodness  of  God  in  both  Testaments.  The  steward  of  the  parable  is  for 
Irenaeus,  not  Christ,  but  the  Spirit  who  administers  all  things.  The  denarius 
which  all  the  laborers  received  is  the  same,  bearing  the  image  and  inscription 
of  the  king. — S.B.M. 

Mt  21:23-27,  cf.  §  16-554. 

Mt  22:21,  cf.  §  16-574. 

542.  [Mt  25:14-46]  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Christ’s  Olivet  Discourse  on  the  End  of 
the  Age.  Signs  of  the  End  of  the  Age,”  BiblSac  128  (512,  ’71)  316-326. 

The  disciples  asked  Christ  for  the  sign  of  his  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world  and  he  answered  very  specifically.  The  sign  is  the  great  tribulation  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  abomination  of  desolation,  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  and 
the  persecution  of  Israel.  Then  the  other  events  and  signs  will  follow,  climaxing 
in  the  final  sign  when  the  heavens  break  open  with  the  glory  of  God. — J.J.C. 

543.  P.  H.  Bligh,  “Eternal  Fire,  Eternal  Punishment,  Eternal  Life  (Mt 
25:41,  46),”  ExpTimes  83  (1,71)  9-11. 

These  verses  and  the  associated  parable  reflect  the  imagery  and  tone  of 
contemporary  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings,  particularly  Enoch.  And  the  flavor 
and  setting  of  the  parable  are  those  of  contemporary  Judaism.  At  that  time  an 
attitude  of  contempt  and  indifference  toward  the  Gentiles  prevailed  in  the 
nation,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  NT  and  as  is  exemplified  in  the  judgment  scene 
in  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  where  it  is  said  that  the  messiah  will  appear  to 
punish  the  Gentiles.  Jesus,  however,  changed  the  emphasis.  It  is  from  the  de¬ 
spised  Gentiles  that  he  finds  his  sheep,  those  that  are  his.  One  can  accordingly 
easily  reconstruct  the  life  setting  of  the  parable.  Surrounded  by  his  enemies 
who  are  stung  by  his  scathing  criticism  of  them,  he  then  turns  back  upon  them 
their  severe  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  (Mt  25:41).  It  is  the  righteous  who  are 
destined  for  eternal  life,  not  they  (Mt  25:46;  cf.  especially  Mt  21:31-32).  It 
seems  then  “that  the  words  in  25:41  and  its  parallels  are  used  with  a  striking 
‘originality’  which,  on  Bornkamm’s  thesis,  is  a  hall-mark  of  their  authenticity.” 

-JJ.c. 

544.  C.  Chavasse,  “Not  the  Mountain  Appointed.  Studies  in  Texts:  Matthew 
28:16,”  Theology  74  (  616,  71)  478. 

Mt  28:16  should  read  “the  mountain  where  (not  whither)  Jesus  appointed” 
them  apostles  (ci.  tasso  in  1  Cor  16:15;  Acts  15:2;  Lk  7:8;  and  Deut  1:6,  13 
reflected  in  the  Mosaic  tradition  of  the  NT). — S.B.M. 
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545.  H.  C.  Kee,  “Mark  as  Redactor  and  Theologian:  A  Survey  of  Some 
Recent  Markan  Studies,”  JournBibLit  90  (3,  71)  333-336. 

Observations  on  the  studies  of  J.  Lambrecht,  L.  Hartman,  M.  Horstmann, 
Q.  Quesnell  and  J.  Schreiber.  Those  studies  which  place  Mk  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  community  which  speaks  Greek,  reads  its  Bible  in  Greek,  utilizes 
Hellenistic-type  forms  for  preserving  its  narrative  traditions  and  yet  for  which 
the  perspectives  of  Jewish  apocalypticism  are  constitutive  come  closest  to  the 
profile  and  structure  of  the  earliest  Gospel. — D .J.H. 

546r.  K.  Kertelge,  Die  W under  Jesu  im  Markusevangelium  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p. 

120]. 

J.  Rohde,  TheolLitZeit  96  (7,  71)  503-506. — Summary.  In  his  methodology 
K  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  separating  Markan  tradition  from 
redaction.  The  critical  evaluation  of  previous  work  is  well  done,  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  K  has  freed  himself  from  the  form  of  E.  Lohmeyer’s  Galilee 
hypothesis  held  by  G.  Schille.  While  a  “mission-theological”  interpretation  of 
Mk  6 — 8  is  possible  (a  retrojection  of  the  post-Easter  community  and  Gentile 
mission),  weighty  considerations  militate  against  a  “mission-historical”  in¬ 
terpretation  (seeing  this  section  as  reflecting  the  mission  of  a  primitive  Gali¬ 
lean  Christianity). — A.J.S. 

547r.  K.-G.  Reploh,  Markus — Lehrer  der  Gemeinde  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  351]. 

J.  Lambrecht,  Biblica  52  (2,  71)  278-281. — By  the  careful  employment  of 
redaction-criticism  R  argues  his  thesis  that  Mark  is  above  all  a  teacher  of  the 
community  who  orders  and  rewrites  the  gospel  material  in  function  of  the 
Christians  and  of  the  church  in  his  own  time.  The  methodology  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  sound,  the  work  is  a  valuable  and  lasting  contribution,  and  when  R’s  disser¬ 
tation  was  accepted  (1967),  it  was  a  pioneer  study  in  the  field  of  redaction- 
criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  one  could  wish  he  had  made  a  more  thorough  use 
of  literary  criticism.  A  more  fundamental  point  is  that  in  R’s  presentation  the 
historical  character  of  what  Mark  relates  disappears  almost  completely.  Can  we 
say,  e.g.,  that  in  Mk  4  the  Evangelist  intended  (only)  to  refer  to  actually  living 
Christians  and  that  he  did  not  intend  in  any  way  to  give  an  account  of  real 
events  concerning  Jesus,  his  disciples  and  the  people  of  that  particular  time  and 
place  in  Palestine? — J.J.C. 

548.  F.  Hahn,  “Die  Bildworte  vom  neuen  Flicken  und  vom  jungen  Wein  (Mk. 
2,  21  f  parr),”  EvangTheol  31  (7,  71)  357-375. 

The  double  metaphor  is  a  genuine  and  characteristic  element  of  Jesus’  eschato¬ 
logical  proclamation  which  has  received  varying  interpretations  in  the  course 
of  transmission,  as  the  comparison  of  Mk  2:21-22;  Mt  9:16-17;  Lk  5:36-39, 
and  Gospel  of  Thomas  47  reveals.  The  reconstruction  of  the  original  double- 
membered  double  saying  is  made  up  of  Mt  9:16a  (omitting  to  kainon  tou 
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palaiou )  and  Mk  2:22ab  (omitting  22c).  Lk  represents  the  latest  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment,  followed  then  by  Thomas  47  in  noticeably  altered  form  (combined 
with  two  other  sayings  and  in  inverted  order)  and  accent  (radical  antithesis  of 
old  [  =  flesh,  world]  and  new  [  =  Spirit,  divine  self]).  In  contradistinction  the 
original  saying  emphasized  the  eschatological  newness  of  the  approaching  reign 
of  God,  the  incompatibility  of  new  with  old,  and  the  end  of  the  old.  Mk  2:22c 
alters  this  thrust  by  suggesting  a  new  form  (in  this  world)  for  this  newness, 
thereby  linking  the  saying  to  the  preceding  controversy,  2:18-20.  Lk’s  alterations 
are  even  more  extensive:  closer  association  with  preceding  verses  as  response 
to  the  Pharisees,  different  version  of  the  saying  in  v.  36,  addition  of  independent 
logion  in  v.  39.  Here  it  is  not  merely  the  old  which  is  threatened  by  the  new, 
but  the  new  is  endangered  by  association  with  the  old.  Thus  Lk  5:39  warns 
against  the  attractiveness  ( chrestos )  of  the  old,  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  calls  for  an  either/or  in  the  spirit  of  Mk  8:15  parr. — J.H.E. 

549.  H.  Wansbrough,  “Mark  iii.  21 — Was  Jesus  out  of  his  mind?”  NT  Stud 
18  (2,  72)  233-235. 

The  subject  of  exeste  is  the  crowd  and  not  Jesus  since  the  crowd  was  the 
most  recently  mentioned  masculine  noun.  The  verb  in  its  16  other  NT  occurrences 
indicates  an  enthusiastic  reaction  to  some  person  or  action  which  is  considered 
to  be  of  supernatural  origin,  and  hoi  par J  autou  means  Jesus’  adherents.  Against 
this  interpretation  it  is  urged  that  autos  in  the  same  verse  would  refer  first  to 
Jesus  and  then  to  the  crowd.  However,  Mark  is  elsewhere  careless  in  the  use 
of  autos  (1:25,  43-44;  2:15;  3:2;  7:32).  The  verse  then  should  read:  “When 
they  heard  it,  his  followers  went  out  to  calm  it  (the  crowd)  down,  for  they 
said  it  was  out  of  control  with  enthusiasm.” — J.J.C. 

550.  [Mk  4:1-34]  M.  Morlet,  “Le  chapitre  des  paraboles  dans  l’fivangile  de 
Marc,”  EspVie  81  (37,  71)  513-520. 

Mk  4  is  the  only  chapter  of  instructions  as  such  in  the  Gospel  and  one  of  its 
rare  discourses.  Consequently,  it  is  interesting  to  understand  the  context  of  Mk 
4  and,  in  the  light  of  this  context,  to  study  the  structure  of  the  discourse,  to  see 
its  purpose  and  to  discover  its  ecclesial  preoccupation.  The  chapter  is  in  a 
section  of  Mk  which  underlines  the  opposition  between  the  chosen  Twelve  and 
the  family  of  Jesus.  In  Jesus  the  power  of  God  is  manifested  and  by  him  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  is  overthrown.  Throughout  the  Gospel  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  frequently  mentioned  but  the  content  of  this  teaching  is  rarely  elaborated. 
Chap.  4  is  an  important  exception.  In  it  Jesus  teaches  “in  parables,”  in  the 
biblical  sense  of  lessons  drawn  from  the  history  of  Israel  to  make  clear  the 
divine  plan.  Because  parables  explain  the  divine  mystery  they  are  hard  to 
understand  and  need  an  interpreter. 

Thus  the  application  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  (4:3-9)  in  4:13-20  is  a 
word-by-word  commentary  to  which  Mk  gives  a  moral  application,  shifting  the 
accent  from  the  Word’s  power  to  its  reception.  This  shift  is  further  stressed  in 
the  lamp  and  the  measure  (vv.  21-25).  The  intervening  vv.  10-12  stress  the 
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fact  that  the  understanding  of  the  mystery  is  also  a  gift,  and  the  final  two 
parables  (vv.  26-32)  are  appended  to  explain  further  the  response  to  the  Word. 
The  primitive  church,  trying  to  grasp  the  mission  of  Jesus,  seeks  to  understand 
both  the  successes  and  the  difficulties  of  Jesus’  mission. — S.B.M. 

551.  J.  O’Callaghan,  “Posible  identificacion  de  P44  C  recto  b  como  Me  4, 
22-24,”  Biblica  52  (3,  71)  398-400. 

In  the  Crum-White  edition  of  P44  there  are  fragments  of  a  lectionary  some 
of  which  (grouped  under  C)  are  “unidentified.”  On  one  possible  reading,  C 
recto  b  can  be  identified  as  belonging  to  Mk  4:22-24. — S.B.M. 

552r.  [Mk  4:35 — 6:6]  W.  Schmithals,  W under  und  Glaube  [cf.  NT  A  15, 
p.  359]. 

G.  Bassarak,  TheolLitZeit  96  (8,  71)  588-590. — S  attempts,  by  careful 
reflection,  to  arrive  at  a  contemporary  meaning  for  the  miracle  stories.  Some 
of  his  applications  and  interpretations  are  unconvincing.  His  assertion  that  Mk 
so  constructed  his  Gospel  as  to  show  the  disciples  gradually  having  their  eyes 
opened  goes  against  Wrede’s  demonstration  that  the  disciples’  misunderstanding 
is  taken  away  only  in  their  encountering  the  resurrected  Jesus.  But  many  of  his 
formulations  (using  existentialist  terms)  are  felicitous. — A.J.S. 

553r.  [Mk  6:52]  Q.  Quesnell,  The  Mind  of  Mark  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  351; 
§§  1 5-871  r — 872r]. 

U.  Luz,  TheolLitZeit  96  (5,  71)  349-351. — The  book’s  outstanding  merit  is 
its  consistent  methodology,  since  the  author  proceeds  analytically,  setting  forth 
the  reason  for  each  step  in  his  argument.  Gradually,  however,  he  widens  his 
horizon,  and  here  one  feels  that  he  is  entering  more  and  more  into  the  realm 
of  the  hypothetical.  Furthermore,  Q  appears  to  assume  that  there  was  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  original  Christian  writings,  an  assumption  questioned  by  not 
a  few  scholars.  Also,  the  miracles  are  treated  too  lightly.  The  observations  on 
the  continuity  and  discontinuity  in  Mk  before  and  after  the  confession  of 
Peter  deserve  special  mention. — J.J.C. 

554.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Die  Vollmacht  Jesu.  Zu  Mk  11,  27-33,”  KathGed 
27  (4,  71)  105-109. 

In  the  contemporary  discussions  of  authority  in  the  church,  it  is  useful  to 
examine  the  Gospel  passages  in  which  Jesus’  authority  is  at  issue,  for  the 
church’s  authority  rests  on  that  of  Jesus  and  is  destined  for  the  uses  to  which 
his  authority  was  directed. — G.W.M. 

Mk  12:17,  cf.  §  16-574. 

555.  [Mk  12:41-44]  G.  M.  Lee,  “The  Story  of  the  Widow’s  Mite,”  ExpTimes 
82  (11,  71)  344. 

Is  there  a  parallel,  “of  thought  though  not  of  language,”  between  this  ac¬ 
count  (Mk  12:41-44  par.)  and  Euripides’  Danae  fragment  329? — S.B.M. 
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556.  J.  Dupont,  “II  n’en  sera  pas  laisse  pierre  sur  pierre  (Marc  13,2;  Luc 
19,44)/’  Biblica  52  (3,  71)  301-320. 

The  prophecy  in  Mk  13:2  parr,  and  the  charges  brought  against  Jesus  in  the 
trial  (Mk  14:57-58  par.)  are  echoed  by  the  jeers  at  the  crucifixion  (Mk  15:29; 
Mt  27:40)  and  find  parallels  in  the  trial  of  Stephen  (Acts  6:14)  as  well  as 
the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Jn  2:19).  The  relation  between  these  incidents  re¬ 
quires  a  fresh  examination  because  not  enough  account  has  been  taken  of  a 
parallel  in  Lk  19:44.  Despite  the  fact  that  J.  Bihler  called  attention  to  Lk  19:44 
in  connection  with  Mk  13:2,  R.  Pesch,  L.  Hartman  and  J.  Lambrecht  ignored 
it.  If  the  Lukan  formula  comes  from  Mark,  as  some  maintain,  then  we  cannot  go 
beyond  Mk  for  the  existence  of  the  logion.  But  because  of  the  Aramaic  traces 
in  Lk  19:43-44,  the  biblical  echoes  in  them  (cf.  Isa  29:3;  Hos  10:14;  14:1; 
Nah  3:10;  Ps  137:9)  and  the  context  into  which  Luke  inserts  v.  44b,  we  can 
conclude  that  Luke’s  source  for  44b  is  the  same  as  that  for  43-44a,  as  the  links 
of  19:43-44  with  23:29-31  confirm.  These  two  passages  are  set  symmetrically 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Jesus’  stay  in  Jerusalem,  so  that  traces  of  a 
source  in  the  second  suggest  a  source  in  the  first.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  for 
the  traditional  nature  of  Lk  23:29-31:  the  quotation  of  Hos  10:8c  in  v.  30 
follows  the  order  of  codex  A  of  the  LXX  (cf.  the  same  order  in  Rev  6:16) ; 
there  is  a  kinship  of  ideas  in  v.  31  with  the  saying  attributed  to  Jose  ben 
Jo'ezer  (crucified  ca.  150  B.C.).  We  can  conclude  that  the  Gospels  have  pre¬ 
served  two  independent  witnesses  to  a  logion.  Mark  cited  a  transmitted  prophecy. 
He  did  not  create  it. — S.B.M. 

557.  [Mk  13:33-37]  A.  Weiser,  “Von  der  Predigt  Jesu  zur  Erwartung  der 
Parusie.  Uberlieferungsgeschichtliches  zum  Gleichnis  vom  Turhiiter,” 
BibLeb  12  (1,71)  25-31. 

Who  or  what  goes  away  and  returns  in  the  parables  about  the  departing 
master  commissioning  his  servants?  The  parable  of  the  doorkeeper  in  Mk  is 
an  authentic  parable  of  Jesus  reworked  by  the  Evangelist.  Interpreted  in  the 
light  of  Jesus’  preaching,  it  originally  referred  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
which  may  be  seen  as  the  coming  both  of  salvation  and  of  judgment  (as  in  this 
parable).  The  early  church  rapidly  came  to  interpreting  such  parables  about 
the  person  of  Jesus  himself.  By  his  placing  of  it  in  the  context  of  Mk  13  and 
by  his  editorial  changes,  the  Evangelist  here  emphasizes  that  expectation  of  a 
proximate  parousia  is  not  linked  to  knowledge  of  the  end  time  but  demands 
constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  community. — G.W.M. 

558.  A.  Vanhoye,  “La  fuite  du  jeune  homme  nu  (Me  14,51-52),”  Biblica  52 
(3,71)  401-406. 

In  the  Markan  passion  narrative  there  is  only  one  episode  that  is  peculiarly 
his.  It  is  added  to  the  narrative  of  the  disciples’  fleeing  at  the  time  of  Jesus’ 
arrest.  Why  did  Mark  preserve  this  “trivial”  and  “indecent”  incident  of  the 
youth’s  flight?  Various  answers  have  been  suggested:  added  realism,  per- 
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sonal  reasons,  witness  to  the  veracity,  fulfillment  of  prophecy  (Amos  2:16),  or 
a  sign  of  the  extreme  distress  of  eschatological  times.  But  several  verbal  links 
with  the  rest  of  Mk’s  passion  suggest  that  the  episode  constitutes,  in  the  Markan 
redaction,  a  kind  of  enigmatic  prefiguration  of  Jesus’  lot. — S.B.M. 

559.  [Mk  16]  H.  W.  Bartsch,  “Der  Schluss  des  Markus-Evangeliums.  Ein 
uberlieferungsgeschichtliches  Problem,”  TheolZeit  27  (4,  ’71)  241-254. 

Mk  14:62  suggests  that  there  were  accounts  describing  the  appearances  of  the 
risen  Lord  as  those  of  the  Son  of  Man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  These 
accounts,  along  with  1  Cor  15:3-5;  Mt  27:51b-53;  28:2-5,  9-10,  belong  to  a  kind 
of  apocalyptic  material  concerned  more  with  present  reality  than  with  future 
expectation  and  perhaps  best  described  as  “accomplished  fulfillment.”  This  mode 
of  thinking  underlies  the  Pauline  “already/not  yet”  dialectic,  the  admission  of 
Gentiles  to  table-fellowship  on  the  basis  of  Isa  2:3  and  60:3,  and  the  acceptance 
of  Jesus  as  messiah  and  Son  of  Man. 

By  adding  the  empty  tomb  narrative,  Mark  has  historicized  the  event  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  end  of  history.  Since  Mark  expected  the  parousia  to  occur  in 
Galilee  in  the  very  near  future,  this  historicizing  tendency  was  quite  acceptable 
to  him.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  reconstruct  the  original  conclusion,  certain 
motifs  (e.g.  14:62)  in  the  passion  narrative  can  give  us  some  idea  of  its 
character.  1  Cor  15:3-7  implies  that  the  conclusion  contained  one  or  more 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord,  while  Mt  28:2-5,  9-10  provides  some  hints  for 
determining  its  style. — D.J.H. 

560.  [Mk  16:9-20]  J.  K.  Elliott,  “The  Text  and  Language  of  the  Endings  to 
Mark’s  Gospel,”  TheolZeit  27  (4,  ’71)  255-262. 

The  article  first  provides  lists  of  MSS  which  have  the  longer  ending,  which 
have  it  marked  with  asterisks  or  obeli  or  with  a  critical  note,  which  add  the 
shorter  ending  before  the  longer,  which  have  the  shorter  ending  only,  and 
which  end  at  16:8.  Then  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  language  and  style  of  these 
endings  compared  with  Mk  and  other  NT  writings  aims  to  prove  that  the  end¬ 
ings  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  original  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

Luke 

561r.  H.  Schurmann,  Das  Lukas  evangelium.  Erster  Teil  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  352]. 

J.  Dupont,  TheolRev  67  (1,  ’71)  34-35. — This  work,  whose  first  volume  now 
appears,  will  long  remain  the  classic  scientific  commentary  on  the  third  Gospel. 
The  enormous  amount  of  information,  the  accuracy  of  the  exegesis,  and  the 
impressive  way  in  which  S  presents  his  interpretation  of  the  evidence  cause  the 
study  to  rank  above  any  that  we  possess  at  present.  There  will  inevitably  be 
disagreement  on  some  points,  e.g.  on  the  division  of  the  Gospel,  and  some 
scholars  would  give  greater  prominence  to  Luke’s  theology  and  to  the  distinc¬ 
tive  features  of  his  redaction. — J.J.C. 
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562.  [Lk  1 — 2]  P.-L.  Carle,  “Les  deux  premiers  chapitres  de  saint  Luc  et 
leur  traduction,”  NovVet  46  (3,  71)  188-201. 

The  translators  of  the  1964  (French)  lectionary  met  the  challenge;  those  of 
the  1970  one  did  not.  To  illustrate  their  failure  the  annunciation,  visitation  and 
presentation  narratives  in  these  two  chapters  are  examined.  There  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  corrections  made  in  future  revisions,  and  common  sense  and  good  taste 
are  bound  to  prevail. — S.B.M. 

563.  D.  J.  Sneen,  “An  Exegesis  of  Luke  1:1-4  with  Special  Regard  to  Luke’s 
Purpose  as  a  Historian,”  ExpTimes  83  (2,  71)  40-43. 

Though  Lk  is  certainly  writing  history,  relating  events  and  interpreting  them 
much  as  Polybius  would  have  done,  he  is  also  bearing  witness  to  those  events 
kerygmatically.  A  careful  study  of  the  Prologue  demonstrates  Lk’s  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  dual  mission. — J.W.D. 

564.  G.  Schneider,  “Lk  1,  34.  35  als  redaktionelle  Einheit,”  BibZeit  15  (2,  71) 
255-259. 

Both  Mary’s  question  in  Lk  1:34  and  the  angel’s  answer  in  1:35  must  be 
regarded  as  redactional  elements,  yet  the  similarities  between  1:35  and  Mt 
1:18,  20  suggest  that  the  Evangelist  used  traditional  material.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  vocabulary,  style  and  theology  1:35  is  thoroughly  Lukan.  Into  the 
pre-Lukan  annunciation  story  built  around  Isa  7:14  (vv.  26-33,  38)  Luke  has 
inserted  the  secondary  motif  of  the  virgin  birth  (vv.  34-37).  The  structural 
parallelism  with  Lk  1:18-20,  the  structure  of  1:34-35  itself,  and  the  incoherence 
resulting  from  the  insertion  all  confirm  this  explanation.  The  creative  role  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  emphasized  both  here  and  in  Mt  1:18-23  points  to 
Hellenistic  Jewish  Christianity  as  the  sphere  in  which  the  Christology  in¬ 
volving  virgin  birth  had  its  origin. — D.J.H. 


565.  G.  Schwarz,  “Der  Lobgesang  der  Engel  (Lukas  2,  14), 
(2,71)  260-264. 


a 


BibZeit  15 


If  the  Greek  word  eudokias  is  excised  and  the  remaining  words  rearranged, 
we  have  a  three-beat  distich  in  synthetic  parallelism:  Doxa  en  hypsistois  they/ 
kai  eirene  epi  ges  anthropois.  The  Aramaic  retroversion  of  this  would  be:  sibha’ 
berumd’  le’elahd’  /  uselamdJ  beJar(d}  le’encisa’.  The  Aramaic  word  re‘uta ’  which 
corresponds  to  Greek  eudokia  was  added  to  limit  the  peace  to  those  who  had 
accepted  Christ  and  thus  follows  the  pattern  employed  by  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity  in  1QH  iv,  32  f.  and  xi,  9. — D.J.H. 


566.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “Does  Luke  2:41-52  Anticipate  the  Resurrection?”  Exp 
Times  83  (3,  71)  87-89. 

If,  as  several  indications  lead  one  to  suspect,  these  verses  are  an  insertion,  we 
need  to  ask  Luke’s  motive  for  adding  them.  A  stronger  motive  for  the  addition 
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than  either  the  need  for  an  illustration  of  v.  40  or  the  desire  to  provide  a  link 
between  Jesus’  birth  and  his  ministry  may  be  Luke’s  dramatic  and  theological 
purpose.  “The  story  may  have  been  inserted  by  Luke  to  anticipate  the  accounts 
of  the  resurrection.”  The  lack  of  understanding  in  v.  50  accords  well  with  the 
predictions  of  the  passion  in  9:45  and  18:34.  Another  link  is  the  reference  to 
three  days.  The  similarity  between  the  infancy  narrative  in  which  Jesus  is 
“depicted  as  outdistancing  the  representatives  of  the  old  dispensation”  and  the 
transfiguration  is  also  to  be  noted.  The  verb  dei  in  v.  49  and  elsewhere  in  Lk, 
anabaind  here  and  in  18:31,  as  well  as  the  reference  to  the  Passover,  might  be 
significant,  too.  “A  parallel  may  also  be  drawn  between  Lk  2:41-52  and  the 
story  of  the  walk  to  Emmaus” — the  bewilderment  at  Jesus’  absence,  the  journey 
away  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  three-day  reference.  Seen  this  way,  “the  story 
has  great  significance  for  Luke’s  over-all  literary  and  theological  purpose.” 
— S.B.M. 

Lk  4:3,  9,  cf.  §  16-532. 

Lk  5:36-39,  cf.  §  16-548. 

567.  O.  Bocher,  “Ass  Johannes  der  Taufer  kein  Brot  (Luk.  vii.  33)  ?”  NTStud 
18  (1,  71)  90-92. 

Scholars  have  not  sufficiently  considered  how  Lk  7:33  (Mt  11:18)  clarifies 
Mt  3:4  (Mk  1:6).  Ascetics  were  accustomed  to  abstain  from  meat  and  wine 
which  were  considered  demonic  in  their  influence,  and  approved  substitutes  for 
meat  and  wine  were  locusts  as  food  and  honey  as  drink.  Lk  7:33  “he  ate  no 
bread”  seems  to  mistranslate  the  underlying  Hebrew  word  lehem,  which  can 
mean  either  “bread”  or  “meat.”  John  ate  no  meat  and  drank  no  wine  and  thus 
his  diet,  as  well  as  his  clothing,  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  prophet. — J.J.C. 

568.  K.  Loning,  “Ein  Platz  fur  die  Verlorenen.  Zur  Formkritik  zweier  neu- 
testamentlicher  Legenden  (Lk  7,36-50;  19,1-10),”  BibLeb  12  (3,  71) 
198-208. 

First  the  narrative  framework  of  the  stories  is  examined,  then  the  legendary 
figure  of  the  one  needing  salvation,  the  legendary  formulation  of  the  controversy, 
and  finally  the  life-situation.  The  persons  (publican,  sinner)  represent  members 
of  the  later  Christian  community ;  those  who  were  wanting  in  love  for  a  minority 
are  being  reproached  for  their  lack  of  brotherly  love.  The  occasion  for  the 
legends  is  not  to  preserve  edifying  matter  but  to  keep  the  liberating  message  of 
Jesus  alive  in  the  memory  of  the  present  community  and  thus  to  safeguard  the 
basis  of  the  community  life  from  a  threatening  deterioration. — J.J.C. 

569.  [Lk  9:51 — 19:27]  P.  J.  Bernadicou,  “Self-Fulfillment  according  to  Luke,” 
BibToday  56  (71)  505-512. 

The  Lukan  travel  narrative  is  examined  with  an  eye  to  ascesis,  and  the 
Evangelist’s  stress  on  love  of  neighbor,  listening  to  Jesus’  word  and  prayer 
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is  illumined  as  the  way  to  that  acceptance  of  salvation  which  is  self-fulfillment 
because  it  is  self-transcendence. — J.W.D. 

570.  [Lk  9:51 — 19:28]  G.  Ogg,  “The  Central  Section  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St  Luke,”  NT  Stud  18  (1,  71)  39-53. 

The  central  section  of  Luke’s  Gospel  (9:51 — 19:28)  is  in  three  parts — two 
accounts  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  an  intervening  section.  For  Jesus’  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  the  Evangelist  apparently  made  use  of  two  traditions: 
one  for  writing  9:51 — 10:42,  and  the  other  for  17:11 — 19:28.  These  two  accounts 
seem  to  be  chronologically  arranged,  “but  it  was  not  possible  for  Luke,  with 
the  available  data,  to  weave  the  two  into  a  single  running  account  with  any 
assurance  that  its  episodes  would  be  in  correct  sequence.” 

Lk  11:1 — 17:10,  the  part  inserted  between  the  two  accounts  of  the  journey, 
is  (1)  essentially  a  record  of  Jesus’  activities  during  his  ministry  in  Galilee, 
Phoenicia  and  the  Decapolis  preceding  his  final  departure  from  Galilee  for 
Jerusalem.  (2)  These  activities  belong  to  the  period  described  in  Mk  6:45 — 8:26, 
and  (3)  seem  to  come  from  two  different  cycles.  The  article  concludes  with  a 
brief  outline  of  how  this  section  was  built  up  and  brought  to  its  present  state. 
-J.J.C. 

Lk  10:22,  cf.  §  16-537. 

Lk  13:28-29,  cf.  §  16-535. 

571.  M.  Ledrus,  “II  fattore  infedele  (Lc  16,  1-9).  Stralciato  da  uno  studio  in 
preparazione  sulla  modestia  (epieikeia)  evangelistica,”  PalCler  50  (15-16, 
71)  978-982. 

The  unjust  steward’s  conduct  illustrates  the  only  way  for  the  church  to  act 
and  the  spirit  of  its  true  ministers  who,  according  to  1  Tim  3:2-4,  must  be 
forbearing. — S.B.M. 

572.  H.  D.  Betz,  “The  Cleansing  of  the  Ten  Lepers  (Luke  17:11-19),”  Journ 
BibLit  90  (3,  71)  314-328. 

The  introduction  to  the  pericope  (v.  11)  is  almost  certainly  a  Lukan  creation, 
but  there  are  no  firm  criteria  for  deciding  whether  v.  19  must  be  regarded  as 
pre-Lukan  or  as  a  Lukan  redactional  addition.  The  pre-Lukan  apophthegm 
consists  of  the  healing  of  the  ten  lepers  (vv.  12-14)  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Samaritan  (vv.  15-18).  The  oldest  layer  of  the  apophthegm  told  of  the  healing 
of  the  ten  and  the  gratitude  of  only  one.  The  second  layer  specified  the  one  who 
returned  as  a  Samaritan  and  saw  his  return  as  a  conversion  to  Christian  faith. 
By  making  the  nine  be  Jews  the  redactor  at  the  third  stage  presupposes  a  nega¬ 
tive  opinion  of  them;  this  redaction  took  place  after  the  definitive  split  beween 
Judaism  and  Christianity  and  after  the  success  of  the  Christian  mission  to  the 
Samaritans. 
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The  author  of  the  apophthegm  (  =  first  layer)  distinguishes  sharply  between 
the  experience  of  a  healing  miracle  and  the  Christian  experience  of  salvation. 
“He  wants  to  emphasize  that  the  genuine  Christian  understanding  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  salvation  is  always  intimately  related  to  man’s  convictional  and 
attitudinal  orientation.”  By  identifying  the  man  as  a  Samaritan,  the  one  who 
returns  is  given  greater  profile;  his  response  is  described  as  praising  God  and 
acknowledging  Jesus  as  mediator  of  his  salvation.  Viewed  in  this  light,  Lk 
17:11-19  may  well  be  a  parody  of  the  healing  narrated  in  Mk  1:40-45  (  =  Mt 
8:1-4;  Lk  5:12-16).— D.J.H. 

573.  [Lk  18:1-8]  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Law  in  the  New  Testament:  The  Parable 
of  the  Unjust  Judge,”  NTStud  18  (2,  72)  178-191. 

In  NT  times  Palestine  had  two  sorts  of  courts,  one  religious,  the  other  civil, 
both  de  jure  and  de  facto  valid  and  efficacious.  The  Torah  forbids  access  to 
non- Jewish  courts  even  if  they  give  decisions  which  coincide  with  what  a 
righteous  Jewish  court  would  grant.  This  is  Mishnaic,  Pharisaic  law.  However, 
the  common  people  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  go  to  the  Procurator’s  officials 
or  to  the  Hellenistic  administrative  judge  if  they  could  gain  thereby.  A  similar 
attitude  toward  the  secular  courts  appears  in  the  words  of  Jesus  who  wished  dis¬ 
putes  settled  within  the  church  (Mt  18:17)  and  in  Paul  who  forbade  recourse 
to  civil  tribunals  (1  Cor  5:12 — 6:8). 

In  the  parable  the  widow,  instead  of  resting  content  with  what  the  community 
court  could  do  for  her  (if  anything),  went  to  the  administrative  judge,  trusting 
that  he  would  sort  out  her  case.  This  is  the  worldly  pattern — a  worldly  widow 
and  a  worldly  judge.  The  link  between  her  case  and  the  appeal  to  God  (vv.  6-8) 
comes  from  the  terms:  “widow”  suggests  the  idea  of  Israel;  “judge”  suggests 
the  thought  of  the  supreme  judge,  God. 

The  woman  wishes  to  have  the  judge  actually  or  virtually  become  her  advocate 
and  defender.  The  judge,  who  did  not  fear  man,  i.e.  no  man  could  put  any 
pressure  on  him,  is  moved  by  the  widow’s  persistence,  for  “otherwise  she  will 
blacken  my  face.”  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  hypopiazo.  The  sense 
is  that  she  will  destroy  his  prestige,  cause  him  to  lose  face.  By  coming  to  him 
frequently  she  would  thus  make  it  public  knowledge  that  either  he  could  not 
help  her  or  would  not  help  her  because  he  was  under  obligation  to  another,  i.e. 
her  adversary.  The  background  for  the  reference  to  God’s  judgment  is  Sir 
35:12-18,  and  the  text  discovered  at  Masada  helps  to  explain  makrothymei  in 
v.  7.  God  will  not  delay  (to  satisfy  the  widow)  till  he  has  crushed  the  nations. 
For,  like  the  judge,  God  also  has  a  reputation  which  he  does  not  wish  to  lose. 
Hence  for  his  name’s  sake  he  will  do  justice  to  Israel. — J.J.C. 

Lk  19:1-10,  cf.  §  16-568. 

Lk  19:44,  cf.  §  16-556. 

Lk  20:1-8,  cf.  §  16-554. 
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574.  C.  H.  Giblin,  “  ‘The  Things  of  God’  in  the  Question  Concerning  Tribute 
to  Caesar  (Lk  20:25;  Mk  12:17;  Mt  22:21)/’  CathBibQuart  33  (4,  71) 
510-527. 

The  dictum  “Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God’s”  has  occasioned  much  discussion  over  whether  Jesus 
was  being  evasive,  unwilling  to  make  a  political  pronouncement.  P.  Bonnard  has 
summarized  interpretations  under  three  “political”  headings:  (1)  “ironic,”  em¬ 
phasizing  Jesus’  lack  of  interest  in  politics  (S.  Kierkegaard,  M.  Dibelius,  A. 
Schweitzer)  ;  (2)  “anti-Zealot,”  in  which  either  (a)  he  reminds  the  questioners 
that  they  acknowledge  Caesar’s  authority  by  carrying  his  coins  (V.  Zsifkovits, 
W.  Harrington,  C.  Stuhlmueller)  or  ( b )  he  makes  the  tax  question  secondary 
to  what  is  due  to  God  (G.  Bornkamm,  R.  Volkl,  R.  Schnackenburg) ;  (3)  the 
“two  reigns”  approach,  which  holds  that  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  Caesar  are 
for  a  time  coincident  and  that  each  is  due  loyalty  in  its  own  sphere  (Bonnard, 
L.  Goppelt).  This  essay  seeks  a  stronger  exegetical  base  for  (2b). 

The  structure  and  genre  of  the  narrative  deserve  more  attention.  This  is  really 
a  controversy  with  its  focus  on  Jesus’  teaching;  Jesus  corrects  his  questioners’ 
limited  perspective  with  a  counter-question  or  arresting  pronouncement.  “Eva¬ 
siveness”  is  a  misplaced  charge.  Rather,  Jesus  seeks  to  effect  a  new  point  of 
view  by  his  reply.  Recent  redaction-criticism  has  emphasized  Lk’s  attention  to 
the  political  intentions  of  Jesus’  adversaries  and  Lk’s  own  apologetic  interests, 
but  here  he  depoliticizes  a  narrative  (e.g.  in  omitting  the  Herodians).  “The 
things  of  God”  are  men  who  offer  themselves  to  God,  as  the  phrase  “image  and 
inscription”  shows.  “Image”  refers  to  the  image  of  God,  in  which  men  are 
created,  and  “inscription”  (usually  neglected  by  exegetes)  most  likely  reflects 
the  kind  of  development  to  be  seen  in  the  Targum  to  Isa  44:5,  where  inscribing 
the  Lord’s  name  on  one’s  hand  gives  way  to  presenting  oneself  before  him. 
Though  this  last  argument  is  not  conclusive  or  even  unambiguous,  when  taken 
with  the  other  exegetical  observations  here  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  moral 
interpretation  preferable  to  the  political  or  apologetic.  “The  things  of  God”  has 
a  similar  sense  in  Mt  and  Mk.  Thus  Jesus’  answer  is  neither  political  theology 
nor  evasion  but  a  moral  and  theological  challenge. — J.W.D. 

Lk  21:1-4,  cf.  §  16-555. 

575.  D.  L.  Miller,  “ Empaizein :  Playing  the  Mock  Game  (Luke  22:63-64),” 
JournBibLit  90  (3,  71)  309-313. 

What  is  depicted  in  Lk  22:63-64  seems  closer  to  the  Hellenistic  game  chalke 
myia,  (“blindman’s  bluff”)  than  to  myinda  (“blind  tag”)  or  kollabismos  (“spank 
the  baby”)  as  related  in  Pollux’s  Onomasticon  9,  113.  In  “blindman’s  bluff”  the 
one  who  is  “it”  is  blindfolded  and  tries  to  find  the  others  while  being  hit  from 
all  directions  with  papyrus  husks.  A  contemporary  version  of  the  game  found 
in  Harold  Pinter’s  play  The  Birthday  Party  with  its  theme  of  finding  light  by 
suffering  blindness  may  illumine  Luke’s  description.  Where  the  soldiers  see  only 
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the  possibility  of  a  game  and  mockery,  Luke  sees  the  possibility  of  resurrection 
and  life. — D .J.H. 

5 76.  K.  P.  G.  Curtis,  “Luke  xxiv.  12  and  John  xx.  3-10,”  JournTheolStud  22 
(2,  71)  512-515. 

It  may  be  more  profitable  to  approach  the  relationship  between  the  two 
passages  by  examining  the  language  of  Lk  24:12  rather  than  by  assessing  the 
MS  evidence  for  it.  The  extent  of  verbal  agreements  makes  common  dependence 
on  a  single  tradition  an  unlikely  explanation,  and  “the  nature  of  the  agreements 
strongly  suggests  Lukan  dependence  upon  John.”  Linguistic  evidence  is  more 
weighty  than  either  textual  or  contextual  evidence  for  the  exclusion  of  24:12 
from  the  original  text  of  Lk. — S.B.M. 


John 

577.  P.-M.  Bogaert,  “Quelques  ouvrages  recents  sur  l’Lvangile  de  saint  Jean,” 
BibVieChret  102  (71)  80-82. 

Brief  bulletin  of  several  recent  monographs  on  Jn. 

578.  F.-M.  Braun,  “Apostolique  et  pneumatique  selon  saint  Jean,”  RevThom 
71  (2-3,  71)  451-462. 

Christian  unity  has  been  variously  conceived:  essentially  charismatic,  purely 
spiritual,  or  in  terms  of  “event  and  institution.”  Today  classical  ecclesiology  is 
questioned  in  the  light  of  the  promises  of  the  Paraclete  (Jn  14 — 16),  the  high- 
priestly  prayer  (Jn  17)  and  the  mission  in  Jn  20:21.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
where  the  beloved  disciple  is  not  a  rival  to  Peter  but  the  image  of  the  believer 
in  all  his  love,  faith  and  attachment  to  Jesus,  one  might  well  ask  if  the  charisms 
occupy  the  place  they  deserve.  But  their  absence  from  this  Gospel  is  not  acci¬ 
dental,  for  by  the  end  of  the  1st  century  they  had  lost  their  actuality.  If  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  “the  dynamic  structure  of  the  church”  or  its  “original  essence” 
are  other  than  charismatic,  the  sovereign  autonomy  of  the  Spirit  is  not  for  all 
that  diminished.  Nowhere  in  the  NT  does  the  Spirit  have  a  vaster  field  of 
operation. — S.B.M. 

579r.  R.  Bultmann,  The  Gospel  of  John  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  354]. 

R.  E.  Brown,  TheolToday  28  (4,  72)  517-519. — This  thirty-year-old  com¬ 
mentary  is  not  particularly  well  served  by  W.  Schmithals’s  introduction,  which 
is  a  competent  summary  of  B’s  introductory  articles  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  but 
not  an  entree  into  his  thinking  for  the  beginner.  He  still  must  consult  the 
section  of  B’s  Theology  on  Jn  and  D.  M.  Smith’s  Composition  and  Order  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  if  he  is  limited  to  English. 

The  postscript  by  H.  Thyen  on  the  Bodmer  papyri  of  Jn  “oversolicitously” 
points  out  where  B  is  right  (in  T’s  opinion)  despite  the  textual  evidence.  The 
supplements  that  formed  later  German  editions  have  happily  been  woven  into  the 
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main  footnotes  but  the  inelegant  and  unusual  abbreviations  of  the  original  have 
been  allowed  to  stand. 

A  seriatim  reading  of  this  great  commentary  revived  old  impressions  of  B’s 
absoluteness  of  opinion  and  his  unconscious  circular  reasoning.  Yet  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  commentary  remains,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  since  it  is  without 
introduction,  B’s  opinions  in  that  area  being  more  dated  than  his  exegesis.  Yet 
his  great  failure  must  be  that  he  has  not  appreciated  what  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
has  to  say  about  the  historical  Jesus. — J.W.D. 

580.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  probleme  actuel  du  sacerdoce  et  le  quatrieme  Lvangile,” 
EspVie  81  (40,  71)  562-563. 

Two  conclusions  from  a  work  in  process  on  the  priesthood  in  Jn  17  are  here 
noted.  ( 1 )  Independently  of  Heb,  Christ  is  a  priest  and  regards  himself  as  such 
in  the  Gospels.  In  Jn  17  he  attributes  to  himself  the  role  of  the  high  priest  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  (2)  That  Jesus  wanted  his  apostles  to  share 
in  a  special  way  in  his  twofold  consecration,  as  priest  and  victim,  can  be  derived 
from  the  prayer  in  Jn  17:17-19  and  the  commission  in  20:21-23.  The  Pastorals, 
moreover,  show  (especially  in  2  Tim  1:6)  that  the  apostles  wished  to  transmit 
their  powers  to  others. — S.B.M. 

581r.  R.  T.  Fortna,  The  Gospel  of  Signs  [cf.  NT  A  14,  pp.  349-350;  §  16-209r]. 

C.  K.  Barrett,  JournTheolStud  22  (2,  ’71)  571-574. — The  fundamental 
method  employed  in  this  redaction-critical  study  is  the  detection  of  “aporias” — 
“inconsistencies,  disjunctures  and  hard  connections,  even  contradictions” — which 
may  be  classified  as  ideological,  stylistic  and  contextual.  “That  John  used  source 
material  is  almost  certainly  true;  that  here  and  there  we  can  trace  his  editorial 
activity  is  probable;  that  we  can  write  out  one  of  his  sources  in  extenso  is  not 
yet  proved — though  if  it  could  be  proved  at  all  it  would  have  been  proved  by  Dr. 
Fortna.  ...  If  the  case  fails  in  the  end  to  convince,  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the 
advocate.” — S .  B .  M. 

582r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.  M.  Robinson,  “The  Miracles  Source  of  John,”  JournAmAcadRel  39  (3, 
’71)  339-348. — F’s  book  marks  a  turning  away  from  the  recent  emphasis  on  Jn’s 
unity  of  style  which  is  largely  a  reaction  to  R.  Bultmann’s  source  theory, 
especially  his  proposal  of  Gnostic  “revelation  discourses.”  But  just  as  Bultmann 
recovered  solid  insight  from  A.  Faure’s  discredited  source  analysis,  so  F  re¬ 
covers  what  is  usable  in  Bultmann,  and  the  same  will  probably  be  done  to  F 
himself.  The  delimitation  of  the  source  can  be  argued  over,  but  its  existence  is 
most  clearly  demonstrable  in  Jn  2:1-12  and  4:46b-54a.  F  combines  Bultmann’s 
miracle  source  with  his  passion-resurrection  source  and  attributes  their  separa¬ 
tion  to  a  stylistically  indefensible  division  between  chaps.  12  and  13.  It  is  just 
here  that  F’s  theory  is  weakest,  since  there  are  few  distinctive  semeia- source 
traits  that  link  passion-resurrection  material  to  miracle  stories.  F  concedes  their 
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independence  in  the  pre-literary  stage,  but  fails  to  demonstrate  their  combination 
by  Jn  into  a  single  written  source. 

E.  Haenchen’s  forthcoming  commentary  shares  much  ground  with  F’s  work 
and  an  extensive  comparison  is  undertaken  here.  R.  E.  Brown  rightly  faults 
F  for  avoiding  discourse  material  in  favor  of  narrative  and  thereby  failing  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  post-Johannine  redaction.  Though  F  has  removed  from  the 
published  work  many  of  the  negative  judgments  on  attributing  material  to  later 
redaction,  those  judgments  “must  have  been  at  work  as  a  limiting  factor  in  the 
actual  research  itself.”  This  preconception,  plus  a  tendency  to  accommodate  the 
Johannine  picture  to  the  Synoptic  model,  seriously  obscures  the  Johannine  tra¬ 
jectory. 

W.  Wilkens’s  Zeichen  und  Werke  (1969)  and  J.  Becker’s  recent  essay 
[§  14-892]  form,  with  F’s  book,  the  leading  edge  of  current  research.  The  next 
step  must  be  to  delineate  the  theologies  of  the  source  and  of  the  Evangelist  more 
precisely,  and  it  is  to  this  task  that  F  has  turned  his  energies.  [Adapted  from 
chap.  7  of  J.  M.  Robinson  and  H.  Koester,  Trajectories  through  Early  Christian¬ 
ity  (1971).]— J.W.D. 

583 r.  - ,  Idem. 

L.  Sweetman,  CalvTheolJ ourn  6  (2,  ’71)  217-227. — Extensive  summary.  F’s 
use  of  stylistic  traits  to  delimit  the  signs  source  is  criticized.  The  question  of  the 
historical  Jesus  is  evaded  by  F,  creating  a  disjunction  between  form  and  content 
unwelcome  to  many  in  the  Reformed  tradition.  But  his  work  does  make  more 
visible  the  human  dimension  in  the  growth  of  the  genre  gospel  and  illuminates 
the  dynamic  of  the  early  church’s  attempts  “to  generate  an  appropriate  form  for 
the  witness  to  Jesus,  the  Christ.” — J.W.D. 

584.  G.  Klein,  “  ‘Das  wahre  Licht  scheint  schon.’  Beobachtungen  zur  Zeit- 
und  Geschichtserfahrung  einer  urchristlichen  Schule,”  ZeitTheolKirch  68 
(3,  71)  261-326. 

Comparative  analysis  of  key  passages  in  Jn  and  1  Jn  reveals  that  movement 
in  the  history  of  tradition  relative  to  eschatological  motifs  is  in  the  direction  of 
1  Jn,  which  presents  a  two-stage  eschatological  perspective  that  blends  Johan¬ 
nine  eschatological  realization  with  more  traditional  differentiation  of  present 
and  future  world  history.  In  contrast  to  Jn,  which  emphasizes  light  and  darkness 
as  coexistent  powers  that  are  existentially  characteristic  of  world  history,  1  Jn 
2:8  displays  them  in  a  chronological  continuum,  with  the  light  marking  a  new 
epoch.  Through  transfer  of  the  predication  of  light  from  Jesus  to  God  (1  Jn 
1:5),  Christology  is  brought  into  more  direct  relationship  with  ecclesiology, 
for  the  indicative  of  God’s  action  in  Jesus  provides  the  basis  for  the  contemporary 
imperative  in  which  obedience  is  understood  as  light-event. 

Through  the  expression  eschate  hora  (1  Jn  2:18),  a  unique  combination  not 
derived  from  traditional  apocalyptic,  1  Jn  historicizes  the  peculiar  eschatological 
orientation  of  hora  in  Jn.  The  “new  commandment”  of  13:34  is  in  1  Jn  to  be 
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understood  as  “old”  relative  to  the  fresh  phase  of  world  history  marked  by  the 
church’s  existence.  Jn  displays  at  times  a  temporal  and  at  others  a  characteristi¬ 
cally  pregnant  sense  in  the  use  of  oupd;  in  1  Jn  3:2  this  adverb  is  clearly 
chronological  and  conjoined  in  non-Johannine  fashion  with  nyn.  Usage  of  phan- 
eroun  in  1  Jn  reveals  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  revelation  than  is  found  in 
Jn,  and  the  occurrence  of  elpis  in  1  Jn  3:3  points  to  a  similar  modification  of  Jn 
under  the  stimulus  of  interest  in  time  as  a  continuum.  In  1  Jn  2:28  Christology 
and  apocalyptic  are  intimately  related.  Apocalyptic  notes  are  sounded  also  in 
1  Jn  4:18  ( phobos  and  kolasis ).  Previous  redaction-  and  source-criticism  require 
modification  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  the  two-stage  eschatology  expressed  in 
1  Jn.— F.W.D. 

585r.  P.  Le  Fort,  Les  structures  de  VEglise  militante  selon  saint  Jean  [cf.  NT  A 

16,  pp.  121-122]. 

R.  E.  Brown,  Biblica  52  (3,  71)  454-456. — Le  Fort’s  judgments  are  very 
perceptive  and  are  not  vitiated  by  his  bibliographical  deficiencies.  His  refusal  to 
be  embroiled  in  questions  of  Johannine  literary  criticism  and  his  treatment  of  the 
situation  to  which  the  Johannine  writings  were  addressed  call  for  some  reserva¬ 
tions.  “Le  Fort  has  made  an  important  and  positive  contribution  to  the  much- 
debated  field  of  Johannine  ecclesiology,  but  there  are  many  places  where  his 
assumptions  will  be  challenged.” — S.B.M. 

586r.  - ,  Idem. 

E.  Cothenet,  EspVie  81  (43,  71)  612-614. — Summary.  This  study  of  the 
Johannine  Epistles  and  Fourth  Gospel  does  not  claim  to  be  an  exhaustive 
catalogue  of  the  ecclesiological  statements  and  references  but  only  an  attempt  to 
delineate  the  main  emphases  of  the  corpus.  The  book  is  timely  and  ecumenically 
aware,  particularly  in  its  treatment  of  the  church  as  the  people  of  God.  Yet  Le 
Fort’s  reserve  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Johannine  material  is  excessive.  Surely 
tradition  and  internal  evidence  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  son  of  Zebedee  as 
the  fountainhead  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  if  not  its  final  redactor,  and  the  Elder  as 
his  spiritual  heir.  Further,  Le  Fort  fails  to  distinguish  between  infallibility  and 
impeccability  in  his  interpretaton  of  Jn  14:26.  One  could  also  wish  for  a  more 
adequate  treatment  of  the  sacraments  in  Jn. — J.W.D. 

587.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  Johannine  Emphases,” 
BibToday  56  (71)  519-529. 

Kosmos  in  Jn  is  the  external  situation  which  determines  the  individual’s  sin¬ 
fulness  and  out  of  which  he  must  be  saved.  “When  it  is  said  that  the  whole  of 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  original  sin  can  be  described  as  this  situational  being 
of  the  person,  then  surely  the  question  must  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  biblical 
factor  of  the  single  source  of  primitive  sin  is  protected.”  [From  the  author’s 
Theology  of  the  Nezv  Testament ,  Vol.  1  (1971).] — J.W.D. 
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588.  G.  Segalla,  “L’esperienza  cristiana  in  Giovanni/’  StudPat  18  (2,  71) 
299-342. 

To  study  Christian  experience  in  Jn  we  must  start  with  the  terms  used  by 
him  to  express  it  (“to  see,”  “to  hear”  and  “to  know”),  situating  them  within 
the  forms  of  experience  both  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  in  that  of  the  church.  Then 
we  have  to  examine  the  Christian  experience  of  which  1  Jn  in  particular  speaks. 
In  the  Gospel  the  unique  experience  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  expressed  primarily 
by  the  category  of  vision:  a  historical  vision  of  the  person  and  the  work  of 
Jesus  but  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  vision  of  the  awaited  messiah,  the  one  sent 
by  the  Father.  In  order  to  “hear”  his  voice  and  that  of  the  Father  faith  is 
needed.  To  “know”  him  expresses  a  personal  experiential  knowledge  that  follows 
the  radical  option  of  faith.  In  the  time  of  the  church  this  experience  is  mediated 
exteriorly  by  the  word,  baptism,  the  Eucharist  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
interiorly  by  the  attraction  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  by  the  action  of 
the  Spirit.  This  experience  is  both  personal  and  communal.  The  criteria  of  its 
verification  are  seen  negatively  in  1  Jn’s  polemic  against  Christological  and  moral 
errors  and  positively  in  the  reaffirmation  of  the  mediated  historical  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  Thus  in  Jn  and  1  Jn  Jesus  is  seen  as  the  primary  mediator  of 
Christian  experience,  faith  as  its  essential  condition,  and  the  observance  of  the 
commandments  as  its  concrete  verification. — S.B.M. 

John,  cf.  §§  16-443;  16-638;  16-651. 

589.  D.  R.  Hall,  “The  meaning  of  sygchraomai  in  John  4:9,”  ExpTimes  83 
(2,  71)  56-57. 

D.  Daube’s  rendering  [ JournBibLit  69  (’50)  137-147]  of  Jn  4:9c  as  “for 
Jews  do  not  use  vessels  together  with  Samaritans”  rather  than  “Jews  have  no 
dealings  with  Samaritans”  has  been  widely  accepted  but  is  weak  in  two  ways. 
(1)  There  is  no  parallel  in  Greek  for  the  dative’s  dependence  only  upon  syn- 
with  -chraomai  governing  an  implied  object.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
verbs  with  prefix  syn-  which  take  the  dative  and  are  simply  intensified  by  the 
prefix.  (2)  The  rabbinic  ruling  that  Samaritan  women  are  menstruant  from  the 
cradle  and  therefore  transmit  impurity  via  any  vessel  they  use  illustrates  the 
general  attitude  of  Jews  to  Samaritans,  but  Jn’s  point  is  “not  that  Jesus  was 
willing  to  break  a  ritual  prohibition  but  that  by  his  friendliness  he  broke  down 
the  barrier  of  hatred  and  suspicion  dividing  Jew  from  Samaritan.” — J.W.D. 

590.  D.  B.  Johnson,  “A  Neglected  Variant  in  Gregory  33  (John  v.  8),”  NT 
Stud  18  (2,  72)  231-232. 

The  text  of  Jn  5:8  in  Gregory  33  has  been  cited  incorrectly  by  most  editors 
for  more  than  a  century  of  NT  scholarship.  The  original  reads: 

legei  auto  o  IS . atton  sou  kai 

ypage  eis  ton  oikon  sou 

Moreover,  Tischendorf  and  others  wrongly  stated  that  the  phrase  ypage  eis  ton 
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oikon  sou  appears  after  peripatei.  The  lacuna  in  the  verse  should  be  completed 
thus: 

legei  auto  o  IS  [ egeire  aron  ton  krab~\atton 
sou  kai  ypage  eis  ton  oikon  sou 
Any  reference  to  peripatei  should  be  omitted. — J.J.C. 

591.  [Jn  5:19-47]  R.  Beauvery,  “‘Mon  Pere  et  votre  Pere/  ”  LumVie  20 
(104,  71)  75-87. 

The  discourse  in  Jn  5  is  as  important  for  what  it  reveals  about  the  Father  as 
for  what  it  says  about  the  Son.  Only  by  the  grace  of  revelation  can  men  perceive 
and  possess  what  the  Son  has  inherently.  John’s  vocabulary  reinforces  his  in¬ 
sistence  upon  Jesus’  equality  with  God,  especially  in  his  description  of  the 
Father’s  love  for  the  Son.  The  movement  from  the  general  fatherhood  of  God 
in  view  in  the  OT  to  the  specific  fatherhood  shown  to  those  who  receive  the 
Son,  though  not  absent  from  the  rest  of  the  NT,  is  made  exceptionally  clear  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel. — J.W.D. 

Jn  6:51-58,  cf.  §  16-662. 

592.  J.  Leal,  “La  fe  como  ascetica  y  mistica  en  el  discurso  del  pan  de  la  vida 
(Jn  6,22-71),”  Manresa  43  (168,  71)  195-202. 

In  the  light  of  the  discussions  of  Jn  6,  the  principal  and  unique  theme  of  the 
discourse  is  the  Eucharist.  The  theme  of  faith,  as  preparatory  to  the  sacrament, 
is  subordinate.  There  is  in  Jn  an  asceticism  of  faith  just  as  there  is  an  asceticism 
of  the  way.  In  Jn  6  faith  is  seen  under  an  ascetic  aspect,  a  “going  to”  Jesus 
(6:44)  ;  yet  it  is  a  gift  of  the  Father  (6:37).  Faith  in  Jn  has  its  object  in 
Christ  as  it  has  for  its  author  God  the  Father.  It  is  neither  theoretical  nor 
speculative  but  free  and  interpersonal. — S.B.M. 

593.  V.  O.  Marangoni,  “Juan  10,30  en  la  argumentacion  escrituristica  de  San 
Atanasio,”  Stromata  26  (1-2,  70)  3-57. 

Athanasius’  exegesis  of  this  verse  is  guided  by  the  criteria  of  the  unity  of  the 
Scriptures,  their  finality  and  their  care  to  transmit  what  has  been  received.  In 
his  comments  on  the  Father-Son  relationship  his  method  is  to  explain  by  cumula¬ 
tive  quotations  and  then  analyze  the  texts  cited  and  their  principal  links.  Atha¬ 
nasius  thus  reasons  that  all  that  is  the  Father’s  is  also  the  Son’s;  what  the  Father 
gives,  the  Son  gives  as  well ;  and  the  Son  is  coeternal  with  the  Father.  He  then 
answers  objections  raised  about  God’s  unity,  about  Jn  17:21  and  about  the 
“begotten”  Son. — S.B.M. 

594r.  R.  E.  Brown,  The  Gospel  According  to  John  ( xiii-xxi )  [cf.  §  16-208r]. 

C.  K.  Barrett,  JournBibLit  90  (3,  71)  356-358. — B’s  work  is  “a  splendid 
achievement  of  learning  and  industry,  and  an  indispensable  contribution  to 
Johannine  studies.”  In  some  respects  the  second  volume  is  more  persuasive  than 
the  first  since  it  is  not  so  explicitly  committed  to  the  five-stage  account  of  the 
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Gospel’s  origin.  The  emphasis  placed  on  the  Book  of  Signs/Book  of  Glory 
division,  the  stress  on  an  independent  historical  tradition  underlying  Jn,  and  the 
disregard  for  John’s  possible  use  of  Gnostic  terms  and  images  are  singled  out  as 
questionable. — D.J.H. 

595r.  - ,  Idem. 

M.  M.  Bourke,  CathBibQuart  33  (4,  71)  550-553. — Brown’s  admirable  and 
encyclopedic  commentary  occasionally  takes  up  utterly  unimportant  matters  such 
as  the  shroud  of  Turin  or  the  physical  phenomenon  represented  by  the  flow  of 
water  and  blood  from  Jesus’  side.  The  treatment  of  the  Last  Discourse  is  judi¬ 
cious  but  not  without  flaws,  such  as  a  slight  misrepresentation  of  Bultmann’s 
interpretation  of  the  name  “I  AM”  in  17:6  or  an  inappropriate  removal  of  the 
tension  between  realized  and  final  eschatology  in  14:2-3.  Most  serious  is  his 
constant  fighting  shy  of  the  resurrection  as  in  view  anywhere  in  the  discourse, 
an  insistent  predisposition  which  produces  strained  exegesis  of  such  passages  as 
16:16-23a  and  20:29.  His  use  of  Heb  9  as  an  example  of  a  direct  progression 
from  crucifixion  to  ascension  is  counter  to  Heb  13:20-21,  which  implies  clearly 
that  Heb’s  portrayal  of  Jesus’  victory  presupposes  the  resurrection.  B’s  treatment 
of  Jesus’  trial  is  very  well  done,  but  his  timid  approach  to  the  whole  question  of 
Jewish  guilt,  even  to  omitting  exact  citations  of  patristic  passages  (an  un¬ 
characteristic  omission  indeed),  is  too  diplomatic.  He  rightly  sees  that,  while 
many  may  have  held  Jesus  to  be  a  political  revolutionary,  the  Gospels  present 
no  evidence  that  such  was  actually  the  case.  B  tends  to  agree  with  H.  Riesenfeld 
that  the  connection  of  the  resurrection  with  Sunday  as  the  day  for  Christian 
worship  is  secondary,  the  first  celebrations  being  on  Saturday  evening,  but  W. 
Rordorf’s  challenge  to  this  position  is  persuasive.  Yet  the  book  is  extremely 
valuable. — J.W.D. 

596.  E.  Malatesta,  “The  Literary  Structure  of  John  17,”  Biblica  52  (2,  71) 
190-214,  2  folding  charts. 

A  detailed  structural  analysis  of  Jn  17,  a  description  of  its  structure,  and  an 
examination  of  its  thematic  emphases  are  presented  together  with  two  folding 
charts  illustrating  the  schematic  arrangement  and  the  thematic  structure.  The 
chapter  is  divided  into  five  parts,  each  of  them  constructed  on  an  a  b  a'  pattern, 
and  the  same  pattern  seems  to  hold  for  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other. 
Thus  the  entire  prayer  forms  a  triptych  arranged  in  an  a  b  a'  sequence  that 
provides  a  certain  uniformity  but  within  a  context  of  flexibility  and  variety. 
The  thematic  emphases  bring  out  the  fact  that  Jesus  prays  as  mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant,  asking  the  Father  that  eternal  life  be  shared  by  the  disciples, 
by  future  believers  and  by  the  world.  This  realization  of  the  New  Covenant  and 
this  communication  of  eternal  life  constitute  the  very  purpose  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (20:31). — J.J.C. 

Jn  20:3-10,  cf.  §  16-576. 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles 

59 7.  R.  H.  Smith,  “The  Theology  of  Acts/’  ConcTheolMon  42  (8,  71)  527-535. 

Luke  and  Acts  constitute  a  unified  work.  The  movement  from  Galilee  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Rome  has  ecclesiological  and  not  just  personal  significance.  By  singling 
out  Paul  and  focusing  on  his  work  in  bringing  the  call  to  repentance  and  the 
word  about  Jesus  to  Rome,  Luke  describes  how  the  enthroned  Jesus  is  himself 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  distance  from  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus;  in 
preaching  he  is  made  the  contemporary  of  every  generation  in  the  church. 
— J.O’R. 

598.  [Acts  1—5]  F.  M.  Du  Buit,  “L’figlise  nait,”  Rvangile  52  (4,  71)  4-60. 

A  semi-popular  exposition  of  the  picture  of  the  early  Jerusalem  church  in  Acts. 

599.  [Acts  1:14]  T.  C.  G.  Thornton,  “‘Continuing  steadfast  in  prayer’ — New 
Light  on  a  New  Testament  Phrase,”  ExpTimes  83  (1,  ’71)  23-24. 

A  Jewish  inscription  of  the  1st  century  A.D.,  found  in  a  synagogue  at  Kerch 
near  the  Black  Sea,  contains  the  phrase  proskarterein  tg  proseuche.  The  meaning 
here  may  be  “meeting  for  prayer  or  common  worship,”  a  sense  which  fits  Acts 
1:14;  2:42;  6:4.  In  Rom  12:12;  Col  4:2  and  possibly  1  Cor  7:5  the  meaning 
seems  to  be  “continue  to  pray  together  regularly.”  Hence  proseuche,  besides 
meaning  “prayer,”  “place  of  prayer”  or  “synagogue,”  may  mean  “meeting  for 
prayer  or  worship.” — J.J.C. 

600.  [Acts  5:1-11]  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Ananias,  Sapphira,  and  the  Right  of 
Property,”  DownRev  89  (296,  ’71)  225-232. 

Ananias  sold  his  property  but  kept  back  the  ketuba,  the  money  he  would  have 
to  pay  his  wife  if  he  divorced  her  unilaterally  or  which  his  heirs  must  pay  her 
when  he  died.  One  may  reconstruct  her  case  thus:  If  you  wish  to  part  with 
your  property,  our  only  remaining  security,  and  rely  on  God  to  see  we  are 
supported  until  the  Lord’s  coming,  the  responsibility  is  yours,  and  I  cannot  stop 
you.  But  you  have  no  right  to  prejudice  my  ketuba.  However,  I  will  release  my 
right  to  it  on  condition  (which  we  can  keep  to  ourselves)  that  you  retain  part 
of  the  price  so  that  we  may  rely  on  it  if  the  church’s  present  system  runs  out  of 
impetus,  as  it  may  well  do  sooner  or  later. 

Her  proposal  was  wrong  because  Ananias,  when  he  joined  the  community, 
took  an  actual  or  implicit  vow  that,  if  he  voluntarily  sold  his  lands,  he  would 
do  so  for  the  community’s  benefit  and  not  for  his  own.  Breach  of  this  vow  was 
a  sin  that  might  be  compared  with  a  sin  against  the  treasury  of  the  Temple. 
Moreover,  the  Jews  knew  of  offenses  which  were  punished  by  death  at  the 
hands  of  heaven.  The  sudden  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  need  not  have 
been  miraculous ;  they  could  have  died  of  heart  failure  under  the  emotional  stress 
of  the  situation.  Other  details  of  the  incident  are  paralleled  in  Hebrew  law  or 
customs. — J.J.C. 

Acts  8,  cf.  §  16-730. 
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EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 
Paul 

601.  F.  Amiot,  “Recent  Pauline  Studies,”  BibTheolBull  1  (3,  71)  280-304. 

A  critical  survey  of  recent  work  under  the  headings:  Jesus  and  Paul,  history 
in  Paul,  justification,  and  other  Pauline  studies  (exclusive  of  studies  on  the 
Pastorals). 

602r.  G.  Bornkamm,  Paul  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  361]. 

J.  P.  Sampley,  TheolToday  28  (3,  71)  391-392. — B’s  sensitive  and  refreshing 
interpretation  of  the  Pauline  correspondence  merits  wide  reading  and  consider¬ 
able  discussion.  It  is  the  best  survey  book  on  Paul  now  available  to  us.  The 
decision  to  treat  Paul’s  life  apart  from  his  thought  as  well  as  the  separation  of 
his  ethic  from  his  theology  are  questionable.  The  most  serious  lapse  comes  in 
B’s  treatment  of  law  ( nomos )  where  his  heavy  Lutheran  hand  becomes  apparent 
in  the  ready  adoption  of  the  simplistic  categories,  law  versus  gospel. — D.J.H. 

603.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Paul  on  immortality,”  ScotJournTheol  24  (4,  ’71)  457-472. 

We  know  that  Paul  inherited  the  Pharisaic  belief  in  resurrection,  though  in 
his  letters  there  is  no  clear  reference  to  a  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  But 
whatever  his  position  on  immortality  before  his  conversion,  it  was  decisively 
modified  after  it.  With  Jesus’  rising  from  the  dead  the  expected  resurrection  had 
begun  to  take  place.  Christ  “is  no  longer  under  the  dominion  of  death”  (Rom 
6:9)  and  the  God  who  raised  him  “will  also  give  new  life  to  your  mortal  bodies” 
(8:11).  Though  this  is  the  argument  of  maturity,  Paul’s  central  belief  does  not 
appear  to  have  undergone  any  essential  change  throughout  his  Christian  career. 
Christ’s  resurrection  was  the  “first-fruit,”  and  the  people  of  Christ  would  ex¬ 
perience  at  his  parousia  a  bodily  resurrection.  But  what  happens  at  death?  Not 
until  2  Cor  does  Paul  face  this  question,  whatever  might  have  been  the  “spiritual 
crisis”  he  underwent  (2  Cor  7:5).  Death  before  the  parousia  became  a  distinct 
possibility  for  Paul  and  he  evidently  could  not  contemplate  immortality  apart 
from  resurrection.  In  2  Cor  5:1-10  he  makes  his  most  personal  contribution  to 
the  subject.  “The  coming  consummation  is  in  no  way  diminished,  but  those 
eschatological  features  which  are  realised  in  life  on  earth  at  present  do  not  cease 
to  be  realised  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  final  consummation.”  Paul’s 
view  on  the  immortality  of  men  and  women  of  faith  is  “the  logical  outworking  of 
his  teaching  on  their  union  with  the  living  Christ.”— S.B.M. 

604.  A.  Dittberner,  “Paul:  Brother  in  Christ,”  BibToday  55  (’71)  434-439. 

Paul’s  great  sensitivity  made  him  capable  of  displaying  and  eliciting  both 
anger  and  affection.  Yet  his  basic  optimism,  stemming  from  trust  in  God,  is 
demonstrated  in  the  bulk  of  his  personal  relationships. — J.W.D. 

605.  R.  L.  Faricy,  “Christ,  Creation  and  Baptism,”  BibToday  56  (’71)  486-491. 

The  Pauline  doctrine  of  cosmic  redemption  is  especially  evident  in  Eph  1:9-10, 
22-23;  Col  1:15-20;  Phil  2:6-11  and  Rom  8:18-23.  Through  baptism  men  are 
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made  new  creations  and  linked  to  Christ,  who  is  the  creative  principle  of  the 
cosmos.  The  whole  redemptive  process  culminates  in  the  final  reconciliation  to 
to  be  effected  at  Christ’s  parousia. — J.W.D. 

606r.  A.  Grabner-Haider,  Paraklese  und  Eschatologie  bei  Paulus  [cf.  NT  A 
12,  p.  400]. 

P.  Stuhlmacher,  TheolLitZeit  96  (7,  71)  500-501. — The  study  is  clearly 
written.  The  Pauline  exhortations  follow  from  the  gospel  and  allow  it  to  speak 
to  the  present.  This  theme  is  overstressed  to  the  neglect  of  parallels  in  Diaspora 
Judaism  and  of  Pauline  teaching  on  justification.  G-H  clearly  sees  the  relation 
of  the  coming  Lord  to  exhortation  but  fails  to  stress  Christology  and  its  relation 
to  the  present  (rather  than  future)  as  a  source  for  Pauline  exhortation. — A.J.S. 

607.  D.  Greenwood,  “Saint  Paul  and  Natural  Law,”  BibTheolBull  1  (3,  71) 
262-279. 

It  is  currently  debated  whether  or  not  Paul  believed  in  a  valid  natural  law 
(cf.  Rom  2:14-16).  His  expression  resembles  that  of  the  Stoics,  but  his  under¬ 
standing  does  not  coincide  with  theirs,  for  he  “thought  of  a  law  known  to  all 
men  which  was  initially  communicated  by  the  Hebrew  God,  and  which  entailed 
a  notion  of  a  non-particular  covenant  between  Him  and  the  entire  human  race.” 
In  this  respect  Paul’s  view  was  closer  to  that  of  the  rabbis.  Given  the  fact  that 
he  did  believe  in  universal  obligations,  however,  it  is  wise  to  retain  a  term  such 
as  “the  law  of  the  Gentiles.”  The  problem  is  in  part  that  modern  interpreters 
do  not  always  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  dynamic  character  of  Paul’s  outlook, 
which  was  influenced  more  by  Gamaliel  than  by  Greek  thought.  Finally,  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  Paul’s  “natural  law”  views  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  Christian 
ethic.— G.W.M. 

608.  J.  Hainz,  “Zum  Amtsverstandnis  bei  Paulus.  Grundlagen  und  Per- 
spektiven,”  TheolGeg  14  (2,  71)  79-87. 

The  apostle,  according  to  Paul,  founds  a  community.  He  and  his  fellow 
workers,  through  their  service,  communicate  reconciliation  in  Christ.  The  full 
authority  of  the  apostle  (cf.  2  Cor  8:10)  is  for  the  building  up  of  a  community, 
especially  by  preaching  the  gospel  to  which  the  community  responds  in  faith. 
The  apostle’s  full  power  is  a  service  and  is  grounded  in  free  obedience,  not 
enforceable  laws. — A.J.S. 

609.  M.  D.  Hooker,  “Interchange  in  Christ,”  JournTheolStud  22  (2,  71) 
349-361. 

The  “Christ  became  a  curse”  and  “Christ  was  made  sin”  of  Gal  3:13  and  2 
Cor  5:21  are  linked  together  not  only  by  the  difficulty  of  their  startling  lan¬ 
guage  but  also  by  the  similarity  of  their  theme  and  forms.  How  the  Jews  are 
set  free  from  the  curse  of  the  law  and  how  the  blessing  comes  to  the  Gentiles 
are  explained  by  the  characteristic  Pauline  formula  “in  Christ.”  The  results 
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of  Christ’s  becoming  a  curse  can  thus  be  expressed  in  terms  of  sharing  his  life. 
But  the  experience  of  Gal  3:13  is  not  a  simple  exchange;  rather,  Christ  enters 
into  our  experience  and  we  into  his.  Moreover,  2  Cor  5:21  should  make  us  wary 
of  driving  a  wedge  between  incarnation  and  crucifixion ;  compare  the  statements 
underlining  Christ’s  humanity  in  2  Cor  8:9  and  Rom  8:3.  Paul  emphasizes  at 
once  Christ’s  pre-existence  and  his  relation  to  God.  “The  statements  of 
‘interchange’  offer  the  real  clue  to  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  atonement.”  It  is 
as  man’s  representative ,  not  his  substitute,  that  Christ  suffers.  So  Paul  might 
well  have  said  with  Irenaeus  that  Christ  became  what  we  are  in  order 
that  we  might  become  what  he  is.  This  interchange  is  something  which  over¬ 
flows  into  the  lives  of  others.  Its  pattern  is  the  basis  of  Christian  life. — S.B.M. 

610.  C.  Marucci,  “Teologia  della  legge  in  S.  Paolo,”  Rassegna  di  Teologia  12 
(4,  71)  259-273. 

A  critical  survey  of  recent  literature  on  the  Law  in  the  Pauline  writings  identi¬ 
fying  current  trends  in  interpretation  and  ways  to  be  explored. 

611.  S.  Michaelson  and  A.  Q.  Morton,  “Last  Words.  A  Test  of  Author¬ 
ship  for  Greek  Writers,”  NTStud  18  (2,  72)  192-208. 

A  study  of  samples  taken  from  several  Greek  classical  authors  shows  that  in¬ 
dividual  writers  have  consistent  habits  in  ending  their  sentences  with  different 
classes  of  words  and  that  these  differences  are  sufficient  to  be  a  useful  indication 
of  authorship.  The  differences  within  an  author’s  work  and  between  his  works 
are  such  as  would  result  from  change.  Complications  may  arise,  however,  when 
one  compares  works  of  the  same  author  written  in  different  literary  genres. 

The  conditions  required  for  the  test  are  carefully  explained,  and  the  sta¬ 
tistical  method  is  presented  in  detail.  This  study,  which  is  restricted  to  the 
Pauline  corpus  and  to  the  Petrine  epistles,  examines  the  hypotheses  proposed  by 
A.  Q.  Morton  in  The  Authorship  and  Integrity  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles 
(1971).  Among  the  conclusions  reached  are  these:  Gal  and  1  Cor  are  homo¬ 
geneous;  Rom  is  not  a  free  composition  of  the  Apostle;  2  Cor  has  been  fabri¬ 
cated  from  Pauline  material  and  furnished  with  an  introductory  chapter;  Eph, 
Phil  and  Col  are  not  Pauline;  1  and  2  Thes  are  from  a  single  hand  which  is 
not  Paul’s;  1 — 2  Tim  and  Tit  are  not  Pauline.  In  each  case  the  examination 
confirms  earlier  conclusions  and  at  no  point  contradicts  them. — J.J.C. 

612.  W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  “Christology  and  Christian  Life:  Paul’s  Use  of  the 
Incarnation  Motif,”  AndNewtQuart  12  (2,  71)  108-117. 

Paul’s  use  of  the  motif  of  incarnation  and  subsequent  exaltation  of  God’s  son 
in  such  passages  as  2  Cor  5:21;  8:9;  Gal  3:13-14;  4:4-5;  Rom  8:3-4  does  not 
justify  the  conclusion  that  his  anthropology  and  soteriology  were  fundamentally 
dualistic  or  that  the  locus  of  the  truly  human  is  beyond  this  world,  thus  de¬ 
valuing  ethical  decision.  These  five  passages  are  examined  in  light  of  each 
other  and  of  Phil  2:6-11,  with  special  attention  to  the  views  of  G.  Strecker, 
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D.  Georgi,  E.  Kasemann,  R.  Bultmann,  E.  Schweizer  and  N.  A.  Dahl.  What¬ 
ever  the  background,  Paul’s  emphasis  is  on  human  mortality  and  the  reality 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  pre-existent  one.  Despite  2  Cor  10:1,  the  biography  of 
Jesus  is  not  in  view,  and  the  mistaken  opinion  that  a  biography  of  Jesus  is 
possible  and  is  normative  for  Christian  life  continues  to  obscure  historical 
criticism  here  as  in  so  many  places 

Paul’s  references  to  the  earthly  Jesus  emphasize  his  complete  humanity  and 
the  power  of  God  shown  therein.  It  is  this  affirmation  of  the  reality  (and 
hence  the  real  consequences)  of  life  in  this  world  that  constitutes  Paul’s  imita¬ 
tion  of  Christ  and  hence  the  basis  of  his  call  to  be  imitators  of  himself. — J.W.D. 

613r.  J.  Sanchez  Bosch,  “Gloriarse”  segun  San  Pablo  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  362]. 

M.  Miguens,  CathBibQuart  33  (4,  71)  603-605. — The  author  has  written 
a  very  scholarly  but  unfortunately  very  unreadable  book  on  a  problem  which 
his  own  Forschungsbericht  reveals  to  be  a  comparatively  minor  one.  His  con¬ 
clusions  are  summarized  here,  in  so  far  as  possible,  in  a  simpler  form  than  he 
uses.  The  burden  of  his  argument  is  to  show  that  kauchaomai  retains  its  basic 
structure  even  in  the  Pauline  usage  and  never  implies  derogation  in  itself. 
“Boasting”  for  Paul  always  involves  glorying  in  what  God  has  given,  hence  it 
always  involves  the  praise  of  God.  But  Rom  3:27  seems  to  speak  more  of  a  boast¬ 
ful,  disorderly  claim  by  the  Jews  than  of  a  divine  privilege,  and  Sanchez  Bosch 
has  failed  to  demonstrate  that  Ezek  16:69;  24:25;  Isa  28:1;  Jer  13:18  have 
anything  to  do  with  Rom  3:27. — J.W.D. 

614.  J.  B.  Soucek,  “Israel  und  die  Kirche  im  Denken  des  Apostel  Paulus,” 
CommViat  14  (2-3,  71)  143-154. 

The  mission  to  the  Gentiles  was  not  obvious  at  first  (Peter  had  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  a  vision),  but  it  was  Paul’s  special  work.  The  actions  and  preaching  of 
Jesus  provide  the  basis  for  preaching  the  gospel  beyond  the  limits  of  Israel. 
The  Gentile  mission  was  accepted  as  proper  and  legitimate  at  an  early  point  in 
the  life  of  the  church.  Paul  considered  Israel  as  the  Vorbild  of  the  church,  and 
incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ  is  the  concrete  form  of  Paul’s  message  of 
salvation.  According  to  him  Israel  will  not  reach  its  destiny  unless  it  oversteps 
its  narrow  boundaries,  and  the  church  will  not  attain  its  end  unless  it  com¬ 
municates  to  the  nations  the  heritage  of  Israel.  The  attitude  of  the  Apostle, 
therefore,  should  inspire  the  church  and  spur  her  on  to  renewed  efforts. — J.J.C. 

Romans,  1 — 2  Corinthians 

615.  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  “Translation  of  Words  with  the  Stem  Dik-  in 
Romans,”  AndUnivSemStud  9  (2,  71)  89-98. 

The  limitations  of  the  English  language  have  occasioned  a  genuine  and  long¬ 
standing  ambiguity  in  translating  dikaiod  and  its  cognates  and  has  led  to  a 
“bewildering  array  of  renditions.”  H.  Bushnell  in  The  Victorious  Sacrifice 
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(1883)  was  the  first  to  struggle  with  this  problem,  and  while  his  ethical 
understanding  of  justification  is  less  preferable  to  a  forensic  one,  he  was  right 
in  seeking  a  homogeneous  English  translation.  In  translating  Bultmann’s  Theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  New  Testament,  K.  Grobel  revived  Middle  English  “rightwise  (n)” 
(transitive  verb  meaning  “to  set  right,  to  justify,  to  do  justice  to,  to  make 
righteous”)  which  can  give  consistent  and  meaningful  renditions  of  dikaios, 
etc.  Building  upon  Grobel’s  suggestions,  one  can  use  “rightwise”  to  render 
every  instance  of  dikaioo  in  Rom.  In  the  classroom  and  in  scholarly  works  in 
English  the  six  words  in  Rom  with  the  root  dik-  should  be  rendered  as 
follows:  dikaios — righteous,  dikaiosyne — righteousness,  dikaioo — rightwise  and 
Rightwiser  (participle),  dikaiosis — rightwiseness,  dikaidma — righteous  require¬ 
ment  and  rightwising  act,  dikaiokrisia — righteous  judgment  or  Righteous  Judge. 
“Such  a  homogeneous  translation  will  make  it  plain  to  the  English  reader  that 
we  are  dealing  with  one  stock  of  words  in  Greek  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
out  the  proper  forensic  meaning  of  these  terms.” — S.E.S. 

616.  J.  Pintard,  “Sur  l’fipitre  aux  Romains  et  la  Morale  chretienne,”  EspVie 
81  (33-35,  71)  473-477. 

The  history  of  moral  theology  has  not  been  studied  to  any  degree  comparable 
to  that  of  dogma.  Several  recent  articles  of  A.  Feuillet  [§§  15-846,  934,  935; 
16-255]  serve  to  repair  the  imbalance  by  underlining  the  scriptural  basis  of 
Christian  morality. — S.B.M. 

617.  A.  Suhl,  “Der  konkrete  Anlass  des  Romerbriefes,”  Kairos  13  (2,  ’71) 
119-130. 

Rom  15:8  ff.  shows  that  Paul  is  especially  concerned  with  the  admission  of 
the  Gentiles  to  salvation.  The  emphasis  on  fulfilling  the  OT  here  and  through¬ 
out  the  epistle  suggests  that  Paul  is  writing  to  a  Gentile-Christian  community 
whose  members  had  once  frequented  the  synagogue  (and  perhaps  even  were 
proselytes)  and  are  now  emancipating  themselves  from  the  synagogue.  Paul 
wants  to  provide  these  Christians  with  telling  arguments  against  the  Jewish 
synagogue  and  especially  against  the  backsliding  members  of  their  own  com¬ 
munity.  Since  Paul’s  plan  to  visit  Rome  on  his  way  to  begin  the  new  mission  in 
Spain  has  been  delayed  by  the  trip  to  Jerusalem  (15:24-25),  this  epistle  must 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  time.  Therefore,  the  main  purpose  of  Rom 
is  to  advise  the  Christian  community  in  its  dealing  with  the  “weak”  (14:1  ff.) 
who  insist  on  holding  fast  to  legalistic  Judaism. — D.J.H. 

618.  J.  Moreno,  “La  salvacion  en  la  historia  (Rom.  1-8),”  TeolVida  12  (1, 
71)  3-14. 

The  central  problem  in  the  triple  cycle  of  the  history  of  salvation  in  Rom 
1 — 4,  5  and  7 — 8  is  soteriological.  The  revelation  of  divine  wrath  and  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God’s  justice  prior  to  the  cross  of  Christ  is  a  confrontation  between 
God’s  mercy  and  the  sinner.  Then  in  chap.  5,  expounding  the  fruits  of  justifica- 
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tion,  Paul  shows  history  as  a  transition  from  Adamic  man  to  Christian  man. 
From  7:7  Paul  returns  anew  to  the  epochs  of  history  and  the  personages  who 
characterize  them;  and  in  chap.  8  he  assigns  the  principal  role  to  the  Spirit, 
thus  explaining  to  the  Romans  how  the  present  is  the  epoch  of  the  Spirit. 
— S.B.M. 

619.  E.  Linnemann,  “Tradition  und  Interpretation  in  Rom.  l,3f.,”  Evang 
Theol  31  (5,  71)  264-275. 

Bultmann’s  attempt  to  separate  a  pre-Pauline  stratum  from  Pauline  additions 
in  Rom  1:3  f.  has  been  attacked  by  E.  Schweizer,  who  maintains  that  kata 
sarka — kata  pneuma  hagiosynes  is  not  a  Pauline  formula  but  represents  an 
earlier  two-stage  Christology.  But  “son  of  David”  cannot  indicate  one  Christo- 
logical  stage  and  “son  of  God”  another,  as  F.  Hahn  has  shown.  P.  Stuhlmacher 
[§  12-625]  says  that  neither  Schweizer  nor  Hahn  accounts  for  how  Paul  in¬ 
tegrates  the  adoptionism  of  his  Vorlage  into  his  own  Christology,  which  is 
determined  by  the  notion  of  pre-existence;  Bultmann’s  distinction  accomplishes 
at  least  this  much.  But  Stuhlmacher’s  attempt  founders  because  he  puts  too 
much  weight  on  kyrios  and  huios  as  Pauline  titles,  failing  to  consider  their 
pre-Pauline  (and  sometimes  adoptionist)  significance. 

What  Paul  did  in  Rom  1:4  was  to  insert  kata  and  change  what  had  been  a 
genitive  ( pnenmatos )  to  an  accusative.  Kata  sarka  is  inserted  in  v.  3  in  order 
to  restrict  Jesus’  origin  ek  spermatos  Dauid,  thus  separating  en  dynamei  from 
pneuma  and  hence  altering  its  meaning.  It  is  the  appointment  of  the  son  of  God 
in  power  that  issues  in  resurrection.  Thus  Paul  makes  room  for  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  pre-existence  in  his  Vorlage,  a  reconstruction  of  which  is  offered.  [In 
an  appended  rejoinder,  pp.  275-276,  Schweizer  restates  his  own  position.] — 
J.W.D. 

620.  [Rom  1:16-17]  S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  “The  Gospel  That  Paul  Preached,” 
BiblSac  128  (512,  71)  327-340. 

Rom  1:16-17  aptly  summarizes  the  gospel  that  Paul  preached.  Hab  2:4  is 
cited  to  stress  that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  received  by  faith,  and  that 
Paul’s  doctrine  is  not  new.  Whatever  the  dispensation,  God’s  favor  is  secured 
by  trust. — J.J.C. 

621.  O.  Hofius,  “Eine  altjudische  Parallele  zu  Rom.  iv.  1 7b,”  NTStud  18 
(1,71)  93-94. 

As  does  the  Apostle,  so  2  Mac  7:28  f.  proposes  creatio  ex  nihilo  as  warrant 
for  the  eschatological  resurrection  of  the  dead. — J.J.C. 

622.  T.  C.  G.  Thornton,  “The  Meaning  of  kai  peri  hamartias  in  Romans  viii. 
3 ,”  JournTheolStud  22  (2,  71)  515-517. 

The  words  kai  peri  hamartias  in  Rom  8:3  “should  be  linked  with  the  words 
that  follow,  rather  than  with  those  that  precede  them.”  The  passage  should  then 
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be  translated:  “God,  sending  his  own  son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  con¬ 
demned  sin  in  the  flesh,  on  the  very  grounds  of  its  sinfulness.” — S.B.M. 

623.  F.  de  la  Calle,  “La  ‘huiothesian’  de  Rom.  8,23,”  EstBib  30  (1,  ’7 1) 
77-98. 

P.  Benoit  cast  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  huiothesian  in  Rom  8:23,  and  the 
contradiction  between  v.  15  and  v.  23  of  Rom  8  has  posed  a  problem  to  interpre¬ 
ters  from  St.  Thomas  to  Bonsirven.  If  we  submit  v.  23  to  textual  criticism  (the 
Greek  and  Latin  witnesses  as  well  as  the  reading  in  lectionary  t,  the  so-called 
Liber  Comicus  Toletanus,  and  in  ecclesiastical  writers  like  Ambrosiaster, 
Ephraem  and  Pelagius)  we  find  that  the  use  of  the  term  remains  problematic 
and  we  have  to  have  recourse  to  literary  criticism  and  analysis.  Examining 
the  rhetorical  nature  of  the  verse  and  its  syntactical  peculiarity,  the  Pauline 
meaning  of  the  term  huiothesia  (Rom  9:4;  8:15;  Gal  4:5;  Eph  1:5),  the  text 
of  Rom  8:23  and  its  larger  context,  we  can  interpret  the  verse  as  referring 
not  to  a  simple  resurrection  of  the  body  but  to  a  personal  transformation 
brought  about  within  or  without  the  resurrection  (cf.  1  Cor  15:51).  This 
analysis  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  authenticity  of  huiothesian  is  much  more 
probable  than  supposed  by  P.  Benoit,  whose  suggested  reading  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Jerusalem  Bible  alone  among  modern  translations. — S.B.M. 

624.  A.  Molnar,  “Romains  13  dans  Interpretation  de  la  premiere  Reforme,” 
EtudT heolRel  46  (3,  71)  231-240. 

Attention  is  here  drawn  to  a  neglected  medieval  Waldensian  interpretation 
of  Rom  13  and  its  teaching  on  the  political  order.  This  teaching  shows  close 
affinity  to  P.  Chelcicky’s  15th-century  interpretation  of  the  pericope  as  an 
exhortation  to  Christians  in  Rome  in  a  concrete  situation  and  not  as  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  statement  of  the  meaning  of  Christian  political  power. — S.B.M. 

625r.  [Rom  13:1-7]  W.  Affeldt,  Die  weltliche  Gewalt  in  der  Paulus-Exegese 
[cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  352]. 

F.  de  Boor,  TheolLitZeit  96  (6,  71)  431-433. — Summary.  Praised  for  its 
method  and  honest  use  of  sources.  Despite  its  clarity  and  often  pioneering 
qualities  the  book  disappoints  the  reader  because  his  expectations  remain  un¬ 
fulfilled.  One  recognizes  the  care  in  exposing  the  historical  problems  and  de¬ 
fining  concepts  but  at  the  same  time  questions  the  book’s  actual  purpose.  Only 
meager  results  emerge,  perhaps  because  A’s  conception  of  the  history  of  exe¬ 
gesis  is  too  restricted. — M.A.F. 

626.  S.  Hutchinson,  “The  Political  Implications  of  Romans  13:1-7,”  Bib 
Theol  21  (3,  71)  49-59. 

Since  it  breaks  the  train  of  thought  and  resembles  the  style  of  Jewish  wisdom 
literature,  Rom  13:1-7  should  probably  be  seen  as  a  ready-made  pericope  of 
catechetical  teaching  used  by  Paul  to  instruct  Roman  Christians  in  the  middle 
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of  the  1st  century.  It  is  situational  counsel  rather  than  a  statement  of  principle. 
According  to  the  text,  the  Christian  has  a  political  responsibility  and  an  obli¬ 
gation  toward  the  state  because  God  is  the  source  of  all  authority  and  because 
he  works  through  human  agents.  The  Christian  is  advised  to  respect  officials 
and  to  pay  his  taxes.  There  may  be  supernatural  overtones  connected  with  the 
Greek  expression  tais  exousiais.  Finally,  the  Christian  is  not  expected  to 
exercise  blind  and  uncritical  obedience  toward  civil  authorities,  but  disobedience 
is  a  decision  taken  only  after  the  fullest  and  most  careful  consideration. — D.J.H. 

627.  K.  H.  Neufeld,  “Das  Gewissen.  Ein  Deutungsversuch  im  Anschluss  an 
Rom  13,1-7,”  BibLeb  12  (1,  71)  32-45. 

The  role  of  conscience  in  Rom  13:1-7  has  been  neglected,  and  wrongly  so, 
for  it  supplies  the  motive  for  the  conduct  Paul  recommends  in  this  famous 
passage.  In  the  central  verse  (v.  5)  orge  (probably  God’s,  not  the  government’s) 
and  syneidesis  are  not  in  opposition  to  one  another.  Against  the  background  of 
an  analysis  of  “conscience”  in  the  OT  and  Hellenistic  usage  and  specifically  in 
Paul,  it  is  suggested  that  the  key  to  the  relationship  of  “wrath”  and  “conscience” 
is  to  apply  the  analogy  of  “law”  and  “faith”  from  the  first  part  of  Rom.  Acting 
as  faith  does,  conscience  transforms  the  level  of  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  the  state.  Though  not  synonymous,  “faith”  and  “conscience”  are  very 
closely  related  in  Paul. — G.W.M. 

628.  T.  Baarda,  “Jes  45,23  in  het  Nieuwe  Testament  (Rm  14,11;  Flp  2,10v.)” 
[Isa  45:23  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom  14:11;  Phil  2:10  f.)],  Geref 
TheolTijd  71  (3,  71)  137-179. 

In  its  original  setting,  Isa  45:23  looks  forward  to  the  final  and  universal 
acknowledgment  of  the  God  of  Israel  by  all  nations.  Its  quotation  in  Rom  14:11 
and  Phil  2:10-11  reveals  formal  and  material  changes  which  are  indicative  of  the 
specific  hermeneutical  method  employed.  Paul  uses  as  his  text  the  LXX  A  re¬ 
cension  in  which  exomologesetai  must  be  understood  as  a  very  early  variant  of 
the  original  omeitai. 

(1)  Rom  14:11.  On  external  and  contextual  grounds  the  reading  tou  christ on 
must  be  preferred  to  tou  theou.  For  Paul,  Isa  45:23  refers  to  two  persons, 
Christ  ( emoi )  and  God  ( tg  theg).  Every  knee  shall  bow  to  Christ  and  therein 
every  tongue  shall  give  praise  to  God.  The  adoration  of  the  risen  Lord  takes 
place  within  the  wider  scope  of  the  acknowledgment  of  God.  Paul  retains  the 
eschatological  overtones  of  the  original  text  but  replaces  the  theological  purport 
by  a  Christological  and  theological  interpretation.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  aspect  of 
judgment  and  the  focus  is  shifted  from  all  nations  to  the  body  of  believers.  Paul 
thus  shows  remarkable  perception  in  the  use  of  his  text. 

(2)  Phil  2:10-11.  Here  the  quotation  is  augmented  by  two  pre-Pauline 
triads:  epouranion — epigeion — katachthonion  and  Kyrios — Iesous — Christos. 
This  complete  Christological  interpretation  is  made  possible  by  combining  the 
motives  of  Isa  45  and  Exod  20/Deut  5  and  applying  them  to  Christ.  The  re- 
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placement  of  emoi  by  en  tg  onomati  Iesou  may  be  due  to  a  notarikon  hermeneuti¬ 
cal  procedure  in  which  the  ly  is  read  as  meaning  Ism  ysws.  The  closing  phrase, 
however,  again  indicates  that  the  glory  of  God  forms  a  wider  scope.  The  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  text  is  intensified  by  replacing  the  people (s)  by  cosmic  powers, 
while  the  eschatological  aspect  is  retained  by  referring  to  the  exaltation  of 
Jesus  as  Lord. — B.C.L. 

629.  A.  Legault,  “‘Beyond  the  Things  which  are  written’  (I  Cor.  iv.  6),” 
NT  Stud  18  (2,  72)  227-231. 

The  opinions  that  these  words  are  an  integral  part  of  the  text  or  that  the  text 
is  hopelessly  corrupt  are  not  correct.  Rather  these  words  are  a  marginal  gloss 
explaining  the  shifting  of  the  negation  me  forgotten  by  one  copyist. — J.J.C. 

630.  [1  Cor  15:4]  H.  K.  McArthur,  “‘On  the  Third  Day,”’  NTStud  18  (1, 
71)  81-86. 

No  NT  text  states  precisely  that  Jesus  rose  on  the  third  day,  but  several  pas¬ 
sages  imply  that  he  arose  by  or  before  the  third  day.  Apparently  Scripture  had 
influenced  the  formulation  “on  the  third  day,”  and  Hos  6:2  was  the  principal 
source.  The  rabbis  regularly  associated  this  text  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  used  it  as  a  proof  for  the  thesis,  several  times  repeated  in  the  Midrashim, 
that  God  does  not  allow  the  righteous  (or  Israel)  to  remain  in  distress  more 
than  three  days.  Furthermore,  the  rabbinic  writers  seem  to  use  “on  the  third 
day”  or  “after  three  days  and  three  nights”  indiscriminately.  In  sum,  Hos  6:2 
was  the  single  outstanding  scriptural  passage  behind  the  “on  the  third  day” 
tradition,  although  the  phrase  “according  to  the  Scriptures”  (1  Cor  15:4)  may 
have  been  based,  not  exclusively  on  Hos  6:2,  but  on  the  general  third-day  motif 
which  the  rabbis  found  in  numerous  OT  passages. — J.J.C. 

631.  R.  Cassidy,  “Paul’s  Attitude  to  Death  in  II  Corinthians  5:  1-10,”  Evang 
Quart  43  (4,  71)  210-217. 

Since  Paul  sees  the  “Age  to  Come”  as  having  dawned  in  Christ’s  resurrection, 
the  Christian  who  dies  in  this  age  must  somehow  receive  the  first  installment 
of  heavenly  glory  which  will  be  complete  only  on  the  day  of  resurrection.  For 
Paul  death  is  an  anomaly  which  does  not  fit  into  God’s  plan,  and  he  is  striving  to 
come  to  terms  with  it.  The  “intermediate  state”  is  a  later  contribution  to  the 
theology  of  life  after  death;  Paul  certainly  has  no  such  view  to  put  forth  in 
2  Cor  5. — D.J.H. 

632.  G.  G.  O’Collins,  “Power  Made  Perfect  in  Weakness:  2  Cor  12:9-10,” 
CathBib Quart  33  (4,  71)  528-537. 

As  H.  D.  Betz  has  shown  [§  14-943],  one’s  interpretation  of  2  Cor  12:7-10 
can  affect  his  understanding  of  the  whole  of  2  Cor,  and  no  problem  is  more 
central  here  than  the  relation  of  power  and  weakness.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  many,  Paul  does  not  intend  a  general  formulation  but  only  a  description  of 
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his  own  situation,  as  shown  by  the  personal  context  and  other  considerations.  It 
is  all  too  easy  to  forsake  the  Pauline  Christological  setting  for  a  modem 
psychological  one,  which  shift  obscures  the  coincidence  of  power  and  weakness 
which  Paul  is  asserting;  it  is  not,  again  contrary  to  many,  a  matter  of  weakness 
being  a  precondition  of  power.  This  paradox  is  revelatory,  as  many  have  sug¬ 
gested,  but  only  in  relation  to  the  concrete  circumstances  of  Paul’s  own  life. 

These  conclusions  rest  upon  an  exegesis  in  which  v.  9b  is  taken  with  v.  9a  to 
form  a  two-part  logion  of  the  risen  Christ  and  in  which  the  identification  of 
Paul’s  opponents  with  Gnostics  (E.  Giittgemanns,  U.  Wilckens)  is  rejected  in 
favor  of  D.  Georgi’s  argument  for  seeing  them  as  Jewish-Christian  mission¬ 
aries.  The  Gnostics  had  no  monopoly  on  the  dynamis-astheneia  antithesis ;  or¬ 
dinary  usage  is  sufficient  to  explain  Paul’s  thought  here.  Dynamis  is  virtually 
equivalent  to  charis  and  even  to  Christ  (cf.  1  Cor  1:24).  The  cross  and 
resurrection  form  the  ultimate  example  of  power-in-weakness,  participation  in 
which  is  the  center  of  apostolic  ministry.  It  is  this  ministry  rather  than  Christ’s 
indwelling  that  is  in  focus  here. — J.W.D. 

Galatians — Pastorals 

633.  W.  Schneidermeyer,  “Galatians  as  Literature,”  JournRelT bought  28 
(2,71)  132-138. 

Aside  from  judging  its  effectiveness  in  its  own  situation,  the  reader  may 
legitimately  appreciate  Gal  as  an  artistic  composition  which  masterfully  fits  its 
purpose.  It  may  indeed  be  our  one  pure  example  of  Christian  diatribe;  it  is 
certainly  a  model  of  purely  emotive  prose.  Its  enduring  appeal  rests  on  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  human  problem  Paul  faces:  how  to  make  real  a  new  truth. — 
G.W.M. 

634.  [Gal  2:11-14]  G.  Schneider,  “Contestation  in  the  New  Testament,” 
Concilium  68  (71)  80-87. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  compare  the  modern  expression  “contestation”  (ac¬ 
tive  questioning  of  existing  structures  of  authority  or  society)  with  the  Anti¬ 
ochian  conflict  between  Peter  and  Paul  recorded  in  Gal  2:11-14.  The  long 
tradition  of  exculpating  exegesis  (e.g.  Origen,  Augustine)  is  rejected.  Peter’s 
action  could  have  become  “system-determinative”  because  of  his  esteem  in 
Jewish  Christian  circles.  His  attitude  would  be  classified  today  as  “ecclesio- 
political.”  Paul,  frequently  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical  outsider,  publicly  con¬ 
tested  Peter’s  actions  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel. — M.A.F. 

635.  J.  Gnilka,  “Das  Kirchenmodell  des  Epheserbriefes,”  BibZeit  15  (2,  71) 
161-184. 

Wherever  in  Eph  there  is  mention  of  the  ekklesia,  the  church  as  a  whole 
rather  than  an  individual  community  is  meant.  Since  the  one  Spirit  animates 
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the  body,  the  church  which  is  the  body  of  Christ  must  be  a  unity  in  which  the 
lordship  of  Christ  is  recognized  (4:4-6).  In  Christ  past  divisions  have  been  bro¬ 
ken  down,  and  a  new  man  has  been  created  (2:14-17).  Christ  fills  all  in  all 
(1:23b),  and  the  church  is  the  means  by  which  he  works  in  the  world.  Be¬ 
cause  of  Christ’s  power  to  reconcile,  the  church  has  become  the  new  world  (3:6). 

The  church  of  Eph  is  also  apostolic.  Eph  3:1-13  makes  clear  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  church  and  Paul  who  is  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  (3:8)  and  who 
reveals  God’s  hidden  plan  (3:9).  Apostles  and  prophets  are  the  foundation  of 
the  church  (2:20)  and  have  been  granted  the  divine  revelation  (3:5).  They 
bear  the  most  significant  charisms  (4:11)  and  insure  a  balance  between  struc¬ 
ture  and  freedom.  Eph  4:7  suggests  that  each  believer  has  his  own  charis 
(=  Paul’s  use  of  charisma),  and  whatever  offices  (4:11)  exist  are  to  be  used 
that  all  may  attain  the  unity  of  faith  and  the  knowledge  of  God’s  Son.  As  yet 
we  hear  nothing  of  ordination  and  succession;  the  Spirit  still  guides  a  ‘‘pneu¬ 
matic  hierarchy.”  — D.J.H. 

636r.  [Eph]  F.-J.  Steinmetz,  Protologische  Heils-Zuversicht  [cf.  NT  A  14, 
p.  354;  §  15-953r]. 

F.  Mussner,  TheolRev  67  (1,  ’71)  38-39. — In  his  Trier  dissertation  S  seeks 
to  establish  a  mediating  position  between  that  of  Schlier  and  Kasemann  and  that 
of  the  reviewer.  The  difference  between  these  views  stems  from  different  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  history-of-religions  background,  which  S  excludes  from 
the  discussion.  At  the  same  time  the  study  is  valuable  since  it  concentrates  on 
Christology  and  soteriology  and  points  out  the  deep  structural  differences  be¬ 
tween  Col-Eph  and  the  major  epistles.  For  the  idea  of  “fellow  citizens  of  the 
saints,”  the  Jewish  parallels  should  have  been  considered.  Several  important 
titles  should  be  added  to  the  bibliography. — J.J.C. 

637r.  - ,  Idem. 

B.  Rigaux,  Biblica  52  (2,  ’71)  281-283. — The  book’s  title  may  be  translated 
“protological  assurance  of  salvation.”  The  odd  term  “protological”  is  a  creation 
of  German  theologians  as  a  contrast  to  “eschatological,”  and  under  it  are  in¬ 
cluded  whatever  pertains  to  the  beginning  of  things — the  doctrines  of  creation, 
man,  paradise,  the  fall,  etc.  By  his  comparative  study  of  the  eschatology  in  Rom, 
1 — 2  Cor,  Gal  on  the  one  hand  and  in  Col-Eph  on  the  other,  S  has  furthered  exe- 
getical  knowledge.  Two  chapters  examine  in  depth  the  protological  Christology  of 
Eph-Col.  In  the  bibliography  some  important  titles  are  missing.  His  positions  re¬ 
garding  the  author  and  time  of  composition  of  Col  and  Eph  are  not  sufficiently 
substantiated.  Here  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  a  pseudepigraphical 
writer  would  address  a  letter  to  Colossae  after  the  death  of  Paul  when  that  city 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  60/61.  Another  point:  the  hymns  of  both 
epistles  are  discussed  without  considering  the  complex  problem  of  their  re¬ 
daction.  Finally,  at  times  the  judgments  expressed  are  too  categorical. — J.J.C. 
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638.  [Phil  2:1-16]  J.  Ferguson,  “Philippians,  John  and  the  Traditions  of 
Ephesus,”  ExpTimes  83  (  3,  71)  85-87. 

The  opening  section  of  Phil  2  is  closely  linked  to  the  opening  of  Jn  and  to 
the  discourse  in  the  upper  room.  Of  the  possible  explanations,  that  which  sees 
both  as  derived  from  the  same  tradition  is  supported  by  the  demonstration  of 
E.  Lohmeyer  and  others  that  Phil  2:6-11  is  a  pre-Pauline  Jewish-Christian 
hymn.  Where  did  John  and  Paul  find  it?  If,  as  seems  likely,  Phil  was  written 
from  Ephesus,  a  traditional  place  strongly  associated  with  John,  then  Paul  used 
“the  language  of  the  church  from  which  he  is  writing”  and  Jn  incorporated  the 
tradition  of  that  same  church.  If  this  analysis  is  right,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Phil  was  in  fact  written  from  Ephesus. — S.B.M. 

639.  J.  Carmignac,  “L’Importance  de  la  place  d’une  negation:  ouch  harpag- 
mon  hegesato  (Philippiens  ii.  6),”  NT  Stud  18  (2,  72)  131-166. 

The  position  of  a  negative  in  Pauline  writings  is  important.  When  Paul 
wishes  to  negate  a  verb,  he  puts  the  negative  before  the  verb;  when  he  wishes 
to  negate  a  term,  he  puts  the  negative  before  that  term.  In  Phil  2:6  the  negation 
precedes  harpagmos  so  that  the  sense  is:  he  thought  it  was  not  usurpation  to  be 
equal  to  God.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  Fathers ;  it  is  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate  versions  and  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Latin  Fathers.  The  interpretation  adopted  by  many  today  (he  did  not  consider 
being  equal  to  God  as  something  to  be  grasped)  is  found  in  the  Glossa  Or- 
dinaria  and  later.  Four  arguments  for  this  view  are  evaluated  and  found  in¬ 
sufficient. 

The  Fathers  referred  the  sentence  to  the  eternal  Word  before  the  incarnation, 
but  it  seems  better  to  understand  the  words  as  applying  to  Jesus’  earthly  life 
when  he  was  acting  as  God  or  implicitly  presenting  himself  as  God.  “He 
emptied  himself”  would  then  become  a  pluperfect  in  sense  (“he  had  emptied  him¬ 
self”)  though  an  aorist  in  form.  Harpagmos  would  retain  an  active  mean¬ 
ing.— J.J.C. 

Phil  2:10,  cf.  §  16-628. 

640r.  E.  Lohse,  Die  Brieje  an  die  Kolosser  und  an  Philemon  [cf.  NTA  13, 
p.  278;  §§  15-618r — 619r] . 

J.  Schmid,  TheolRev  67  (1,  71)  36-38. — L’s  volume  is  a  very  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  revision  of  the  Meyer  series  of  commentaries,  and  in  accord 
with  present  trends  concentrates  on  the  theology  of  Col.  Col  1:15-20  is  taken 
to  be  a  pre-existing  hymn  which  was  Christian  and  not  Gnostic  in  origin.  T apein- 
ophrosyne  in  2:18,  23  is  understood  not  as  “humility”  (as  in  3:12)  but  as  “a 
willing  readiness  to  serve”  in  carrying  out  liturgical  prescriptions,  because  in 
both  verses  there  is  mention  of  cultic  attitudes.  But  this  view  does  not  fit  the 
context.  On  the  authorship  of  Col  he  favors  a  Pauline  disciple  writing  about 
A.D.  80  and  consequently  holds  that  the  personal  allusions  are  fictitious  though 
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the  warning  against  false  teaching  is  real  and  actual.  But  would  a  letter  be  sent 
which  combines  such  fictitious  material  with  a  warning  against  a  real  and 
present  danger? — J.J.C. 

641.  T.  H.  Olbricht,  “Colossians  and  Gnostic  Theology,”  RestorQuart  14  (2, 
71)  65-79. 

The  nature  of  the  accommodation  to  Gnosticism  in  Col  can  be  examined 
theologically  by  comparison  with  Gal  and  Rom,  two  letters  in  which  Gnostic 
influence  is  not  present.  The  following  themes  are  investigated  in  each  letter: 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  Jesus  as  Lord  of  all,  the  words  and  works  of 
Jesus,  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  the  Spirit,  the  eschaton,  the  church. 
It  emerges  that  the  opponents’  theology  is  one  in  which  history,  even  the 
history  of  Jesus  and  his  significance  for  history,  is  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
But  some  characteristics  of  later  Gnosticism  are  notably  absent  from  this 
theology.  While  retaining  some  of  his  earlier  emphases,  Paul  is  concerned  to 
adapt  to  this  theology  by  developing  a  cosmic  Christology  which  moves  into  the 
realm  in  which  the  opponents  find  the  basis  of  reality. — G.W.M. 

642.  B.  Schwank,  “Der  sogenannte  Brief  an  Gallio  und  die  Datierung  des 
1  Thess,”  BibZeit  15  (2,  71)  265-266. 

The  research  of  A.  Plassart  shows  that  there  are  nine  fragments  of  Claudius’ 
letter  and  that  it  was  directed  to  a  subordinate  rather  than  to  Gallio.  He  also 
proves  again  that  the  letter  must  have  been  written  in  the  first  half  of  A.D.  52. 
Therefore,  since  Gallio  was  in  office  during  A.D.  51-52  and  since  Paul  wrote 
1  Thes  at  the  beginning  of  his  year-and-a-half  stay  in  Corinth,  1  Thes  clearly 
cannot  be  dated  after  A.D.  50. — D.J.H. 

643r.  N.  Brox,  Die  Pastoralbrieje  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  406;  §  14-956r]. 

F.  J.  Schierse,  TheolRev  67  (2,  71)  180-181. — Intended  originally  as  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  J.  Freundorfer’s  volume  in  the  Regensburg  series,  the  work  turned  out 
to  be  a  completely  new  commentary,  noteworthy  for  its  greater  freedom  regard¬ 
ing  the  introductory  matter.  The  epistles  are  taken  as  written  ca.  100  by  a 
disciple  of  Paul.  The  question  of  authorship  therefore  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
space  while  some  other  important  matters  are  passed  over  rather  lightly.  B 
deserves  special  praise  for  his  18  pages  of  bibliography,  for  the  excursuses  on 
heresy,  the  style  and  theology  of  the  epistles,  and  pseudepigraphy.  On  one 
important  point  the  reviewer  disagrees  with  B  who  several  times  states  that  there 
is  in  the  Pastorals  no  basis  for  a  monarchical  episcopacy.  His  arguments  are 
summarized,  and  the  reviewer  explains  why  he  finds  them  not  convincing. — J.J.C. 

644.  [1  Tim  5:1-16]  A.  Sand,  “Witwenstand  und  Amterstrukturen  in  den 
urchristlichen  Gemeinden,”  BibLeb  12  (3,  71)  186-197. 

It  is  claimed  that  widows  constituted  an  “order”  or  office  in  the  ministry  of 
the  early  church  because  they  were  to  be  enrolled  (1  Tim  5:9).  But  in  large 
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communities  they  were  registered  to  separate  true  widows  from  others.  Some 
maintain  that  these  women  took  a  vow  of  chastity  (1  Tim  5:11-12),  but  a  vow 
of  abstention  was  unknown  to  the  OT  and  to  the  NT  tradition.  Pistis  (1  Tim 
5:5)  means  not  a  promise  but  a  dedication  to  God  in  prayer  and  petition,  trust 
and  hope  in  the  Lord.  The  Pastorals’  rule  for  widows  is  paraenetic  in  purpose. 
While  they  do  provide  evidence  for  a  group  of  widows  dedicated  to  a  special 
work,  there  is  no  indication  that  an  “order”  or  office  of  widows  ever  existed  in 
the  early  church. — J.J.C. 

Philemon,  cf.  §  16-640r. 


Hebrews 

645.  H.  Braun,  “Die  Gewinnung  der  Gewissheit  in  dem  Hebraerbrief,”  Theol 
LitZeit  96  (5,  71)  321-330. 

The  author  of  Heb  establishes  certainty  for  his  readers  by  means  of  three  main 
themes — Christology,  the  heavenly  liturgy,  and  the  OT  witnesses  to  the  faith. 
The  entire  emphasis  in  Christology  is  on  the  superiority  of  Jesus  to  the  persons 
of  the  OT  and  to  its  economy,  a  superiority  which  is  derived  from  the  meta¬ 
physical  value  of  his  titles.  The  superiority  of  the  heavenly  liturgy  to  that  of  the 
OT  is  stressed,  and  Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  new  covenant,  is  made  to  say 
something  which  contradicts  the  OT  meaning  of  his  words.  The  explanation, 
however,  comes  from  the  dualistic  thought — earthly-heavenly — which  underlies 
the  structure  of  the  epistle.  Finally,  the  faith  of  the  OT  looks  forward  to  a  reward 
in  time,  while  the  author  of  Heb  expects  a  reward  that  is  unseen  and  heavenly. 

It  does  not  seem  that  he  perceived  any  opposition  between  the  two  views  of  faith, 
since  for  him  the  expectation  of  a  reward  in  time  merged  into  the  invisibility  of 
the  heavenly  reward. — J.J.C. 

646r.  F.  Renner,  “An  die  Hebraer” — ein  pseudepigraphischer  Brief  [cf.  NT  A 
16,  p.  246]. 

K.  T.  Schafer,  TheolRev  67  (1,  71)  39-41. — Heb  according  to  R,  though  J 
not  written  by  Paul,  was  at  an  early  date  accepted  as  Pauline,  as  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  placed  immediately  after  Rom  in  P46’s  sequence  of  Paul’s  epistles 
and  in  a  Syrian  canon  from  Sinai  written  about  A.D.  400.  The  same  can  be 
deduced  from  the  Muratorian  fragment,  which  though  it  does  not  mention  Heb, 
seems  in  listing  Rom  to  include  Rom-Heb  as  a  unity.  It  is  then  suggested  that 
Rom  16:25b-26  originally  formed  the  beginning  of  Heb.  This  unusual  thesis  is 
presented  with  much  needless  repetition,  work  of  previous  scholars  is  not 
adequately  evaluated,  and  the  study  itself  raises  many  questions. — J.J.C. 

647r.  G.  Theissen,  Untersuchungen  sum  Hebraerbrief  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  355]. 

T.  Holtz,  TheolLitZeit  96  (5,  71)  345-347. — This  history-of-religions  study 
analyzes  the  sources  of  Heb,  examines  the  modifications  which  the  editor  made 
and  seeks  the  reasons  for  his  changes.  T  agrees  with  E.  Kasemann  that  the 
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conception  of  the  heavenly  rest  and  the  portrait  of  Melchizedek  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Gnosticism.  However,  contrary  to  T’s  intention,  the  evidence  which 
he  offers  indicates  that  it  is  the  mystery  religions  rather  than  Gnosticism  which 
influenced  the  NT  writer. — J.J.C. 

648.  L.  Sabourin,  “  ‘Liturge  du  Sanctuaire  et  de  la  Tente  Veritable’  (Heb. 
viii.  2),”  NT  Stud  18  (1,  71)  87-90. 

Heb  8:2-3  means:  We  have  a  high  priest  who  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  majesty  in  heaven  after  fulfilling  his  function  as  priest  of  the  sanctuary 
and  of  the  true  tent.  The  true  tent  of  the  real  and  unique  liturgy  which  effects 
salvation  is  the  sacrificial  mystery  of  Jesus  the  high  priest  in  which  with  his 
glorified  humanity  he  entered  once  for  all  into  the  eternal  sanctuary. — J.J.C. 

,  ‘< 

Catholic  Epistles 

649.  [Jas  5:13-18]  J.  Wilkinson,  “Healing  in  the  epistle  of  James,”  Scot 
JournTheol  24  (3,  71)  326-345. 

A  detailed  exegesis  of  Jas  5:13-18  reveals,  inter  alia ,  that  prayer  is  the  key 
theme,  that  the  elders  were  to  be  called  in  as  representatives  of  the  church,  that 
anointing  with  oil  was  a  medical  rather  than  a  religious  procedure  and  does  not 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  healing  ministry  of  the  church.  This  passage  has 
been  subjected  to  frequent  and  varied  eisegesis.  Its  clear  teaching  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows.  “The  Church  has  a  healing  function  to  perform  in  all  cases 
of  sickness.  This  function  includes  the  use  of  all  forms  of  healing  through  those 
who  are  professionally  qualified  and  those  who  are  not.  All  methods  must  be 
applied  and  supported  by  prayer.  In  this  way  and  in  other  practical  ways  all 
members  of  the  Christian  community  can  share  in  the  healing  of  the  sick.  This 
healing  of  the  sick  is  not  confined  to  the  saving  of  the  soul  or  the  repair  of  the 
body,  but  includes  both  in  the  redemption  of  the  whole  man.” — R.J.K. 

650.  M.-A.  Chevallier,  “I  Pierre  1/1  a  2/10:  structure  litteraire  et  con¬ 
sequences  exegetiques,”  RevHistPhilRel  51  (2,  71)  129-142. 

W.  J.  Dalton’s  Christ’s  Proclamation  to  the  Spirits  (1965)  prompted  this 
systematic  study  of  the  structure  of  the  first  part  of  the  epistle  in  successive 
analytic  tables  with  explanations.  The  major  development  of  1:3 — 2:10  is  in 
four  paragraphs  grouped  two  by  two.  The  address  and  the  salutation  of  1:1-2 
introduce  chiastically  the  second  pair,  then  the  first.  The  first  section  (1:3-25) 
consists  of  a  doctrinal  affirmation  (1:3-12)  followed  by  an  exhortation  (1:13- 
25);  the  second  section  (2:1-10)  has  an  exhortation  (2:1-5)  followed  by  a 
final  scriptural  affirmation  (2:6-10).  This  part  of  1  Pet  is  a  homogeneous 
composition  whose  close  similarity  to  Heb  poses  the  question  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  epistles  and  casts  new  doubt  on  the  Petrine  authorship 
of  1  Pet.  Exegetically,  1:3-12  speaks  of  God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit;  1:13-25,  of  holiness  and  obedience;  2:1-10,  of  election.  Each 
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of  these  has  its  characteristic  vocabulary  which  furnishes  the  key  to  its  inter¬ 
pretation.  Attempts  to  submit  the  rest  of  1  Pet  to  similar  analysis  were  successful 
only  on  the  last  part  (4:12 — 5:14).  The  central  section  does  not  use  the  same 
technique  of  structuration,  but  we  need  not  conclude  that  it  is  unrelated  to  the 
rest  of  the  epistle. — S.B.M. 

651.  [1  Jn  4:8]  A.  Feuillet,  “  ‘Dieu  est  amour,’”  EspVie  81  (39,  71) 
537-548. 

Part  of  a  forthcoming  book,  Le  Mystere  de  Vamour  divin  dans  la  theologie 
johannique,  this  essay  treats  the  Johannine  formula  “God  is  love”  as  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  NT  revelation.  To  discover  how  John  arrived  at  the  formula  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  the  twofold  division  of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  1 — 12,  the  love  of 
the  Father  for  the  Son,  and  13 — end,  the  love  of  Christ  for  men.  The  formula  in 
Jn  is  then  a  synthesis  of  Johannine  thought,  especially  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  and  in  keeping  with  its  purpose  that,  of  the  three 
formulas  “God  is  spirit,”  “God  is  light”  and  “God  is  love,”  only  the  first  is  used 
therein. 

The  revelation  of  divine  love  in  Christ  has  its  antecedents  in  Paul  and  in  early 
Christianity  where  abundant  use  is  made  not  only  of  agape  but  also  of  mercy, 
pity,  the  gift  of  righteousness,  reconciliation,  pardon.  A  comparison  of  this  view 
of  God  with  Platonic  mysticism  and  with  other  philosophies  and  mystery  reli¬ 
gions  can  only  accentuate  the  radical  nature  of  the  revolution  wrought  by 
Christianity  in  the  concepts  of  God  and  of  love.  The  meaning  of  the  Johannine 
formula  cannot  be  functional.  It  is  dynamic,  requiring  the  Trinitarian  doctrine 
to  elucidate  its  meaning  and  its  implications  for  men.  “God  is  spirit”  and  “God 
is  light”  express  something  of  the  divine  essence  but  they  require  “God  is  love” 
to  maintain  that  equilibrium  between  divine  transcendence  and  immanence  with¬ 
out  which  no  true  religion  is  possible. — S.B.M. 

1  John,  cf.  §§  16-584 ;  16-588. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

652.  B.  W.  Anderson,  “The  Crisis  in  Biblical  Theology,”  TheolT oday  28 
(3,71)  321  -327. 

Reflections  on  B.  S.  Childs’s  Biblical  Theology  in  Crisis  (1970).  It  is  surprising 
to  hear  that  the  “old-style  biblical  theology”  of  the  1950’s  was  a  unified  move¬ 
ment  and  that  it  was  a  distinctively  American  phenomenon.  While  the  efforts 
to  grasp  the  unity  of  the  OT  and  the  NT  through  the  concepts  of  covenant  and 
salvation-history  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  Childs’s  appeal  to  the  canon 
as  the  guarantor  of  the  unity  of  the  Bible  resolves  the  problem  by  a  kind  of 
tour  de  force.  “Biblical  theology  has  been,  is  now,  and  will  always  be  in  a  crisis.” 
— D.J.H. 
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653.  W.  Harrington,  “The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,”  DocLife  21 
(8,  71)  473-493. 

Three  typical  theologies,  those  of  R.  Bultmann,  E.  Stauffer  and  M.  Meinertz, 
are  summarized  according  to  their  structure  and  main  themes.  Then  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  H.  Conzelmann,  O.  Cullmann  and  J.  Jeremias  are  given.  Analysis 
emphasizes  the  scepticism  of  the  existentialists.  A  new  trend  can  be  seen 
emerging  in  the  recent  work  of  W.  G.  Kiimmel  and  in  the  relevant  articles 
in  A  New  Catholic  Commentary,  The  Jerome  Biblical  Commentary  and  the 
new  edition  of  Peake's  Commentary :  Jesus,  Paul  and  John  teach  an  essential 
message  “that  God  comes  in  the  eschatological  Christ-event  to  men  lost  in  the 
world  in  order  to  set  them  free  from  the  world  and  take  them  into  his  love  and 
turn  them  into  loving  men.”  Recurrent  themes  are  church,  kerygma,  incarnation, 
cross  and  faith.  [This  article  is  an  abridgment  of  a  forthcoming  book.] — A.J.S. 

654r.  J.  Jeremias,  New  Testament  Theology.  The  Proclamation  of  Jesus  [cf. 
NT  A  15,  p.  365]. 

J.  T.  Sanders,  TheolT oday  28  (3,  ’ 71 )  393-394. — The  book  climaxes  a  life¬ 
time  of  research  and  provides  many  important  challenges  and  suggestions  to  be 
considered  in  the  continuing  study  of  Jesus’  teaching.  However,  J’s  methodology 
must  be  questioned  at  several  points:  (1)  the  authenticity,  rather  than  the 
inauthenticity,  of  Jesus’  sayings  has  to  be  proved;  (2)  form-criticism  is  almost 
totally  avoided;  (3)  the  significance  attributed  to  the  use  of  Abba  is  excessive; 
(4)  the  criterion  of  dissimilarity  is  applied  on  one  side  only;  (5)  too  much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  Mt  5 — 7,  and  the  degree  to  which  that  discourse  represents 
the  peculiar  formulation  of  Matthean  Christianity  is  overlooked. — D.J.H. 

Church  and  Ministry 

655r.  R.  E.  Brown,  Priest  and  Bishop  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  245]. 

P.  J.  Kearney,  AmEcclRev  165  (2,  ’71)  114-130. — Summary.  Praised  for 
the  admirable  clarity  so  characteristic  of  B’s  works.  The  author  is  sensitive  to 
the  history  of  adaptation  in  structured  church  order;  his  acceptance  of  present- 
day  clerical  forms  of  ministry  seems  therefore  somewhat  out  of  harmony.  Other 
interpretations  of  the  Mt  19:12  and  1  Tim  3:2  might  have  been  considered 
besides  applying  them  to  celibacy.  B’s  treatment  of  the  differences  between  the 
Lukan  and  Pauline  understandings  of  apostolicity  is  especially  helpful.  His  view 
that  the  office  of  presbyter-bishop  was  an  early  modification  of  a  Jewish  office 
(presbyter)  by  that  of  the  Qumran  “overseer”  (equivalent  of  episcopus )  is  not 
shared  by  J.  Fitzmyer  or  H.  von  Campenhausen. — M.A.F. 

656.  N.  Brox,  “Forms  of  Christianity  in  the  Primitive  Church,”  Concilium 
67  (71)  33-46. 

Marked  differences  can  be  perceived  in  the  various  ways  in  which  the  early 
Christians  understood  the  church.  The  primitive  Gentile  community  interpreted 
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the  resurrection  cultically,  sacramentally  and  soteriologically  in  different  ways 
and  lived  in  union  with  the  risen  Christ  without  much  interest  in  the  Jewish- 
Christian  teaching  of  the  Jesus  tradition.  In  the  early  Palestinian-Jewish  church, 
however,  faith  in  Jesus  was  made  explicit  in  indigenous  categories  and  by 
stressing  the  history  of  Jesus  and  the  foundation  of  his  community. — M.A.F. 

657.  D.  J.  Harrington,  “Ernst  Kasemann  on  the  Church  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment:  II,”  HeythJourn  12  (4,  71)  365-376.  [Cf.  §  16-306.] 

In  an  effort  to  understand  K  better  and  in  the  hope  of  grasping  modern  trends 
in  ecclesiology  we  must  question  certain  of  his  views.  For  example,  there  is 
need  to  examine  in  more  detail  the  validity  of  the  criterion  of  dissimilarity,  the 
relation  between  Jesus  and  the  church,  and  the  nature  of  “enthusiasm”  as  an 
entity  in  the  early  church.  Also,  K  may  overestimate  the  transfer  value  of  NT 
theology  to  the  modern  situation.  His  education  in  Dialectic  Theology  and  his 
experiences  in  the  Nazi  years  raised  the  questions  of  the  meaning  of  history  and 
the  relation  between  church  and  culture.  The  typically  Lutheran  search  for  the 
“gospel”  within  the  NT  and  the  reliance  on  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  righteousness 
by  faith  alone  indicate  K’s  confessional  background.  His  experience  of  the 
divisions  within  German  Christianity  may  have  led  him  to  underestimate  the 
importance  of  unity  in  the  church.  Ironically,  his  own  brilliant  work  on  charism 
has  already  served  to  promote  unity  in  the  area  of  ministry. — D.J.H.  (Author.) 

658.  M.  Hengel,  “Die  Urspriinge  der  christlichen  Mission,”  NT  Stud  18  (1,  71) 
15-38. 

The  article  ends  with  these  conclusions:  (l)The  earliest  secular  Roman 
writers  who  mention  Christianity  speak  of  its  surprisingly  rapid  expansion. 
(2)  The  Sits  im  Leben  for  Pauline  theology  is  his  mission  to  the  nations,  a 
concept  which  developed  probably  between  the  time  of  the  Jerusalem  Council 
and  the  writing  of  Rom  ( ca .  49-56).  (3)  It  was  the  Hellenists  of  Jerusalem  who 
were  responsible  for  the  first  impulse  to  a  Gentile  mission.  (4)  The  primitive 
Palestinian  community,  however,  also  was  missionary  oriented,  though  its 
activity  was  limited  to  Jews.  (5)  Ultimately  the  foundation  for  the  early 
Christian  mission  lay  in  the  messianic  mission  of  Jesus.  In  brief,  the  history  and 
theology  of  primitive  Christianity  are  missionary  history  and  missionary  theol¬ 
ogy—  J-J-C. 

659.  Q.  Quesnell,  “From  New  Testament  Text  to  Priesthood  Tomorrow,” 
ChicStud  10  (2,71)  187-200. 

The  NT  data  concerning  the  priesthood  is  first  summarized.  Then  certain 
characteristic  theological  uses  of  that  evidence  are  analyzed  and  situated  among 
B.  Lonergan’s  eight  “functional  specialities.”  It  is  then  shown  that  the  exercise 
of  these  particular  theological  functions  cannot  by  themselves  meet  the  needs  of 
the  church  today. 

The  main  NT  references  to  the  priesthood  can  be  reduced  to  three  types: 
(1)  the  manner  in  which  a  person  should  fulfill  his  responsibility  or  office  in 
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the  church;  (2)  the  relation  between  the  work  of  any  responsible  Christian 
person,  minister  or  officer,  and  the  general  mission  of  Christianity  and  of  Christ; 
(3)  warnings  not  to  seek  power,  honors,  titles,  first  places.  The  necessary 
questions  for  today  are  how  these  NT  aims  may  be  realized.  The  answer  is  that 
one  must  fully  consider  our  present  needs,  examine  various  possibilities  for 
meeting  them,  and  then  recognize  as  best  that  form  of  organization  and  structure, 
of  ministry  and  priesthood,  which  will  most  effectively  bring  the  people  of  today 
to  accept  the  truth  and  to  live  the  values  which  the  NT  proclaims.  Finally,  all 
should  realize  that  the  Spirit  who  guided  the  development  of  tradition  in  the 
past  will  continue  to  develop  it  as  we  create  the  future. — J.J.C. 

660.  J.  D.  Quinn,  “Apostolic  Ministry  and  Apostolic  Prayer,”  CathBibQuart 
33  (4,  71)  479-491. 

Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  the  Liturgy  expressed  its  understanding  of  what 
the  church  is  by  reforming  what  it  does  most  characteristically:  pray.  The 
resultant  study  of  worship  and  ministry  has  been  severely  hampered  by  insuffi¬ 
cient  guidance  from  NT  scholarship;  studies  of  OT  worship  are  much  more 
common.  Israel  is  the  proper  starting  point,  however,  in  that  the  center  of  OT 
prayer  is  total  love  for  God,  which  is  Jesus’  message  as  well.  The  supreme  sign 
of  man’s  love  for  God  is  prayer  to  him  and  the  supreme  sign  of  man’s  love  for 
his  neighbor  is  prayer  to  God  on  his  behalf.  Luke-Acts  is  especially  rich  in  this 
vein  because  of  its  emphasis  on  the  Spirit  as  the  source  of  God’s  word  to  Israel 
and  of  Israel’s  response;  the  same  Spirit  empowers  both  Jesus  and  his  church, 
hence  the  continuity  between  themselves  and  with  the  old  Israel.  The  union  of 
apostolos  and  archiereus  in  Heb  3:1,  which  speaks  of  Christ,  is  the  paradigm 
of  ministry.  This  is  not  just  theological  reflection  but  the  life  of  the  primitive 
church,  as  Paul’s  letters  reveal  both  in  form  (opening  blessing,  thanksgiving, 
frequent  use  of  prayers  and  hymns,  concluding  benediction)  and  content  (con¬ 
stant  reference  to  his  own  prayer  and  exhortation  to  the  church  to  pray  with 
him  as  well  as  for  him).  The  church  must  listen  to  the  Scripture  that  liturgical 
reform  has  set  so  firmly  in  the  center  of  its  worship,  which  is  the  locus  of  true 
apostolicity  and  service. — J.W.D. 

Various  Themes 

661.  D.  Attinger,  “II  culto  della  communita  cristiana,”  Servitium  5  (19,  71) 
253-266. 

True  worship  for  today  is  not  a  service  rendered  to  God  but  a  need  of  the 
community  life  of  Christians  in  which  two  elements  are  essential.  (1)  The  cult 
should  be  truly  a  community  action.  (2)  It  should  express  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  its  distinctive  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. — J.J.C. 

662.  E.  Berbuir,  “Die  Eucharistie  nach  dem  Zeugnis  des  Neuen  Testamentes,” 
WissWeis  34  (1,  71)  19-29.  [Cf.  §  16-316.] 

The  Eucharistic  section  of  the  Johannine  discourse  on  bread  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  context  of  Jn’s  overall  purpose:  the  kerygmatic  interpretation  of 
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real  history.  Thus  Jn’s  date  for  the  crucifixion  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Synoptics  not  because  his  historical  information  differs  but  because  it  is  theo¬ 
logically  vital  to  have  Jesus  killed  on  the  same  day  as  the  slaughter  of  paschal 
lambs.  The  bread-discourse  must  be  seen  in  light  of  the  farewell  discourse  as  a 
midrashic  re-presentation  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  Jn’s  formulation 
reflects  the  post-Easter  situation  entirely.  It  is  his  concern  to  make  a  strong 
anti-Docetic  affirmation  that  conditions  the  redaction  of  the  whole  discourse 
(following  A.  Vogtle  and  especially  H.  Schiirmann;  cf.  §§  3-111;  4-427).  The 
spiritual  presence  of  the  exalted  kyrios  is  the  real  ground  of  the  Eucharistic 
presence,  so  that  both  crude  materialism  and  gnosticizing  spiritualism  are 
avoided.  This  Johannine  view  sets  the  tone  for  the  whole  subsequent  concept  of 
Eucharist  as  participation  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  and  as  earnest  of  the 
resurrection. — J.W.D. 

663.  G.  Bruni,  “Battezzati  in  Cristo  Gesu,”  Servitium  5  (20-21,  ’71)  391-401. 

The  value  which  K.  Barth  (in  his  1943  lecture  on  the  church’s  doctrine  of 
baptism)  assigns  to  signum  in  speaking  of  baptism  revives  the  discussions  not 
only  of  baptism  itself  but  of  the  very  concept  of  sacrament.  For  him  it  is  not  a 
signum  instrumentale  but  a  signum  formale  which  proclaims  the  salvific  gift 
of  God  revealed  in  the  paschal  mystery.  This  is  only  a  partial  view  that  needs 
to  be  seen  in  the  larger  context  of  the  NT.  Paul  speaks  of  the  “old  man,”  the 
“carnal  man”  who  is  nevertheless  loved  by  God  and  to  whom  God  reveals  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  new  creature.  Christ  is  the  word 
inviting  man  to  the  decision  to  be  new.  In  baptism  clear  evidence  is  given  of  the 
love  of  God  who  in  his  Spirit  makes  present  the  paschal  mystery.  Baptism  is  an 
evangelical  proclamation,  but  in  it  is  contained  that  which  is  proclaimed. — S.B.M. 

664.  G.  Bruni,  “La  celebrazione  della  festa,”  Servitium  5  (19,  ’71)  267-282. 

First  the  feast  is  considered  in  the  experience  and  practice  of  Israel,  then  in 
the  experience  and  practice  of  the  NT  where  Christ  provides  the  newness  for  the 
ancient  feasts  and  constitutes  their  sole  reality.  Finally  the  meaning  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord  is  examined,  particularly  for  its  present-day  relevance. — J.J.C. 

665r.  G.  W.  Buchanan,  The  Consequences  of  the  Covenant  [cf.  NT  A  15, 
p.  364]. 

D.  N.  Freedman,  CathBibQuart  33  (4,  ’71)  554-557.— This  unusually  sug¬ 
gestive  volume  sweeps  over  an  astonishing  variety  of  scholarly  bailiwicks  in 
pursuit  of  its  theme  but  is  finally  not  successful.  B’s  views  on  various  OT 
problems  are  presented  far  too  casually  and  often  indefensibly  (e.g.  his  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Dan  7  with  Judas  Maccabaeus  or  his  post-Christian 
dating  of  certain  Psalms  and  even  parts  of  Lam,  which  must  be  dismissed  as 
“mischievous  nonsense”),  but  they  are  not  critical  for  his  central  thesis.  While 
his  geographical  argument  on  the  limits  of  Israel  can  be  disputed,  his  contention 
that  the  land  is  central  in  the  earliest  formulations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
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Christianity  and  that  it  remains  theologically  significant  long  after  A.D.  70  is 
convincing.  His  opposition  to  the  ever-growing  consensus  identifying  the 
Qumran  covenanters  with  the  Essenes  is  futile.  B’s  rambling  style  is  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  his  argumentation,  and  the  typographical  errors  are  a  constant  irritant. 
— J.W.D. 

666.  B.  Byron,  “The  Brother  or  Sister  is  Not  Bound.  Another  look  at  the 
New  Testament  Teaching  on  the  Indissolubility  of  Marriage,”  New 
Blackfr  52  (618,  71)  514-521. 

The  “lowest  common  denominator”  of  Mt  5:32;  19:9;  Mk  10:11;  Lk  16:18 
is  the  last,  which  is  therefore  most  likely  to  represent  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
himself.  Dismissal  of  one’s  spouse  is  forbidden.  1  Cor  7:10-16  is  quite  in  accord 
with  this  teaching,  for  the  believer  is  enjoined  not  to  divorce  his  unbelieving 
partner.  Yet  the  believer  (one  who  holds  actively  to  the  Christian  faith,  not 
merely  a  baptized  person)  is  not  bound  to  a  partner  who  deserts  him;  even 
a  baptized  person  who  deserts  his  spouse  cannot  be  considered  a  believer.  If 
this  interpretation  of  the  “Pauline  privilege”  be  correct,  then  porneia  in  the 
“Matthean  exception”  can  be  understood  as  concubinage,  so  that  one  is  freed 
not  by  divorce  and  not  “because  of  adultery”  but  by  desertion.  The  core  of 
Christian  teaching  is  thus  that  the  believer  cannot  instigate  the  breakup  of  a 
marriage,  and  it  is  this  principle  which  must  remain  inviolate  today. — J.W.D. 

667.  C.  E.  Carlston,  “The  Question  of  Miracles,”  AndNewtQuart  12  (2,  71) 
99-107. 

In  the  NT  miracles  are  not  exclusively  Christian  signs.  The  nature  miracles 
are  less  authentic  than  those  of  healing,  but  the  latter  are  susceptible  of  medical 
explanation.  Even  in  the  NT  itself  miracles  are  often  taken  as  signs  of  the 
worker’s  (even  Jesus’)  collusion  with  evil  rather  than  of  his  alliance  with  good. 
Yet  biblical  miracles  are  always  manifestations  of  God,  and  here  rather  than  in 
violation  of  nature  is  the  source  of  their  importance.  Consequently  they  raise 
the  issue  of  whether  God  is  active  in  the  world. 

Both  OT  and  NT  agree  that  the  core  of  miracle  is  a  call  to  repentance,  that 
forgiveness  is  the  supreme  miracle.  Luther  emphasized  just  this  fact.  Bult- 
mann’s  attempt  to  deal  with  the  miraculous  fails  because  of  his  determinedly 
individualistic  anthropology,  so  that  the  situation  of  sinful  man  is  never  brought 
into  focus.  The  miracle  of  forgiveness  is  useful  as  a  criterion  for  evaluating 
worship  and  a  challenge  to  us  in  every  area  of  life:  family,  community,  society 
at  large,  the  world.  Classical  Protestantism  set  up  perfectly  adequate  modes  of 
dealing  with  this  material;  they  have  only  to  be  used. — J.W.D. 

668.  H.  Cazelles,  “Bible  et  Politique,”  RechSciRel  59  (4,  71)  497-530. 

Having  defined  the  “political”  character  of  royal  messianism  in  Israel,  the 
article  analyzes  the  kingly  theology  and  the  political  activity  of  the  prophets, 
tracing  the  major  events  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  shows  how  the 
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outcome  of  this  activity  was  politically  a  failure  but  theologically  a  success.  The 
disappointment  in  the  monarchy  led  to  a  separation  of  the  function  of  the  priest 
from  that  of  the  prince  (Ezekiel).  Prophecy  became  apolitical  and  the  new 
covenant  was  interiorized.  It  is  along  this  theological  line,  accentuated  by  the 
Maccabean  crisis,  that  the  Pharisees  were  oriented  and,  in  all  likelihood,  also 
Jesus  and  his  disciples.  The  Bible  does  not  condemn  politics,  but  though  realiz¬ 
ing  its  importance  does  not  rely  on  it.  The  promises  made  to  Abraham  can  be 
realized  to  the  extent  that  the  citizens  of  a  state  live  that  faith  which  gives  them 
the  necessary  courage  to  do  right  politically  and  otherwise. — S.B.M. 

669.  O.  Cullmann,  “La  notion  biblique  du  charisme  et  rcecumenisme,”  Rev 
Thom  71  (2-3,  71)  520-527. 

The  search  for  unity  must  begin  with  a  more  profound  grasp  of  that  which 
each  church  recognizes  as  its  own  charism.  Ecumenism,  in  the  sense  of  fusion, 
of  renunciation  of  the  individual  charisms  by  the  different  churches,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  NT  teaching  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  on  charisms.  The  unity  of  the 
church  is  expressed  only  in  the  diversity  of  charisms  accorded  its  members 
(1  Cor  12:4).  In  speaking  of  the  Spirit  the  NT  employs  terms  that  express 
unity  (Eph  4:4)  as  well  as  diversity  (1  Cor  12:4;  Rom  12:3;  Heb  2:4).  The 
great  sin  is  to  make  this  diversity  a  pretext  for  division.  But  the  remedy  for 
the  sin  is  not  a  fusion  resulting  in  uniformity.  To  have  the  “ecumenical  spirit” 
we  must  stop  considering  the  diversity  of  the  churches  in  itself  as  opposed  to 
the  divine  will,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  unity.  The  respect  for  the  charism  of 
the  other  churches  does  not  mean  imitating  it:  the  respect  of  Protestants  for 
the  Catholic  charism  of  universalism  will  preserve  them  from  narrowness;  that 
of  Catholics  for  the  Protestant  charism  of  concentration  will  guard  them 
against  syncretism.  An  ecumenism  based  on  respect  for  the  diversity  of 
charisms  can  unite  us  in  Christ  and  lead  all  confessions  to  the  sources  of 
Christian  faith. — S.B.M. 

670.  F.-X.  Durrwell,  “Das  Heil  und  die  Welt,”  TheolGeg  13  (3,  71)  139-143. 

Paul  realized  well  that  the  “salvation”  brought  by  Christ  was  a  leap  for  each 
person  out  of  his  own  self-reserve  and  a  conversion  to  community  and  surrender. 
Eph  and  Col  stress  the  universality  of  this  salvation.  Mt  5:13  ff.  indicates  that 
the  church  at  an  early  date  realized  its  responsibility  to  spread  this  salvation 
actively  to  all  men.  (The  article  first  appeared  in  Masses  Ouvrieres,  No.  269 
[70]  42-47).— S.E.S. 

671r.  G.  Greshake,  Auferstehung  der  Toten  [cf.  NT  A  14,  pp.  352-353]. 

J.  Alfaro,  “  ‘La  resurrection  de  los  muertos’  en  la  discusion  teologica  sobre  el 
porvenir  de  la  historia,”  Gregorianum  52  (3,  71)  537-554. — The  positions  of  K. 
Barth,  R.  Bultmann  and  J.  Moltmann  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  future  of  history  are  examined  and  found  unsatisfactory  and  an  alterna¬ 
tive  view  is  presented.  With  some  oversimplification,  as  he  admits,  G  states 
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that  the  only  subject  of  history  is  God  according  to  Barth,  man  according  to 
Bultmann,  the  world  according  to  Moltmann.  G’s  own  thesis  is  that  history  is 
constantly  evolving  and  will  go  on  evolving  indefinitely.  This  view,  however,  is 
an  assumption;  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  or  not  history  has  a  final 
fulfillment  comes  only  from  revelation.  In  this  connection  G’s  interpretation  of 
1  Cor  15:20-28  and  some  other  texts  does  not  provide  sufficient  basis  for  his 
stand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  is  remarkable  for  its  maturity  of  judgment, 
its  thorough  knowledge  of  the  field  and  its  careful  hermeneutics. — J.J.C. 

672.  L.  E.  Keck,  “The  Church,  the  New  Testament,  and  Violence,”  Pastoral 
Psychology  22  (217,  71)  5-14. 

Contemporary  advocacy  and  use  of  violence  has  influenced  NT  interpretation 
so  as  to  polarize  conservatives  and  radicals  in  a  battle  of  proof-texts.  The  exe- 
gete  must  let  Scripture  speak,  not  force  it  into  service  of  opinions  held  on 
other  grounds.  The  Gospels  portray  Jesus  as  turning  aside  ideologies  of  Zealot 
and  collaborator  alike  (e.g.  Lk  13:1-5;  12:13-15);  “Jesus  related  the  Kingdom 
to  diverse  groups  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  each  of  its  presumed  claim  to  it.” 
The  rest  of  the  NT  reveals  a  canonized  diversity  that  forces  the  historical 
critic  to  disallow  using  it  as  a  unanimous  sanction  for  any  theology  or  life¬ 
style. — J.W.D. 

673.  W.  Kreck,  “Zur  Frage  des  Verhaltnisses  von  Wort  Gottes  und  men- 
schlichem  Adressaten,”  EvangTheol  31  (3-4,  71)  155-161. 

In  describing  the  relation  of  God’s  word  to  the  human  addressee  many 
theologians  so  stress  one  side  of  the  relationship  as  to  ignore  the  other.  The 
word  of  God  itself  is  addressed  to  men  because  it  has  become  man,  but  man 
himself  does  not  imply  or  demand  the  word  of  God.  Because  man  tends  to  try 
to  dominate  and  control  this  relationship,  the  word  of  God  to  him  is  the 
crucified  Jesus,  which  cannot  be  subordinated  to  changing  human  perceptions. 
Finally,  the  word  of  God  is  knowable  to  us  because  Jesus  is  now  risen  and 
comes  in  the  Holy  Spirit. — A.J.S. 

674.  J.  Kudasiewicz,  “Jednosc  dwu  Testamentow  jako  zasada  wyjasnienia 
misterium  Chrystusa  w  Kosciele  pierwotnym  [Unitas  utriusque  Testa¬ 
ment  ut  principium  mysterii  Christi  intelligendi  in  Ecclesia  primaeva],” 
RuchBibLiturg  24  (2-3,  71)  95-109. 

Three  basic  principles  ruled  the  early  church’s  discussions  on  demonstrating 
the  unity  of  the  two  Testaments:  continuity  of  salvation-history,  prophecy  and 
fulfillment,  typology.  The  present  Roman  cycle  of  liturgical  readings  gives  oc¬ 
casion  to  apply  these  principles  in  preaching. — J.P. 

675.  S.  Legasse,  “Perfection  et  immaturity  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,” 
VieSpir  125  (585,  71)  146-164. 

Mt  5  sets  down  not  a  monastic  rule  but  a  charter  of  Christian  life.  The  goal 
set  in  5:48  is  common  to  all  Christians,  for  “being  perfect”  is  embracing  the 
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will  of  Christ,  the  renovator  of  the  Law.  Moreover,  all  Christians  are  able 
to  receive  from  their  sole  Master  (Mt  23:10)  all  truth  (Jn  16:13).  They  are 
duty-bound  to  seek  an  understanding  of  their  faith  and  to  respond  to  it  fully  in 
order  to  attain  “to  mature  manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ”  (Eph  4:13). — S.B.M. 

676.  R.  Lopez-Olea.  “La  conversion  como  cambio  de  comunidad  (Un 
aspecto  biblico  de  la  conversion),”  Manresa  43  (168,  71)  203-214. 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  underline  not  the  often-studied  individual  and 
personal  aspect  of  conversion  but  its  communal  character:  the  passage  from  a 
community  of  sin  to  a  community  of  faith.  Our  concern  is  not  the  phenomenon 
of  mass  conversion  but  the  Christian  community  as  a  community  of  conversion 
and  penance  which  lives  and  experiences  the  mercy  of  God.  Paul  stresses  the 
community  of  sin  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ  (Rom  3:10,  23;  5:12).  What 
radically  distinguishes  the  Christian  community  is  its  faith  in  Christ  (Jn  3:18, 
36;  Rom  2:25  f¥.).  Peter’s  first  discourse  in  Acts  (2:40-41)  supposes  a  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  “crooked  generation”  and  union  with  the  community  of  believers 
in  Christ.  Paul’s  conversion  in  Acts  illustrates  the  same  truth.  This  passage 
from  one  community  to  another  is  the  object  of  the  “reform”  in  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola. — S.B.M. 

677.  E.  Malatesta,  “The  Mystery  of  Faith,”  Way  11  (3,  71)  219-225. 

The  prayer  of  Christ  in  Jn  17  expresses  with  profound  insight  the  dynamic 
and  selfless  nature  of  the  mystery  of  faith.  In  17:21-23  we  have  the  clearest  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  mission  of  the  community  of  faith,  precisely  as  believing, 
toward  all  humanity.  But  to  progress  in  this  faith  each  member  needs  con¬ 
stantly  to  exercise  the  gift  of  discernment  which  is  related  to  the  Eucharist. 
The  discernment  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord  implies  discernment  of  the  daily 
sacrifice  we  are  invited  to  make  as  the  members  of  Christ. — S.B.M. 

678.  B.  A.  Mastin,  “‘Jesus  said  grace,’”  ScotJournTheol  24  (4,  71)  449-456. 

G.  Dix’s  “seven-action  scheme”  of  the  rite  inaugurated  at  the  Last  Supper 
has  had  great  influence  but  is  arrived  at  merely  by  counting  verbs.  “It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  a  ‘shape  of  the  liturgy’  can  be  deduced  from  the  biblical  nar¬ 
ratives  in  this  way,  since  the  verb  ‘to  take’  seems  to  be  used  with  a  different 
meaning  at  different  points  in  the  argument.”  The  use  of  lambanein  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  institution  (Mk  14:22-23  parr.),  in  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
(Mk  6:41  parr.)  and  in  the  meal  at  Emmaus  (Lk  24:30)  is  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  way.  To  draw  a  distinction  in  these  narratives  between  “taking”  and 
“giving  thanks”  is  to  obscure  the  sense.  The  usage  of  the  former  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  narrative  is  idiomatic  both  in  Semitic  languages  and  in  Greek  and  does 
not  support  the  current  interpretation,  however  early  and  however  permissible, 
of  the  offertory.  Nor  do  the  accounts  of  the  institution  provide  “a  pattern  which 
is  normative  for  later  Christian  practice”  as  is  frequently  supposed. — S.B.M. 
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679.  G.  T.  Montague,  “The  New  Testament  and  the  Future,”  BibToday  57 
(71)  554-563. 

Jesus  transformed  the  categories  of  Jewish  expectation  rather  than  simply 
taking  them  over.  The  most  radical  and  the  most  important  instance  of  such 
“demythologizing”  was  his  reinterpretation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
insistence  upon  its  present  dimension  as  well  as  its  future  culmination.  The  basic 
linearity  of  the  biblical  notion  of  time  needs  to  be  appropriated  by  modern  man 
as  a  way  of  reducing  “future  shock.” — J.W.D. 

680.  L.  S.  Mudge,  “Jesus  and  the  Struggle  for  the  Real,”  JournRel  51  (4,  71) 
229-246. 

“This  essay  attempts  a  new  look  at  the  kind  of  lived  reality  on  which  the  theo¬ 
logical  elaborations  found  in  the  New  Testament  are  based.  The  argument  seeks, 
first,  to  establish  the  historical  and  theological  priority  of  a  messianic  com¬ 
munity  gathered  around  Jesus  and  persisting  after  his  death,  a  community  which 
only  gradually  generates  explicitly  theological  forms  of  self-understanding  and 
draws  explicitly  theological  conclusions  about  the  wider  meaning  of  its  exis¬ 
tence.  The  line  of  thought  then  probes  this  primitive  messianic  community  to 
determine  the  nature  of  its  reality  sense.  Some  concepts  found  in  the  thought 
of  Alfred  Schutz  prove  useful:  the  we-relation,  the  sense  that  we  encounter  the 
other  in  ‘vivid  immediacy/  The  essay  finally  tries  to  draw  some  christological 
and  social-ethical  consequences.” 

681.  R.  Prenter,  “Der  Gott,  der  Liebe  ist.  Das  Verhaltnis  der  Gotteslehre  zur 
Christologie,”  TheolLitZeit  96  (6,  71)  401-413. 

The  expression  “God  is  love”  which  occurs  in  1  Jn  4:8,  16  is  in  reality  a 
Christological  assertion.  The  primitive  community’s  confession  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  implied  a  Christological  reading  of  the  expression. 
The  early  titles  applied  to  Jesus  were  pre-dogmatic.  Despite  most  German 
exegetes  who  follow  the  analyses  of  F.  Hahn  and  H.  E.  Todt,  Jesus  applied  the 
title  “Son  of  Man”  to  himself.  What  is  more  important,  however,  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  Jesus  saw  his  relationship  to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  terms  of 
obedient  sonship.  The  ontological  components  of  our  doctrine  of  God  are  not 
to  be  found  in  natural  theology,  but  in  an  unabashed  theologia  crucis. — M.A.F. 

682.  R.  Recker,  “Satan:  In  Power  or  Dethroned?”  CalvTheolJ durn  6  (2,  71) 
133-155. 

The  Frankfurt  Declaration,  adopted  in  1970  by  a  group  of  “confessional  theo¬ 
logians”  in  Germany,  emphasizes  the  future  lordship  of  Christ,  to  be  established 
“in  the  expectation  of  his  second  coming.”  This  statement  is  unclear,  especially 
in  light  of  the  Declaration’s  assertion  that  it  is  the  present  lordship  of  the 
resurrected  Christ  that  is  the  basis  for  Christian  mission.  To  stress  the  “not 
yet  annihilated  power  of  sin,  death,  and  the  devil,  who  still  is  the  ‘prince  of  this 
world,’  ”  is  to  miss  the  insistence  of  the  NT  (especially  Jn)  upon  the  accom- 
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plished  fact  of  Satan's  defeat  by  Christ  and  the'  liberation  of  the  whole  cosmos 
in  his  resurrection.  The  forces  of  evil  are  still  active  but  powerless  to  halt  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Christ’s  kingdom. — J.W.D. 

683.  R.  Sargent,  “The  Growth  Challenge  of  Agape,”  BibToday  57  (71) 
579-583. 

The  whole  of  the  NT,  but  especially  Paul,  proclaims  the  necessity  of  selfless 
love  for  true  personal  growth. — J.W.D. 

684.  H.  J.  Spital,  “  *.  .  .  Weil  auch  ich  von  Jesus  Christus  ergrififen  bin’ 
(Phil  3,12).  Gedanken  zur  Unterscheidung  des  Christlichen,”  GeistLeb 
44  (5,  71)  369-381. 

The  way  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  is  not  simply  the  way  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  under  another  guise  but  the  quite  different  matter  of  being  claimed  by 
God  as  his  own.  The  initiative  is  with  God,  not  with  man.  Phil  3:12  is  es¬ 
pecially  expressive  of  this  truth,  which  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  NT. — 
J.W.D. 

685.  S.  Tugwell,  “Contemplation  and  Mission,”  NewBlackfr  52  (616,  71) 
411-417.  [Cf.  §§  16-321— 323.] 

This  latest  of  a  series  of  articles  surveys  the  NT  teaching  on  prayer  and  spe¬ 
cific  ministries  in  the  church. — A.J.S. 

686.  H.  von  Campenhausen,  “Taufen  auf  den  Namen  Jesu?”  VigChrist  25 
(1,71)  1-16. 

The  earliest  documents  provide  no  evidence  for  a  fixed  formula  as  a  definite 
part  of  the  rite  of  baptism  in  the  primitive  church.  Since  the  Trinitarian 
formula  originated  in  the  1st  century  and  without  encountering  opposition 
quickly  won  widespread  acceptance,  the  preceding  period  was  too  brief  for  the 
emergence  of  a  fixed  rite  in  the  sense  of  baptism  “in  the  name  of  Jesus”  as  an 
obligatory  liturgical  formula. — J.J.C. 

687.  G.  von  Rad,  “Christliche  Weisheit?”  EvangTheol  31  (3-4,  71)  150-154. 

In  the  OT  the  wise  man  sees  the  world  (reality)  as  grasped  and  ruled  by 
God,  i.e.  as  creation.  Consequently,  creation  manifests  God  and  the  order  of 
things  which  should  be,  and  in  it  man  finds  out  about  himself.  The  wise  man 
trusts  creation  and  the  mystery  of  God  implicit  there.  The  NT  also  contains 
this  attitude.  We  need  to  develop  a  grasp  of  reality,  a  Christian  wisdom,  which 
we  trust.  [E.  Schweizer  adds  a  comment  on  the  article  (pp.  154-155).] — A.J.S. 

688.  R.  B.  Zuck,  “The  Practice  of  Witchcraft  in  the  Scriptures,”  BiblSac  128 
(512,  71)  352-360. 

The  data  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT  clearly  demonstrate  that  witchcraft  is 
demonic,  deceitful,  deteriorating  and  destructive  but  ultimately  doomed.  Though 
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sorcerers  may  have  tremendous  supranatural  powers  because  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  demonic  forces,  God’s  power  is  superior  and  will  prevail. — J.J.C. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


Early  Church 

689.  B.  Bagatti,  “La  verginita  di  Maria  negli  apocrifi  del  II-III  secolo,” 
Marianum  33  (3,  71)  281-292. 

An  examination  of  statements  about  Mary  in  some  twelve  early  apocryphal 
works  shows  widespread  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  her  virginity  before  and 
during  childbirth.  These  works  should  be  considered  seriously  by  those  who 
study  Christian  antiquity. — G.W.M. 

690.  S.  Brock,  “A  New  Testimonium  to  the  ‘Gospel  according  to  the  He¬ 
brews,’  ”  NTStud  18  (2,  72)  220-222. 

A  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  attributed  with  virtual  certainty  to  Didymus 
the  Blind,  was  recently  discovered  at  Tura.  In  it  Didymus  states  that  Matthias 
who  replaced  Judas  was  one  and  the  same  person  with  Levi  and  had  a  double 
name,  and  that  this  is  apparent  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  This 
identification  is  surprising  and  unparalleled  in  extant  apocryphal  literature. 
As  a  solution  it  is  suggested  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrezvs  con¬ 
tained  one  reference  to  a  publican,  but  one  which  contained  elements  of  the 
Lukan  doublet  in  Lk  19:1  ff.  The  name  of  the  publican  will  have  been  Matthias 
and  similarity  to  Mk  2:14  and  Lk  5:27  led  Didymus  to  identify  Matthias  and 
Levi.  Since  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was  almost  certainly  written 
in  a  Semitic  language,  the  difference  between  Matthias  and  Matthew  would 
have  been  minimal. — J.J.C. 


691r.  J.  Dauvillier,  Les  temps  apostoliques :  ler  sibcle,  Histoire  du  droit  et 
des  institutions  de  l’figlise  en  Occident  2  (Paris:  Sirey,  1970),  xviii  and 
744  pp.,  2  maps. 

J.  H.  Elliott,  CathBibQuart  33  (4,  71)  560-562. — Any  new  history  of  the 
apostolic  age  must  fight  for  its  place  on  our  shelves,  but  one  that  aims  at  illumi¬ 
nating  the  foundations  of  canon  law,  as  this  one  does,  certainly  merits  a  closer 
look.  Its  bibliographies  are  copious  and  well  arranged,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
of  real  grappling  with  the  discussions  referred  to.  D’s  conclusions  look  very 
much  like  assumptions  with  which  he  began  and  many  of  them  are  simply  un¬ 
tenable,  e.g.  the  monolithic  view  of  the  apostolic  office,  uninterrupted  Petrine 
primacy,  the  “clear”  dichotomy  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  superiority  of  celibacy. 
His  exegetical  sections  reveal  sharply  his  pervasive  tendency  to  obscure  all 
tensions  in  the  early  church — the  struggles  over  varying  forms  of  ministry  or 
differing  understandings  of  the  gospel,  Christ,  the  church  or  eschatology.  “If  the 
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flame  of  Pentecost  is  the  birth  of  the  Church,  then  it  seems  more  the  product  of 
a  heavenly  lightning  bolt  than  the  result  of  the  friction  of  two  sticks.”  It  is 
also  passing  strange,  given  the  book’s  aim,  how  little  attention  is  devoted  to 
Paul’s  attitude  toward  the  Law  and  the  significance  of  this  question  for  the 
church’s  developing  life  and  its  relations  with  Judaism. — J.W.D. 

692r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.  Ponthot,  “Une  Histoire  des  Institutions  chretiennes  primitives?  A  propos 
d’un  livre  recent,”  RevTheolLouv  2  (4,  71)  459-465. — One  might  well  question 
the  wisdom  of  ending  the  period  under  investigation  at  the  end  of  the  1st  cen¬ 
tury  and  not  at  the  middle  of  the  2nd  when  Christian  institutions  had  to  adapt 
to  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  local  churches  and  to  undergo  the  influence 
of  an  ecclesiological  doctrine  that  was  gaining  precision  in  its  confrontation 
with  heretical,  sectarian  and  “spiritual”  movements.  A  certain  reserve  must 
be  expressed  about  the  way  the  author  interprets  his  sources,  for  though  his 
general  principles  command  assent,  their  practical  application  is  often  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  anyone  acquainted  with  NT  criticism. — S.B.M. 

693.  G.  Fau,  “L’authenticite  du  texte  de  Tacite  sur  les  chretiens,”  CahCerc 
ErnRen  19  (72,  71)  19-24. 

The  general  authenticity  of  books  11  to  16  of  the  Annals  need  not  include  the 
passage  (15:44)  about  the  Christians.  That  passage  is  probably  an  interpolation 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  Tacitus’  sources,  the  physical  impos¬ 
sibility  of  the  fact  (living  torches)  reported,  and,  most  impressive,  the  silence 
of  authors  like  Suetonius,  Pliny  the  Younger,  Martial,  Dio  Cassius,  Clement  of 
Rome  and  Tertullian. — S.B.M. 

694r.  R.  Freudenberger,  Das  Verhalten  der  romischen  Behorden  gegen  die 
Christen  im  2.  Jahrhundert,  dargestellt  am  Brief  des  Plinius  an  Trajan 
und  den  Reskripten  Trajans  und  Hadrians ,  Miinchener  Beitrage  zur 
Papyrusforschung  und  antiken  Rechtsgeschichte  52  (2nd  ed. ;  Munich: 
Beck,  1969),  258  pp. 

E.  J.  Jonkers,  BiblOr  28  (3-4,  71)  234-236. — Analyzing  persecution  from 
the  perspective  of  Roman  law  and  government,  F  concludes  that  Christians 
(like  druids)  were  persecuted  because  of  the  nomen  Christianum  and  for  the 
utilitas  publica — the  ancient  gods  had  to  be  worshipped  for  the  good  of  the 
Empire.  But  some  Christians  were  actively  anti-Roman,  as  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  show,  and  could  legitimately  be  charged  as  enemies  of  the  state. 
The  scope  of  the  study  and  the  detail  of  its  arguments  are  excellent. — A.J.S. 

695.  G.  Garitte,  “La  Passion  armenienne  de  S.  Thomas  l’apotre  et  son  modele 
grec,”  Museon  84  (1-2,  71)  151-195. 

Vatican  Greek  MS  1608  contains  the  same  unusual  order  of  contents  as  the 
Armenian  Passion,  an  excerpt  from  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  and  shares  with  it 
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some  untypical  readings,  listed  here.  The  Greek  and  Armenian  texts  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  latter  arranged  to  show  agreement  and 
differences  between  the  two  versions. — G.W.M. 

696.  D.  Gewalt,  “Neutestamentliche  Exegese  und  Soziologie,”  EvangTheol  31 
(2,  71)  87-99. 

Bultmann  wisely  pointed  out  the  significant  influence  which  sociology  can 
have  upon  the  viewpoint  of  biblical  writers;  unfortunately  his  followers  have 
not  been  so  attentive  to  this  source  of  information.  A  renewal  of  sociological 
concern  in  examining  and  explaining  the  scriptural  texts  can  make  the  word  of 
God  more  relevant  for  today.  As  an  illustration  of  the  point  the  NT  passages 
relating  to  the  sharing  of  goods  are  studied. 

There  was  no  compulsory  sharing  of  possessions,  as  at  Qumran,  but  there  was 
also  no  communism  of  love.  The  expectation  and  then  the  delay  of  the  parousia 
and  the  needs  of  the  faithful  at  Jerusalem  gave  to  the  primitive  community  an 
apocalyptic,  charismatic  character ;  goods  were  shared  and  Paul  by  his  collection 
efforts  sought  to  ease  the  plight  of  the  believers  in  Jerusalem.  Luke’s  viewpoint 
differs  from  that  of  the  others.  He  seeks  to  de-eschatologize  the  picture  of  the 
early  church  and  instead  to  portray  it  as  a  model  Greek  social  utopia  such  as 
Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans  desired.  The  various  stages  in  the  NT  development 
of  community  sharing  are  discussed  together  with  their  relation  to  modern 
sociological  data.  Finally,  NT  scholars  are  urged  to  examine  their  own  sociologi¬ 
cal  presuppositions  (lest  they  read  back  into  the  texts  their  own  ideas),  and  then 
to  develop  the  contribution  which  sociology  can  make  in  producing  an  exegesis 
which  is  thoroughly  relevant  for  our  time  and  which  will  show  how  the  church 
effectively  relates  to  the  world. — J.J.C. 

697.  E.  A.  Johnson,  “The  First  Harmony  of  the  Gospels:  Tatian’s  Diatessaron 
and  its  Theology,”  J ournEvctngTheolSoc  14  (4,  71)  227-238. 

A  sketch  of  Tatian’s  career  and  that  of  his  Diatessaron  precedes  an  account  of 
his  theology  as  revealed  not  only  by  the  quotations  embedded  in  the  works  of  his 
orthodox  opponents  but  also  by  his  own  work,  the  Diatessaron  as  well  as  the 
Address  to  the  Greeks.  Numerous  examples  are  given  of  his  tendency  to  alter 
Scripture  to  fit  his  own  needs,  such  as  his  omission  of  Jesus’  early  Judaean 
ministry  in  favor  of  a  later  one  of  his  own  creation.  His  propensities  in  this 
direction  won  his  harmony  considerable  disapprobation  in  the  West,  though  in 
the  East  it  helped  to  reinforce  and  propagate  his  peculiar  brand  of  asceticism, 
as  well  as  strengthening  the  Encratite  movement.  “Sect  and  book  likely  re¬ 
inforced  and  abetted  one  another  in  their  peculiar  interpretations.”  Only  the 
massive  influence  of  the  West  managed  to  break  Tatian’s  hold  on  the  East  and 
enforce  a  four-Gospel  canon  there  in  its  fullness.  Tatian’s  essentially  private 
aims  could  not  in  the  end  be  harmonized  with  the  church’s  universal  ones. 
— J.W.D. 
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698r.  J.  Liebaert,  Les  enseignements  moraux  des  phes  apostoliques  [cf.  NT  A 
15,  p.  371]. 

K.  Treu,  TheolLitZeit  96  (8,  71)  597-599. — Though  dealing  mainly  with 
1  Clement ,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Hermas  and  Didache,  L  does  take  account  of  the 
other  literature  current  in  the  period.  He  also  recognizes  the  many  differences 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  study  sets  ethics  within  the  context 
of  the  over-all  theology  of  each  document.  A  tendency  to  deal  with  the  ethics 
of  the  community  more  than  of  the  individual  is  noticeable.  The  indexes  are 
quite  useful  for  the  study  of  special  topics,  such  as  the  treatment  of  virtues  and 
vices.  Few  technical  defects  mar  the  book. — A.J.S. 

699r.  J.  Lindblom,  Gesichte  und  Offenbarungen  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  410;  §  15- 
326r]. 

G.  Lohfink,  TheolRev  67  (2,  71)  183-184. — In  order  to  complete  his 
research  on  the  phenomena  of  revelation  L  thoroughly  studies  the  early  Christian 
material,  adding  some  texts  from  contemporary  Judaism  and  the  early  church. 
The  volume  turns  out  to  be  partly  a  collection  of  illustrative  examples,  partly  a 
discussion  of  passages,  e.g.  of  the  Apoc.  Among  his  interesting  positions  is  the 
statement  that  the  term  ophthenai  does  not  of  itself  identify  the  nature  of  the 
vision  seen.  He  errs  in  claiming  that  the  early  church  carefully  distinguished 
between  the  post-Easter  appearances  and  the  post-Pentecostal  experiences,  and 
the  work  suffers  from  neglect  of  tradition  and  redaction-criticism.  However,  the 
many  parallels  from  the  mystics  and  visionaries  are  very  helpful,  and  L  con¬ 
vincingly  shows  that  lack  of  clarity  and  logic  in  an  account  of  a  vision  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  narrative  has  been  retouched  or  edited. — J.J.C. 

700.  H.  I.  Marrou,  “The  Church  and  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization,” 
Concilium  67  (71)  47-60. 

Primitive  Christianity’s  attitude  toward  pagan  society  was  ambivalent.  Al¬ 
though  the  first  Christians  saw  themselves  radically  opposed  to  the  “world”  they 
did  not  attack  the  positive  values  of  that  world  (cf.  Rom  13).  Furthermore,  for 
the  men  of  the  1st  century  the  political,  economic  and  social  structure  of  the 
Roman  Empire  could  not  be  contested;  for  them  it  was  a  necessity  as  in¬ 
escapable  as  the  laws  of  nature.  Then  too  the  mission  of  proclaiming  the  gospel 
within  contemporary  culture  brought  Christians  ever  more  into  contact  with  the 
intellectual  dimensions  of  classical  civilization.  The  article  traces  this  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  Constantinian  era. — M.A.F. 

701.  H.  T.  Mayer,  “Clement  of  Rome  and  His  Use  of  Scripture,”  ConcTheol 
Mon  42  (8,  71)  536-540. 

Clement  was  evidently  trained  in  the  school  of  Hellenistic  rhetoric.  He  was 
a  Hellenistic  exegete  who  had  been  trained  to  study  ancient  documents  primarily 
to  obtain  moral  examples  from  them  by  separating  events  from  their  contexts 
and  demythologizing  all  possibly  offensive  connotations.  His  principal  presup- 
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position  was  that  the  advent  of  Christ  is  the  high  point  of  revelation.  Another 
presupposition  was  his  strong  feeling  for  the  importance  of  order  in  society.  He 
was  also  devoted  to  men  and  events  of  the  past.  This  exegesis  has  allegorical 
aspects  but  not  like  Gal  4.  It  is  problematic  whether  he  ever  read  all  the  OT  or 
merely  catenae  of  texts. — J.O’R. 

702.  J.  M.  McCarthy,  “Ecclesiology  in  the  Letters  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch: 
A  Textual  Analysis,”  AmBenRev  22  (3,  71)  319-325. 

The  letters  furnish  evidence  that  Ignatius  held  a  doctrine  of  church  unity  that 
involved  not  only  a  spiritual  principle  but  also  a  visible  one:  in  the  local  church, 
the  bishop,  and  in  the  universal  church,  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  see. — G.W.M. 

703r.  A.  P.  Orban,  Les  denominations  du  monde  chez  les  premiers  auteurs 
chretiens  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  255]. 

M.  Wiles,  JournTheolStud  22  (2,  71)  585-586. — Relating  philological  studies 
to  theological  understanding  requires  far  fuller  study  on  the  context  of  the 
writings  than  Orban  has  provided.  His  handling  of  the  biblical  material  is  also 
far  from  satisfactory  for  his  purpose.  “Though  unsatisfactory  as  a  study  in 
itself,  it  can  usefully  inform  the  studies  of  others  if  they  approach  it  with  critical 
caution.” — S.B.M. 

704.  K.  Prumm,  “Hellenistic  Religion(s),”  SciEsp  23  (3,  71)  327-342. 

Two  preliminary  questions  are  discussed  first:  the  nature  of  Hellenism  ac¬ 
cording  to  religions  and  periods,  and  Hellenism  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  history 
of  religions.  Three  forms  of  Hellenistic  religion  are  then  studied:  folk  religion, 
the  religion  of  the  philosophers,  pseudo-religious  manifestations.  The  folklore 
form  is  treated  in  more  detail  according  to  its  outward  expression,  the  oriental 
cults,  the  mixture  of  religions  in  the  western  provinces  and  in  the  Danubian 
regions,  and  finally  the  cult  of  the  Emperor.  Three  pages  of  annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy  are  included. — J.J.C. 

705.  E.  Robillard,  “L’epitre  de  Barnabe:  trois  epoques,  trois  theologies,  trois 
redacteurs,”  RevBib  78  (2,  71)  184-209. 

Three  periods,  three  theologies  and  three  editors  can  be  discovered  in  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas.  B  1  was  written  by  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul.  The 
subsequent  editors  B  2  and  B  3  used  the  existing  text  and  cleverly  inserted  into 
it  their  own  ideas.  In  detail:  B  3  was  a  Christian  living  about  A.D.  130,  Greek 
and  anti-Jewish,  who  used  B  1  and  B  2’s  text  and  imitated  their  style.  B  2  was 
a  Christian  living  about  90-120,  a  Gnostic  and  Hellenized  Jew  who  probably 
came  from  Alexandria.  B  1  was  a  Jewish  Christian  who  eagerly  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  There  is  no  anti-Jewish  polemic  in  his  work;  indeed  he  is 
closer  to  Judaism  than  any  NT  writer,  and  he  could  have  been  himself  a 
Judaizer. — J.J.C. 
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7 06r.  P.  Schwanz,  Imago  Dei  als  christologisch-anthropologisches  Problem  in 
der  Geschichte  der  Alten  Kirche  von  Paulus  bis  Clemens  von  Alexandrien, 
Arbeiten  zur  Kirchengeschichte  und  Religionswissenschaft  2  (Halle/ 
Saale:  Niemeyer,  1970),  248  pp. 

T.  Lohmann,  TheolLitZeit  96  (7,  71)  515-517. — Summary.  Paul  saw  likeness 
to  God  as  something  achieved  by  the  creation  of  a  new  reality,  as  opposed  to  the 
Gnostic  idea  of  a  primal  likeness  to  God  now  lost.  S’s  analysis  of  Johannine 
equivalents  of  this  concept  is  questionable.  But  in  the  early  Fathers  the  idea 
of  original  likeness  to  God  (Gen  1:26  f.)  gains  ground,  being  distinguished  from 
and  put  alongside  the  earlier  idea. — A .J.S. 

707.  E.  Staniek,  “Angelologia  w  P aster zu  Hermasa  (Die  Engellehre  im 
‘Pastor’  von  Hermas),”  StudTheolVars  9  (1,  71)  51-82. 

Hermas  acknowledges  a  supreme,  all-perfect  spiritual  being  that  takes  its 
origin  from  God,  is  surrounded  by  six  angels  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
heavenly  spirits.  He  gives  this  figure  three  names:  Archangel  Michael,  Son  of 
God  and  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  (1)  Hermas  does  not  speak  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  and  (2)  Jewish  angel ology  conditions  his  remarks  about 
the  relationship  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  Consequently  Judaism  was  a  stronger 
influence  than  Hellenism  on  the  formulation  of  early  Christian  doctrine,  especially 
the  Trinity. — J.P. 

708.  J.  Stead,  “St  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Unifier  of  Christians,”  DownRev  89 
(297,  71)  269-273. 

Brief  summary  of  Ignatius’  teaching  on  the  unity  of  the  church  in  prayer, 
doctrine,  structure  and  life,  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  bishop  and  the  centrality 
of  mutual  love. 

709r.  R.  Weijenborg,  Les  lettres  d’Ignace  d’Antioche  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  249; 
§  16-363r]. 

K.  J.  Woollcombe,  ScotJ ournTheol  24  (3,  71)  347-349. — Weijenborg’s  thesis 
is  that  the  Middle  Recension  is  an  “intelligent,  deliberate  and  respectful  revision 
of  the  Long.”  His  extensive  (two-thirds  of  the  treatise),  painstaking  textual 
analysis  of  Ephesians  demands  respectful  attention.  The  principal  faults  of  his 
thesis  are  (1)  inadequate  examination  of  the  internal  evidence  adduced  by 
Lightfoot,  and  (2)  desperate  recourse  to  the  suggestion  of  forgery  to  remove 
early  external  evidence. — R.J.K. 


Archaeology 

710.  W.  J.  Fulco,  “Money  in  Biblical  and  Early  Christian  Times,”  BibToday 
56  (71)  530-534. 

Annotated  illustrations  of  coins  mentioned  in  the  NT. 
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711.  G.  M.  A.  Hanfmann  and  R.  S.  Thomas,  “The  Thirteenth  Campaign  at 
Sardis  (1970).”  BullAmSchOrRes  203  (71)  5-22.  [Cf.  §  15-1015]. 

Reports  on  work  done  in  the  various  sectors  of  excavation  and  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  projects  in  the  1970  season. 

712.  C.  M.  Martini,  “I  resti  dell’uomo  crocifisso  ritrovati  a  Giv'at  ha-Mivtar,” 
CivCatt  122  (2911,  71)  492-498. 

A  description  of  the  recent  archaeological  discovery  of  crucified  skeletal 
remains  near  Jerusalem  and  a  brief  discussion  of  their  significance  for  a 
historical  understanding  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 

713.  A.  Negev,  “Inscriptions  hebraiques,  grecques  et  latines  de  Cesaree  Mari¬ 
time,”  RevBib  78  (2,  71)  247-263,  plates  I-IX. 

Publication  of  2  Hebrew,  30  Greek  and  8  Latin  inscriptions,  most  of  them 
found  during  the  1960-61  excavations  at  Caesarea  Maritima.  Very  few  were 
found  in  situ ;  three  are  Greek  mosaics  (one  a  quotation  of  Rom  13:3)  ;  also  a 
clay  tile  ossuary  with  the  seal  L(egio)  X  Fr(etensis) . — S.E.S. 

714.  A.  Terian,  “Coins  from  the  1968  Excavations  at  Heshbon,”  AndUniv 
SemStud  9  (2,  71)  147-160. 

Of  the  46  recognizable  coins  (described  and  photographed  here)  from  a  total 
of  78  discovered  at  Heshbon  in  1968,  representing  Phoenician,  Nabataean,  Greek, 
Provincial  Roman,  Late  Roman,  Byzantine,  Ummayad,  Ayyubid  and  Mameluke 
periods,  about  seven  are  from  the  first  two  centuries  A.D.  No  specimens  of 
coinage  from  Esbus  under  the  Roman  mandate  were  found. — S.E.S. 

Judaism 

715.  G.  Baumbach,  “Das  Sadduzaerverstandnis  bei  Josephus  Flavius  und  im 
Neuen  Testament,”  Kairos  13  (1,  71)  17-37. 

The  writings  of  Josephus  and  the  NT  (Acts  and  Gospels)  are  combed  to 
discover  what  can  be  known  of  the  now  much-neglected  Jewish  group,  the 
Sadducees.  These  sources  must  be  read  critically  because  they  belong  to  the 
period  of  Pharisaic  domination  after  A.D.  70.  Before  that  period,  the  Sadducees 
were  the  most  influential  party,  and  historically  it  was  they  who  played  the 
important  Jewish  role  in  the  passion  of  Jesus.  Their  well  known  conservative 
attitudes  are  understandable  when  one  realizes  the  origin  of  the  name,  from 
Zadok.  They  were  the  priestly  majority  of  the  Zadokites  who  remained  in 
Jerusalem  when  others  migrated  to  Leontopolis  or  Qumran.  Defensively  they 
kept  the  title  in  use  for  themselves.  The  Sadducees  should  not  be  regarded  as 
“collaborationists”  with  the  Romans,  but  as  the  ranking  party  taking  advantage 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  high  priesthood  to  protect  the  priestly  order  of  Judea 
for  the  good  of  the  people. — G.W.M. 
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716.  G.  J.  Blidstein,  “A  Rabbinic  Reaction  to  the  Messianic  Doctrine  of  the 
Scrolls?”  JournBibLit  90  (3,  71)  330-332. 

The  author  of  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan  (version  A,  50a-b)  was  doubtless  aware 
of,  and  stimulated  by,  the  beliefs  concerning  the  two  messiahs  reflected  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  alluded  to  in  the  Qumran 
scrolls.  He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  future  high  priest 
over  the  future  king  and  argued  that  the  latter  was  more  “beloved”  of  God. 
— D.J.H. 

717.  M.  Borg,  “The  Currency  of  the  Term  ‘Zealot/  ”  JournTheolStud  22 
(2,  71)  504-512. 

“The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that 
‘Zealot’  was  in  use  as  a  party  designation  prior  to  A.D.  66.”  Examination  of  the 
principal  sources  for  such  usage  (Josephus,  rabbinic  literature  and  the  NT)  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  the  consensus  in  favor  of  the  currency  of  the  term  “is 
founded  on  one  and  only  one  ambiguous  item  of  evidence,”  Lk  6:15.  Almost 
paradoxically,  Jewish  resistance  to  Rome  can  be  better  understood  once  the 
term  “Zealot”  is  discarded. — S.B.M. 

718.  H.  Crouzel,  “L’exil  d’Herode  Antipas  et  d’Herodiade  a  Lugdunum  Con- 
venarum  (Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges),”  BullLitEccl  72  (3,  71)  224- 
225. 

The  discrepancy  in  Josephus’  accounts  of  the  exile  of  Herod  Antipas,  to 
Spain  in  Jewish  War  and  to  Lyon  in  Gaul  in  Antiquities ,  can  be  reconciled  if 
Lugdunum  is  taken  to  mean  today’s  Comminges,  ancient  Lugdunum  Con- 
venarum  in  Gaul.  This  exile  was  in  A.D.  39;  hence  Strabo,  who  died  in  23/24, 
could  not  have  meant  Antipas  in  Geography  16,  2,  46. — S.B.M. 

719r.  A.  Diez  Macho,  Neophyti  1:  Targum  palestinense,  Ms  de  la  Biblioteca 
Vaticana,  Tomo  II:  Lx odo.  Edicion  principe,  introduccion  general  y 
version  castellana,  trans.  R.  Le  Deaut  (French),  M.  McNamara  and  M. 
Maher  (English),  Textos  y  estudios  8  (Madrid:  Consejo  superior  de 
investigaciones  cientificas,  1970),  80*  and  580  pp.  [Cf.  §  15-343r.] 

P.  Grelot,  RevBib  78  (2,  71)  270-274. — Summary  of  the  introductory  essays 
and  detailed  critical  remarks  and  suggestions.  Two  principal  desiderata  for  this 
editio  prince ps  are  expressed  and  illustrated:  (1)  one  should  reproduce  every¬ 
thing  in  the  MS,  including  the  Hebrew  incipits;  (2)  one  should  let  errors 
stand  in  the  text  and  make  appropriate  corrections  in  notes. — G.W.M. 

720.  G.  E.  Howard,  uThe  Letter  of  Aristeas  and  Diaspora  Judaism,”  Journ 
TheolStud  22  (2,  71 )  337-348. 

The  design  of  this  study  is  to  set  forth  a  new  theory  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Letter  “which  will  explain  the  whole  in  terms  of  Jewish  theology  as  it  existed 
in  the  Dispersion.”  The  Letter  is  “an  apology  not  to  paganism  or  Judaism  in 
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Alexandria,  nor  a  polemic  against  a  translation  of  the  Greek  Torah  either  old  or 
new.  Rather  it  is  an  apology  of  Diaspora  Judaism  in  the  face  of  charges  brought 
against  it  by  Palestinian  Judaism .”  The  charges  implied  that  a  man  cannot  keep 
the  Law  “unless  he  reads  the  Hebrew  Bible  from  a  manuscript  as  accurate  as 
the  one  in  Jerusalem  and  unless  he  lives  apart  from  the  ungodly  nations.  .  . 
The  writer  answers  these  charges  by  devising  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
LXX,  stressing  the  good  will  of  Ptolemy  and  Eleazar,  “gently”  rebuking  the 
Palestinian  brethren  for  their  narrowness  and  intolerance,  and  showing  that 
the  translation  of  the  elders  is  as  good  as  the  Palestinian  Hebrew  Torah. — 
S.B.M. 

721.  G.  Howard,  “Lucianic  Readings  in  a  Greek  Twelve  Prophets  Scroll  from 
the  Judaean  Desert,”  JewQuartRev  62  (1,  71)  51-60. 

A  brief  history  of  Lucianic  studies  is  followed  by  the  citation  of  17  instances 
where  R  (a  Greek  Qumran  MS  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  published  by  D. 
Barthelemy)  agrees  with  Lucian  against  LXX  MSS  W  and  B.  In  almost  all 
instances  R  and  Lucian  agree  with  the  MT.  Further  study  shows  that  Lucianic 
agreement  with  the  MT  is  not  due  to  Hexaplaric  influences,  but  to  R.  And  these 
Hebraizations  are  remnants  of  the  R-text  type.  B  does  not  represent  the  original 
LXX,  nor  is  Lucian  a  recension  of  the  LXX  toward  the  NT,  but  rather  both  fit 
into  recensional  processes  that  began  with  R  and  then  drifted  away  from  the 
MT.— A.J.S. 

722.  E.  Levine,  “A  paleographic  note  on  the  colophon  of  MS  Neofiti  1,” 
VetTest  21  (4,  71)  494-497. 

A.  Diez  Macho  is  correct  in  finding  the  date  A.D.  1504  in  the  colophon  Vdr 
hnhdr,  notwithstanding  the  reservations  of  S.  Lund  [§  15-352].  Similar  colophons 
dating  a  Targumic  MS  to  A.D.  1455  have  recently  been  brought  to  light. 
— G.W.M. 

723.  J.  Macdonald  and  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  “The  Beginnings  of  Christianity 
according  to  the  Samaritans,”  NT  Stud  18  (1,  71)  54-80. 

[M  is  responsible  for  introduction,  text,  translation  and  notes;  H,  for  com¬ 
mentary.]  The  Hebrew  text,  printed  here  for  the  first  time,  is  based  on  a  MS 
dated  A.D.  1616  and  is  an  extract  from  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  II.  Of  particular 
note  are  vv.  81-85,  which  express  Samaritan  non-participation  in  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Jesus;  other  points  of  contact  with  the  NT  are  also  discussed.  Although 
this  extract  “does  not  add  anything  new  to  our  knowledge  of  Christian  beginnings, 
its  compiler (s)  had  access  to  important  information  which  we  already  possess 
from  other  sources.  Its  significance  is  twofold.  First,  the  very  fact  that  this 
account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  and  of  the  writings,  both  those 
accepted  and  those  rejected  by  the  Christians,  was  regarded  as  a  worthwhile 
undertaking,  demonstrates  the  importance  of  Christianity  in  Samaritan  eyes. 
Secondly,  the  Samaritan  attitude  both  to  the  ‘Judaists’  and  to  Christians  is  in- 
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teresting  and  most  revealing,  and  the  extract  is  therefore  important  for  both 
Samaritan  and  New  Testament  studies.” — J.J.C. 

724.  E.  M.  Meyers,  “The  Theological  Implications  of  an  Ancient  Jewish  Burial 
Custom JewQuart Rev  62  (2,  ’71)  95-119. 

The  burial  custom  in  question  is  that  of  ossilegium,  the  secondary  disposition 
of  human  skeletal  remains,  which  took  a  variety  of  forms  down  to  rabbinic  times 
[cf.  §  14-1013].  “Though  we  have  been  unable  to  relate  the  Jewish  custom  of 
ossilegium  to  a  particular  view  of  afterlife,  we  have  found  it  possible  to  identify 
various  groups  which  held  diverse,  if  not  contradictory  views  of  afterlife,  and 
to  point  to  other  areas  of  belief  which  may  have  united  them.  If  Hellenized 
Jews  in  the  Diaspora  reburied  their  dead  in  Palestine,  then  surely  they  held  to 
the  biblical  view  of  man  as  a  unitary  individual.  Even  those  who  reburied  without 
the  intention  of  conveying  mortal  remains  to  Eretz  Israel  were  not  totally 
divorced  from  older  views.” — G.W.M. 

725.  J.  Neusner,  “Shammai  and  Jonathan  B.  TJzziel,”  Kairos  12  (4,  ’70) 
309-313. 

Babylonian  Talmudic  baraitas  do  not  always  derive  from  Tannaitic  times.  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  baraita  about  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  and  Shammai  in 
bBB  133b-134a,  in  which  Shammai  is  humiliated,  with  a  similar  story  in 
palNed  5:6,  in  which  Shammai  is  the  hero,  shows  that  the  former  is  derived 
from  the  latter.  Far  from  containing  a  historical  reminiscence,  the  baraita  reflects 
the  rabbinic  political  situation  of  4th-century  Pumbeditha. — G.W.M. 

726.  F.  Petit,  “Les  fragments  grecs  du  livre  VI  des  Questions  sur  la  Genese 
de  Philon  d’Alexandrie.  Edition  critique,”  Museon  84  (1-2,  ’71)  93-150. 

This  critical  edition  of  27  Greek  fragments  is  made  possible  by  comparison  not 
only  with  the  Armenian  version,  but  also  with  the  early  Latin  version  of  Book 
VI.  The  fragments  are  culled  from  patristic  exegetical  catenae,  the  Epitome  of 
Procopius  of  Gaza,  the  florilegia  derived  from  the  Sacra  Parallela  attributed 
to  John  Damascene,  and  from  scattered  sources.  An  extensive  introduction  to 
the  sources  precedes  the  text. — G.W.M. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

727 ’.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “A  Literary  Analysis  of  Damascus  Document  VI, 
2  -  VIII,  3,”  RevBib  78  (2,  71)  210-232. 

The  list  of  precepts  (6:15 — 7:4)  is  first  considered,  then  the  Epilogue 
(7:4 — 8:3),  which  contains  the  promise  and  the  warning,  and  lastly  the  well- 
midrash  (6:2-lla).  If  we  abstract  7:6b-8  and  7:13c — 8:1a,  the  section  6:11b 
— 8:3a  forms  a  homogeneous  literary  unit,  a  memorandum  intended  to  encourage 
a  dejected  minority  group.  Although  written  for  different  purposes,  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Document  (2:1 — 6:1)  and  the  Memorandum  are  infused  by  the  same  climate 
of  thought  and  certainly  originate  in  the  same  community.  Nothing  indicates 
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that  the  community  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Qumran,  and  one  element 
suggests  that  the  Memorandum  is  earlier  than  the  oldest  portion  of  IQS.  The 
midrash  belongs  to  the  literary  level  of  the  Introductions  and  is  later  than  both 
the  Missionary  Document  and  the  Memorandum.  In  the  present  structure  of  CD 
its  function  is  to  provide  a  linking  transition  from  the  Missionary  Document  to 
the  Memorandum  which  were  originally  two  distinct  documents.  It  fulfills  this 
role  so  perfectly  that  one  is  tempted  to  postulate  that  it  was  composed  precisely 
for  this  purpose. — J.J.C. 

728.  S.  Talmon,  “The  New  Covenanters  of  Qumran/’  Scientific  American  225 
(5,  71)  73-81. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Qumran  discoveries  and  an  account  of  the  life,  practices 
and  views  of  the  Qumran  Covenanters,  based  on  the  methodological  principle 
that  the  primary  source  must  remain  the  scrolls  themselves  and  not  the  reports 
of  Josephus  and  others  about  such  groups  as  the  Essenes. — G.W.M. 

729r.  P.  von  der  Osten-Sacken,  Gott  und  Belial  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  287;  §  15- 
725r]. 

P.  Davies,  RevBib  78  (3,  ’71)  447-450. — In  this  tradition-historical  study  of 
dualism  in  the  Qumran  texts  the  author’s  theory  does  not  stand  if  the  passages 
he  cites  from  CD  are  older  than  his  IQS  texts  (rather  than  more  recent,  as  he 
holds).  It  is  difficult  to  accept  his  view  that  the  benediction -malediction  ritual 
of  1QM  13  is  linked  to  a  context  of  war  and  represents  a  more  primitive  situation 
than  the  covenant  ritual  in  IQS. — S.B.M. 

Gnosticism 

730.  K.  Beyschlag,  “Zur  Simon-Magus-Frage,”  ZeitTheolKirch  68  (4,  ’71) 
395-426. 

How  can  one  account  for  the  transition  between  the  obscure  Samaritan  magi¬ 
cian  Simon  of  Acts  8  and  the  father  of  all  heresies  Simon  in  the  patristic  and 
other  writings?  In  Irenaeus  Simon  is  clearly  a  Gnostic  leader,  but  was  he 
so  historically?  Some  older  writers  such  as  H.  Waitz  and  L.  Cerfaux  denied  this, 
but  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  most  recent  scholarship  (G.  Quispel,  E. 
Haenchen,  W.  Schmithals  and  others)  to  see  the  Simon  of  Acts  8  as  a  Gnostic 
and  the  source  of  later  Gnosticism.  The  title  megale  dynamis  does  not  establish 
the  link,  for  it  was  used  outside  Gnostic  circles.  In  Acts  Simon  is  merely  a 
magician.  An  analysis  of  eight  elements  of  Simonianism  in  Irenaeus  shows  that 
they  were  derived  either  from  common  Christian  tradition  or  from  Christian 
Gnosticism  of  the  2nd  century.  Thus  one  may  conclude  that  Simon  was  not 
historically  the  father  of  Gnosticism  nor  even  a  Gnostic  at  all.  The  system 
attributed  to  him  by  the  Fathers  is  not  an  early  form  of  Gnosticism.  And  the 
argument  for  a  pre-Christian  origin  of  Gnosticism  thus  breaks  down  at  one  of 
its  critical  points.  No  “Christ-gnosis”  can  be  established  earlier  than  the  2nd 
century. — G.W.M. 
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73 lr.  Epistula  Jacobi  Apocrypha  [cf.  §  15-728r]; 

H.-M.  Schenke,  “Der  Jakobusbrief  aus  dem  Codex  Jung,”  OrLitZeit  66 
(3-4,  71)  117-130. — Brief  introduction  to  the  work  (form-critical  remarks  on 
its  varied  contents,  suggestion  that  it  is  a  product  of  Cerinthian  circles,  etc.), 
new  translation  and  brief  notes. — G.W.M. 

732.  M.  Erbetta,  “II  Vangelo  di  Filippo 
(2,  70  )  317-370. 

Introduction,  bibliography  and  notes  to 
new  translation  into  Italian. 

733.  F.  GarcIa  Bazan,  “i  Escatologia  en  la  gnosis?”  Stromata  26  (1-2,  70) 
99-106. 

An  examination  of  the  Evangelium  Veritatis ,  the  references  in  Irenaeus,  the 
Epistula  ad  Rheginum  and  other  Gnostic  material  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
idea  of  the  great  return  is  representative  of  the  anti-eschatological  bias  of 
Gnostic  thought,  a  bias  as  pronounced  as  that  of  its  anticosmicism. — S.B.M. 

734.  J.  J.  Gunther,  “Syrian  Christian  Dualism,”  VigChrist  25  (2,  71)  81-93. 

On  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  indirect  witnesses  to  2nd-century  Syrian  dualist 
thought,  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Saturninus,  Cerdo  and  Marcion  are  set 
forth  topically.  A  line  of  continuity  among  these,  with  specific  differences  between 
Saturninus  on  the  one  hand  and  Cerdo  and  Marcion  on  the  other,  is  established, 
and  a  corresponding  system  emerges  which  was  opposed  by  Ignatius,  3  Corin¬ 
thians ,  the  Didascalia  and  the  Epistula  Apostolorum.  The  accounts  of  Simonian- 
ism  suggest  a  relation  to  Syrian  Christian  dualism  and  there  may  be  historical 
continuity  from  Simon  and  Cleobius  to  Menander  to  Saturninus  to  Cerdo  to 
Marcion. — G.W.M. 

735.  R.  Haardt,  “  ‘Die  Abhandlung  fiber  die  Auferstehung’  des  Codex  Jung 
aus  der  Bibliothek  gnostischer  koptischer  Schriften  von  Nag  Hammadi,” 
Kairos  12  (4,  70)  241-269.  [Cf.  §  15-388.] 

The  second  part  of  this  presentation  of  CG  I,  3  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
work  through  a  thematic  analysis  of  resurrection  as  the  reception  of  gnosis  and 
of  such  themes  as  rest,  faith,  Savior  and  resurrection  after  death.  The  concept 
of  resurrection  here  offers  an  insight  into  the  Gnostic  experience  of  the  conflict 
of  “already”  and  “not  yet”  or  of  temporality  and  the  transcending  of  time. 
—G.W.M. 

736.  A.  K.  Helmbold,  “Gnostic  Elements  in  the  ‘Ascension  of  Isaiah/  ”  NTStud 
18  (2,  72)  222-227. 

There  are  Gnostic  elements  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  in  the  methodology  of 
revelation  and  in  the  description  of  the  chief  actors  and  of  the  action.  The  book 
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employs  a  dialogue  style,  a  feature  common  to  many  Gnostic  works;  revelation 
is  often  made  through  visions,  as  in  the  Gnostics ;  and  Christ  remains  upon  earth 
545  days  or  18  months  after  the  resurrection  which  seems  to  have  been  a  Gnostic 
tradition.  In  their  treatment  of  various  personages,  e.g.  of  God,  the  Trinity, 
Beliar,  the  Ascension  resembles  Gnostic  writings.  The  action  of  the  Ascension 
likewise  has  similarities,  e.g.  the  prophet’s  ascent  to  the  seventh  heaven  and  the 
battle  between  Samael’s  angels  and  the  forces  of  God  in  heaven.  The  Gnostic 
parallels  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  “Vision  of  Isaiah”  portion  of  the 
Ascension,  which  would  suggest  that  the  Ascension  is  a  composite  work  and 
that  the  Vision  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  and  comes  from 
semi-Christian  or  Christian-Gnostic  circles. — J.J.C. 

737.  Y.  Janssens,  “L’Apocryphon  de  Jean,”  Museon  84  (1-2,  ’71)  43-64.  [Cf. 
§  15-390.] 

The  second  installment  of  a  continuing  analysis  of  the  work  in  the  shorter 
recension. 

738.  W.  Myszor,  “Gnostycyzm — przegl^d  publikacji  (Publikationsiibersicht 
uber  den  Gnostizismus),”  StudTheolVars  9(1,  ’71)  367-424. 

This  bibliographical  survey  on  Gnosticism  focuses  on  the  difficulties  in  defining 
and  describing  the  origins  of  the  movement,  the  Nag  Hammadi  discoveries,  and 
three  recent  German-language  anthologies  of  Gnostic  texts.  The  greater  part 
of  the  article  summarizes  the  reports  found  in  Le  origini  dello  gnosticismo 
[cf.  §  13-744r] . — J.P. 

739.  A.  H.  C.  van  Eijk,  “The  Gospel  of  Philip  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Gnostic  and  Ecclesiastical  Theology  on  the  Resurrection  and  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,”  VigChrist  25  (2,  71)  94-120. 

An  analysis  of  Gospel  of  Philip  23  (CG  II,  104,26 — 105,19)  and  of  Clement, 
Paedagogus  1,  38,  1-3  and  43,  2-3;  2,  19,  3 — 20,  1,  reveals  considerable  similarity 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  resurrection,  not  only  in  symbolism 
and  sacramentalism,  but  in  interpretation  of  NT  passages.  Irenaeus  himself  is 
also  capable  of  “Alexandrian”  speculation  on  such  issues.  Besides  contributing  to 
understanding  both  Philip  and  Clement,  this  analysis  warns  against  the  facile 
categorizations  by  which  we  label  Irenaeus  as  orthodox,  Philip  as  heterodox 
Gnostic  and  Clement  as  standing  between  the  two. — G.W.M. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

B.  W.  Anderson,  The  Unfolding  Drama  of  the  Bible .  Eight  Studies  Introducing 
the  Bible  as  a  Whole  (Rev.  ed. ;  New  York:  Association,  1971,  paper  $1.75), 
128  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN :  78-141870. 

Intended  as  a  guide  for  both  individual  and  group  study,  this  handbook  first 
appeared  in  1953  and  was  slightly  revised  for  a  1957  printing.  The  basic  outline 
has  been  retained  for  this  edition,  with  some  changes  in  passages  to  be  studied 
and  in  the  readings  and  questions  for  discussion  appended  to  each  chapter.  The 
last  two  studies  (on  the  church  in  the  world  and  on  eschatology)  concern  NT 
material ;  the  bulk  of  the  book  has  to  do  with  the  OT  but  the  whole  Bible  is 
considered  as  a  single  drama. 

La  Bible.  Nouveau  Testament,  trans.  J.  Grosjean  and  M.  Leturmy,  Bibliotheque 
de  la  Pleiade  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1971,  55  F),  xx  and  1055  pp.,  maps.  Indexed. 

In  addition  to  their  translation,  G  and  L  (with  the  collaboration  of  P.  Gros) 
have  provided  annotations  to  the  text,  an  index  of  proper  names  and  a  con¬ 
cordance.  Plans  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  are  included  along  with  maps  of 
Palestine  and  the  Mediterranean.  Each  NT  book  has  a  short  introduction  and 
outline  preceding  it,  and  Grosjean  has  supplied  a  nine-page  introduction  to  the 
NT  as  a  whole.  The  volume  appears  in  a  series  of  world  literary  classics  in 
French  translation. 

G.  G.  Blum,  Offenbarung  und  Uberlieferung.  Die  dogmatische  Konstitution  Dei 
Verbum  des  II.  V aticanums  im  Lichte  altkirchlicher  und  moderner  Theologie, 
Forschungen  zur  systematischen  und  okumenischen  Theologie,  Band  28  (Got¬ 
tingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1971,  paper  DM  34),  234  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

The  understanding  of  tradition  and  revelation  in  the  early  church  and  in 
modern  theologians  such  as  R.  Bultmann,  H.  G.  Gadamer,  J.  Moltmann  and  W. 
Pannenberg  is  examined  as  background  to  Vatican  IPs  constitution  Dei  Verbum. 
The  development  of  the  NT  canon  is  given  particular  attention. 

G.  Bornkamm,  Bibel — das  Neue  Testament.  Eine  Einfiihrung  in  seine  Schriften 
im  Rahmen  der  Geschichte  des  Urchristentums,  Themen  der  Theologie,  Band  9 
(Stuttgart — Berlin:  Kreuz,  1971,  DM  14.80),  175  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

As  part  of  a  series  seeking  to  interpret  Christian  theology  in  a  practical  way 
to  the  modern  world,  this  introduction  to  the  NT  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
what  it  means  for  Christianity  to  be  grounded  in  documents.  Then  the  message 
of  Jesus  and  the  work  of  the  Evangelists  are  discussed,  after  which  the  books 
of  the  NT  are  taken  up  in  more  or  less  canonical  order,  save  that  the  Johannine 
Gospel  and  Epistles  come  last. 

G.  Bornkamm,  Geschichte  und  Glaube.  Zweiter  Teil.  Gesammelte  Aufsdtse 
Band  IV,  Beitrage  zur  evangelischen  Theologie,  Band  53  (Munich:  Kaiser, 
1971,  cloth  DM  29,  paper  23),  276  pp.  Indexed. 

This  fourth  volume  of  B’s  collected  essays  [NT A  3,  p.  329;  13,  pp.  163-164] 
contains  17  items,  four  of  which  have  not  previously  appeared  in  print  (on  Jn  6, 
shifts  in  understanding  of  law  in  OT  and  NT,  Rom  as  Paul’s  testament  and 
Rom  3:1-9)  and  several  of  which  have  been  heavily  revised  (e.g.  his  study  of 
the  man  born  blind  in  Jn  9).  German  versions  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Festschrift  for  P.  Schubert  and  the  Pittsburgh  Gospels  volume  [§  15-146]  are 
printed  along  with  essays  from  various  German  symposia,  etc.  These  latter 
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articles  treat  the  ecumenical  significance  of  historicocritical  biblical  scholarship, 
Mk  9:14-29,  Phil  as  a  Pauline  letter  collection,  hope  in  Col,  Heb  12:5-11,  Apoc 
4:1-8,  creation,  the  work  of  the  theologian,  and  Goethe  and  the  NT.  In  addition, 
his  booklet  on  the  pre-history  of  2  Cor  [NTA  7,  p.  140]  is  reprinted  here. 

R.  Brownrigg,  Who's  Who  in  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Holt,  Rine¬ 
hart  &  Winston,  1971,  $14.95),  448  pp.,  17  maps,  photos.  LCN :  75-153654. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  NT’s  development,  every  person  mentioned  in 
the  NT  is  described.  Over  40  illustrations  are  included.  Many  are  later  artists’ 
impressions  of  NT  characters  but  others  are  photographs  of  artifacts  from  the 
period  itself.  A  number  of  photographs  of  Palestinian  sites  today  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  The  author  is  a  parish  priest  in  the  Church  of  England. 

H.  Cazelles,  P.S.S.,  Ecriture,  parole  et  esprit ,  ou  Trois  aspects  de  Vhermeneu- 
tique  biblique  (Tournai — Paris:  Desclee,  1971,  paper  180  Bel.  fr.),  176  pp. 

The  modern  state  of  the  hermeneutical  problem  occupies  C  in  the  first  part 
of  this  study.  He  treats  both  the  theologians  (Bultmann,  Barth,  H.  Ott,  E.  Fuchs, 

G.  Ebeling,  etc.)  and  those  he  classifies  as  philosophers  and  exegetes  (W.  Pan- 
nenberg,  H.  G.  Gadamer,  R.  W.  Funk,  J.  Barr,  P.  Ricoeur,  for  example).  Then 
“hermeneutic  and  life  in  the  spirit”  is  examined  in  an  effort  to  bring  theology, 
philosophy  and  religious  experience  together.  Finally,  the  possibility  of  exegesis 
is  considered  under  four  headings:  textual  criticism,  literary  criticism,  historical 
criticism  and  theological  criticism.  The  whole  effort  is  consciously  undertaken  in 
light  of  Vatican  II’s  Dei  Verbum. 

De  fructu  oris  sui.  Essays  in  Honour  of  Adrianus  van  Seims ,  ed.  I.  H.  Eybers 
et  al.}  Pretoria  Oriental  Series,  Vol.  IX  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  60  gld.),  viii  and 
259  pp.,  photo.  Bibliography. 

The  retirement  of  the  professor  of  Semitic  languages  at  the  University  of 
Pretoria  is  celebrated  here  by  a  volume  of  20  essays,  three  of  which  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  NT  scholars:  “The  Earliest  Name  of  the  Earliest  Church” 
(A.  S.  Geyser),  contending  that  the  primitive  designation  of  Christians  is  “the 
poor” ;  an  essay  by  L.  M.  Muntingh  on  the  Mari  texts  and  the  “city  having  foun¬ 
dations”  in  Heb  11:8-10;  H.  S.  Pelser’s  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
Syriac  texts  of  the  NT. 

H.  J.  de  Jonge,  Daniel  Heinsius  and  the  Textus  Receptus  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  study  of  his  Contributions  to  the  Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  printed  by 
the  Elzeviers  at  Leiden  in  1624  and  1633  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  paper  8  gld.), 
vii  and  69  pp.  Indexed. 

This  short  study  provides  evidence  for  establishing  Heinsius  as  the  author 
of  the  preface  to  the  Greek  Testament  published  by  the  Elzeviers  in  1633  (and 
1641)  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Textus  Receptus.  It  is  highly  probable 
also  that  he  was  the  editor  of  the  text  published  in  1633  and  even  possible  that 
he  edited  the  1624  text.  As  part  of  his  investigation  de  Jonge  studies  MS  Leiden, 
University  Library,  B.P.G.  50,  f.  524r.,  which  is  partially  reproduced  by  photo 
and  translated  in  full. 

I.  Frank,  Der  Sinn  der  Kanonbildung.  Eine  historisch-theologische  Unter- 
suchung  der  Zeit  vom  1.  Clemensbrief  bis  Irendus  von  Lyon,  Freiburger  Theo- 
logische  Studien,  90.  Band  (Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1971,  paper  DM  30), 
224  pp.  Bibliography. 

In  this  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  1970, 
F  invites  the  reader  to  reconsider  the  historical  forces  which  led  to  the  formation 
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of  the  Christian  canon.  He  rejects  the  previously  proposed  criteria  of  canomcity 
such  as  those  presented  by  K.  Barth,  O.  Cullmann,  N.  Appel,  H.  von  Campen- 
hausen,  W.  G.  Kiimmel,  H.  Braun  and  E.  Kasemann.  The  formation  of  the  canon 
is  seen  rather  as  a  function  of  a  distinct  Christology  (and  ecclesiology)  which 
confessed  Jesus  as  God’s  Logos.  The  canon  served  therefore  not  simply  to  shape 
Christianity’s  self-assertion  against  Judaism,  Gnosticism  and  Hellenism,  but  also 
ultimately  to  further  the  church’s  preaching  of  the  one  true  God.  Various 
theologoumena  (especially  attributing  the  NT  writings  to  the  apostles)  are  ex¬ 
plained  as  conscious  historical  retrojections. 

The  Future  of  Our  Religious  Past.  Essays  in  Honour  of  Rudolf  Bultmann,  ed. 

J.  M  Robinson,  trans.  C.  E.  Carlston  and  R.  P.  Scharlemann  (New  York— 
London:  Harper  &  Row,  1971,  $18.95),  xi  and  372  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN :  70-148440. 

Translation  of  15  articles  from  the  Bultmann  Festschrift  of  1964  [NT A  9, 
pp.  270-271].  J.  M.  Robinson  has  provided  a  new  introduction  and  there  is  a 
list  of  English  translations  of  works  referred  to,  for  which  page  references  have 
often  been  supplied  in  the  notes.  The  essays  of  Robinson,  H.  Jonas  and  H. 
Koester  have  been  revised. 

H.  Haag,  Biblisches  Worterbuch,  Herderbiicherei,  Band  394  (Freiburg:  Herder, 
1971,  paper  DM  8.90),  414  pp.,  41  figs.,  2  maps. 

This  pocket  dictionary  of  the  Bible  covers  both  OT  and  NT  subjects  in  over 
800  entries.  A  wide  variety  of  maps,  plans,  sketches,  etc.,  illustrate  the  volume, 
and  there  are  maps  of  Palestine  in  the  OT  period  and  Palestine  in  the  NT  period 
inside  the  front  and  back  covers  respectively.  The  emphasis  in  each  entry  is  on 
the  occurrences  of  the  item  in  Scripture  itself  rather  than  on  secondary  sources 
or  extrabiblical  materials. 

N.  E.  Han,  A  Parsing  Guide  to  the  Greek  New  Testament  (Scottdale,  Pa.: 
Herald,  1971,  $12.95),  xv  and  479  pp.  LCN:  77-158175. 

The  identification  of  every  verb  form  in  the  NT  is  given  seriatim,  following 
the  text  of  the  25th  edition  of  Nestle.  An  appendix  provides  a  summary  of 
morphology  (for  nominal  as  well  as  verbal  forms).  Except  for  the  brief  intro¬ 
duction,  the  book  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  typescript.  H  is  professor  of 
Greek  and  NT  exegesis  at  Manahath  School  of  Theology,  Holidaysburg,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Hayes,  Introduction  to  the  Bible  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1971, 
cloth  $9.95,  paper  $5.95),  xvi  and  515  pp.,  16  maps  (indexed),  12  charts,  61 
photos.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-105395. 

An  introduction  to  the  biblical  literature  (using  the  RSV  text)  and  to  the 
faith  of  ancient  Israel,  early  Judaism  and  early  Christianity  designed  for  a  one- 
semester  beginning  college  course.  The  Westminster  historical  maps  of  Bible 
lands  are  included,  along  with  a  bibliography  of  works  in  English.  H  is  associate 
professor  of  religion  at  Trinity  University,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

S.  Kubo,  A  Reader's  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Andrews 
University  Monographs,  Vol.  IV  (Berrien  Springs,  Mich.:  Andrews  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1971,  $6.50),  ix  and  284  pp. 

Intended  to  help  the  student  read  faster  at  the  beginning  of  his  Greek  studies, 
before  he  has  acquired  much  vocabulary,  this  lexicon  provides  meanings  for  all 
words  occurring  less  than  50  times,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence 
in  the  NT  and  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  Numbers  indicate  the  frequency 
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of  each  word  in  the  NT  and  within  a  particular  book.  Basic  knowledge  of  forms 
and  of  words  used  more  than  SO  times  (which  are  listed  in  Appendix  I)  is 
pi esupposed.  Special  vocabulary  (words  used  more  than  five  times  in  a  given 
book)  is  .included  at  the  beginning  of  that  book’s  treatment.  The  work  first 
appeared  in  1967  and  is  here  corrected  and  enlarged.  A  selected  list  of  irregular 

Andrew™ UnAersity.  “  Appendlx  IL  K  is  Professor  of  NT  at  the  seminafy  of 

W.  G.  Kumme,  Das  Neue  Testament  im  20.  Jahrhundert.  Ein  Forschunasbe - 

oaoer  DMU  801  fcqelsta  r6?,  • 50  (?tUt^rt:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1970. 
paper  DM  12.80),  159  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

,  aPPrai?^  of  NT  research  in  the  20th  century  by  the  professor  of  NT 
at  the  University  of  Marburg  originally  appeared  in  Bilans  der  Theologie  im  20 
Jahrliiindert,  Bd.  II,  ed.  H.  Vorgnmler  and  R.  Van  der  Gucht  (1969)  and  is 
h^.re  Published  with  a  brief  introduction  to  18th-  and  19th-century  NT  scholar- 
nf'wT  16  study  consists  primarily  of  a  bibliographical  survey  of  the  major  areas 

eL^  ChrSanity,  ete  CntlC1Sm’  Gospel  studies’  Pauline  exegesis,  history  of 

W.  Marxsen  The  New  Testament  as  the  Church’s  Book,  trans.  J.  E.  Mignard 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1972,  paper  $3.95),  vi  and  154  pp.  LCN:  70-164554. 

English  translation  of  the  German  edition  of  1966  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  269] 

M*USER'  GrtfesMd  und  Menschwerdung.  Eine  Untersuchung  sur  Einheit 
des  Alien  und  Neuen  Testaments ,  Beitrage  zur  Historischen  Theologie  43 

ogt;if;ninde°xed  eCk’  ^  d°*h  °M  38’  paper  32>’  vii  and  211  » '  BibU- 

rnjrpntthe/r  !?  thfu  "the  exhibits  a  relation  between  an  anthropomorphic 
concept  of  God  and  a  theomorphic  understanding  of  the  prophet,”  a  relationship 
that  prefigures  the  incarnation.  “Pauline  christology  is  shown  to  be  structural 

if'hedeed  *  JT ^ the  ^  of  Jesus  as  the^aS 

ot  the  deed  of  God  in  the  form  of  human  history.”  K  is  professor  of  biblical 
theology  at  Louisville  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

VrL^0rernnLan9^9enB-bl-e\Tre  New  Berkeley  Version.  A  Completely  New 
Vndfrfn°n/r0yvt  lie  §rifnal  Languages  With  Informative  Notes  to  Aid  the 

W  ^  (Grand  RaPids:  Zondervan,  197l! 

cloth  $8.95,  paper  $5.95),  vm,  944  and  281  pp.  LCN:  76-80888. 

1945  Ud  tH!i ^  j  7aS  C°mPln,e'ry  revised  from  the  Berkeley  version  of 

“rnL™d  h  °I  updated  fro™  its  1945  edition.  The  translation  is  guided  by 
contemporary  American  usage  and  “competent  evangelical  scholarship  ”  Brief 
notes  (also  revised)  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  P* 

Lw  UHNEJn  G?sc}icht£  der  Hermeneutik.  Von  Schleiermacher  bis  sur  Geqen- 
wart  Handbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  Band  I,  fasc.  3c  pt  2  CFreiburp-- 
Herder,  1970,  paper  DM  11.90),  vi  and  34  pp.  Bibliography.  P  '  (  b S' 

Under  the  general  heading  “The  Structure  of  Belief,”  section  three  of  this 
comprehensive  man  jal  on  ,the  !listor7  of  dogma  will  be  devoted  to  biblical  the- 
bl  °pn!;°,Ume  d,eJ0ted  t0  hermeneutics  up  to  the  19th  century  is  projected 
PrrT't  R'ed.,mpr-  ^ s  Present  study  investigates  hermeneutical  writings  in 
Protestant  circles  with  stress  on  Schleiermacher,  Dilthey,  Heidegger  Gadamer 

Vatican  rUon  to  ,heCOond  chaPter.  describes  Catholic  herrneneuticaTsmdies  from 
each  entry.  P  P  "  penod'  bibliographies  are  included  with 
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B.  M.  Newman,  Jr.,  A  Concise  Greek-English  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (London:  United  Bible  Societies,  1971,  $1.00),  203  pp. 

This  concise  dictionary  covers  the  total  vocabulary  of  both  text  and  apparatus 
of  the  United  Bible  Societies’  Greek  NT  [NT A  11,  p.  144].  All  irregular  verbs 
are  listed  and  identified  both  under  the  primary  entry  of  the  verb  and  again  in 
alphabetical  order  throughout  the  dictionary.  A  further  distinctive  feature  is 
that  different  meanings  are  arranged  according  to  their  usage  in  the  NT,  so  that 
the  more  central  and  frequent  meanings  are  given  first  in  current  English.  The 
work  is  available  in  the  USA  from  the  Translations  Department,  American 
Bible  Society,  New  York,  either  separately  or  bound  with  the  UBS  Greek  NT 
($2.95  for  the  latter). 

W.  H.  Schmidt  and  G.  Delling,  W orterbuch  zur  Bibel  (Hamburg:  Furche, 
1971,  DM  22.50;  Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag),  694  pp. 

This  dictionary  of  biblical  theology  contains  331  entries  from  both  OT  and  NT. 
Besides  including  numerous  Scriptural  references,  the  editors  also  add  frequent 
citations  from  the  revised  Luther  translation.  A  large  number  of  cross-references 
is  included.  The  attempt  throughout  is  to  underline  notable  differences  between 
the  biblical  concepts  and  the  meaning  of  the  same  words  in  contemporary  usage. 
The  OT  sections  were  prepared  by  Schmidt,  professor  of  OT  at  Kiel;  the  NT 
section,  by  Delling,  professor  of  NT  at  Halle. 

E.  Schweizer,  Jesus,  trans.  D.  E.  Green  (Richmond:  Knox,  1971,  $7.50),  viii 
and  200  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-107322. 

English  version  of  a  German  work  which  first  appeared  in  1968  [cf.  NT  A  14, 
p.  240]. 

A.  Smitmans,  Maria  im  Neuen  Testament  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk, 
1970,  paper  DM  5.80),  57  pp. 

This  brief  study  of  Mary  in  the  NT  is  half  exegetical  and  half  devotional. 
Mary  is  seen  as  typical  of  the  faithful  woman,  characterized  by  pilgrimage,  wit¬ 
ness  and  joy. 

Theology  of  the  Liberating  Word ,  ed.  F.  Herzog  (Nashville-New  York:  Abing¬ 
don,  1971,  paper  $2.75),  123  pp.  LCN:  78-141148. 

F.  Herzog  has  contributed  an  introductory  essay  on  current  ferment  and  con¬ 
flict  in  the  church  to  a  collection  of  four  recent  essays  from  EvangTheol,  two  of 
which  have  been  abstracted  in  NT  A:  H.  Conzelmann’s  essay  on  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  justification  [§  13-637]  and  H.-J.  Kraus’s  study  of  the  epithet  “the 
living  God”  [§  12-338].  E.  Jiingel’s  examination  of  God-language  first  appeared 
in  EvangTheol  29  (1,  ’69)  1-24  and  H.-D.  Bastian’s  study  on  Barth  and  the 
tasks  of  practical  theology  is  from  EvangTheol  28  (1,  ’68)  25-55.  The  selections 
were  made  in  an  attempt  to  lay  bare  the  issues  bedeviling  German  and  American 
church  life  in  common,  issues  having  their  roots  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Word  of  God. 
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W.  F.  Albright  and  C.  S.  Mann,  Matthew ,  Anchor  Bible,  Vol.  26  (Garden 
City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1971,  $8.00),  cxcix  and  366  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  77-150875. 

Albright,  a  general  editor  of  this  series,  died  in  1971,  shortly  after  collaborat¬ 
ing  with  M  on  this  commentary.  The  emphasis  here  is  philological  analysis  and 
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historical  background,  though  the  lengthy  introduction  takes  up  other  issues  as 
well.  Key  notions  such  as  parable,  miracle,  kingdom  and  hypocrisy  receive  special 
attention.  The  traditional  ascription  to  the  Levite  Matthew  is  the  most  likely 
hypothesis,  though  not  finally  demonstrable,  and  the  most  likely  date  shortly 
after  the  main  flight  of  Jewish  Christians  from  Palestine. 

R.  Aron,  The  Jewish  Jesus ,  trans.  A.  H.  Forsyth  and  A.-M.  de  Commaille 
(Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis,  1971,  $4.95),  viii  and  183  pp.  LCN :  73-151181. 

In  five  chapters  A  describes  five  areas  of  ancient  Jewish  life  and  in  the  process 
translates  many  of  the  prayers  connected  with  each.  He  constructs  Jesus’  child¬ 
hood,  his  participation  in  the  synagogue  and  the  flavor  of  the  high  holy  days 
in  Jerusalem.  The  book  was  originally  published  in  1968  as  Ainsi  priait  Jesus 
enfant. 

T.  Baarda,  Vier  =  Een.  Enkele  bladzijden  uit  de  geschiedenis  van  de  harmo- 
nistiek  der  Evangelien  (Kampen:  Kok,  1971),  64  pp. 

This  brief  study  on  the  history  of  Gospel  harmonization  was  originally  given 
as  an  inaugural  lecture  by  the  author  on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  in  1969 
as  lecturer  in  the  theology  faculty  of  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam.  After 
some  initial  remarks  on  the  historical  criticism  of  Reimarus,  B  outlines  the 
origin  and  structure  of  Tatian’s  Diatessaron.  In  an  appendix  he  describes  the 
resurrection  account  in  the  Diatessaron  according  to  three  Syriac  patristic  wit¬ 
nesses. 

J.  A.  Baird,  A  Critical  Concordance  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  The  Computer 
Bible,  Vol.  I  (Rev.  ed. ;  Wooster,  Ohio:  Biblical  Research  Associates,  1971, 
paper  $10.00),  iv  and  344  pp. 

Much  of  the  documentation  for  B’s  Audience  Criticism  and  the  Historical  Jesus 
[NT A  13,  p.  399]  is  provided  in  this  computer-produced  correlation  of  various 
kinds  of  data  edited  into  a  transliterated  text  based  on  the  Huck-Lietzmann  syn¬ 
opsis.  Source,  form,  audience  and  location  are  noted  by  special  symbols  at  every 
occurrence  of  every  word,  excluding  the  article,  in  the  Synoptics.  In  his  intro¬ 
duction  B,  who  teaches  at  the  College  of  Wooster,  provides  various  suggestions 
for  the  use  of  such  a  concordance,  one  of  a  series  of  tools  and  studies  to  be 
produced  by  Biblical  Research  Associates,  Inc. ;  the  general  editors  of  The  Com¬ 
puter  Bible  are  Baird  and  D.  N.  Freedman. 

C.  K.  Barrett,  The  Prologue  of  St  John's  Gospel  (London:  Athlone,  1971, 
paper  35  p.),  28  pp. 

This  Ethel  M.  Wood  Lecture  was  delivered  before  the  University  of  London  on 
February  19,  1970.  B  challenges  the  theory  of  an  Aramaic  origin  for  the  Pro¬ 
logue  and  the  view  that  it  was  originally  written  in  verse.  The  whole  passage  is 
taken  as  a  unity  and  the  place  of  the  Baptist  therein  is  given  special  attention. 

S.  Ben-Chorin,  Jesus  im  Judentum,  Schriftenreihe  fiir  christlich-jiidische  Be- 
gegnung,  Band  4  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus,  1970,  paper  DM  6.80),  79  pp. 

The  modern  Jewish  discovery  of  Jesus,  especially  in  literature  and  drama,  is 
the  point  of  departure  for  this  effort  toward  Jewish-Christian  dialogue.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  what  Jesus  stands  for  and  believes  in  and  fosters  in  men,  not  on 
faith  in  Jesus.  Ancient  sources  and  modern  scholarship  alike  are  examined  with 
this  aim  in  view. 
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F.  Blass,  Philology  of  the  Gospels  [London,  1898]  (Amsterdam:  Griiner,  1969, 
$10.00),  150  pp.  Indexed. 

This  reprint  of  B’s  textual  and  other  studies  of  the  Gospels  (especially  Luke) 
and  Acts  is  unchanged  from  1898.  Questions  of  text-critical  method  as  well  as 
state  of  the  Gospel  text  are  taken  up,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  “double 
text”  in  Lk-Acts  provided  by  Codex  Bezae.  Professor  of  classical  philology  in 
the  University  of  Halle- Wittenberg,  B  was  urged  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy  (to  whom 
the  volume  is  dedicated)  to  write  these  studies.  B’s  classical  perspective  led  him 
to  concentrate  on  Lk  throughout,  since  only  this  Gospel  is  a  literary  produc¬ 
tion  comparable  to  the  best  secular  literature  of  the  period. 

J.  Blinzler,  Hatte  Jesus  Geschwister?  Kleine  Reihe  zur  Bibel  14  (Stuttgart: 
Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1970,  paper  DM  2.90),  40  pp. 

After  studying  the  words  for  “brother”  and  “sister”  in  Semitic  languages 
and  in  Greek,  B  examines  the  NT  references  to  Jesus’  “siblings”  and  concludes 
that  they  are  his  cousins.  The  work  is  a  summary  of  his  detailed  study  Die 
Briider  und  Schwestern  Jesu  [NTA  11,  p.  372]. 

H.  Bonar,  Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1972, 
paper  $1.95),  110  pp.  LCN :  70-171202. 

Part  of  an  exposition  of  the  four  Gospels  by  the  well-known  hymn  writer,  this 
treatment  of  31  Johannine  texts  first  appeared  in  1869;  it  “has  been  carefully 
revised  and  up-dated  for  a  new  generation  of  Bible  students.” 

P.  Bonnard,  L’tLvangile  selon  saint  Matthieu,  Commentaire  du  Nouveau  Testa¬ 
ment  1  (2nd  ed.  rev.;  Neuchatel:  Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1970,  paper  38.50  Sw. 
fr.),  466  pp.  Indexed. 

The  preface  to  this  second  edition  briefly  reviews  Matthew  studies  since  1963. 
Only  corrections  of  detail  have  been  made  in  the  text.  Asterisks  in  the  margins 
refer  to  60  pages  of  additional  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book.  An  analytic  index 
has  been  added. 

J.  E.  Bruns,  The  Christian  Buddhism  of  St.  John.  New  Insights  into  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (Paramus,  N.J.:  Paulist,  1971,  paper  $2.50),  xiv  and  80  pp.  LCN:  76- 
151660. 

Growing  out  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  the  Institute  of  Christian  Thought 
at  St.  Michael’s  College,  Toronto,  in  1969-70,  this  study  attempts  to  sustain  the 
hypothesis  that  “Johannine  thought  is  structurally  closer  to  that  of  Madhvamika 
Buddhism  than  it  is  to  either  the  Judaic  or  Hellenistic  categories  of  thought 
then  current.”  Thus  it  is  a  supplement  to  B’s  earlier  work,  The  Art  and  Thought 
of  John  [ NTA  14,  p.  348].  After  documenting  the  variety  of  disciples  John  had, 
B  then  examines  the  Supper  discourses  (which  appear  to  be  displaced)  for 
Buddhist  influence.  He  attempts  “to  show  that  John’s  theology  of  God  as  expe¬ 
rienced  through  love  is  best  understood  if  compared  with  the  Buddhist  experience 
of  Prajna  (perfect  wisdom)  through  Shunyata  (emptiness),”  leading  to  a  new 
understanding  of  the  Trinity.  The  last  two  chapters  delineate  the  early  church’s 
uneasiness  about  Jn  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  it  enjoyed  in  heterodox 
circles.  G.  Baum  has  contributed  a  preface  to  the  volume. 

D.  R.  Catchpole,  The  Trial  of  Jesus.  A  Study  in  the  Gospels  and  Jewish  His¬ 
toriography  from  1770  to  the  Present  Day,  Studia  Post-Biblica,  Vol.  XVIII 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  84  gld.),  xiv  and  324  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

The  trial  of  Jesus  has  long  been  a  focus  of  Jewish-Christian  controversy.  In 
this  work  patterns  of  Jewish  argumentation  are  traced  over  the  last  200  years. 
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C  considers  the  use  of  rabbinic  sources  in  Jewish  works  on  Jesus  and  evaluates 
the  charges  brought  against  Jesus  in  the  Sanhedrin.  Chap.  3  is  an  extensive 
study  of  Lk’s  version  of  the  trial,  to  which  renewed  attention  must  be  paid. 
Questions  of  legality  in  the  trial  are  then  taken  up.  The  book  is  rounded  off  by 
an  appendix  on  G.  Schneider’s  Verleugnung,  Verspottung  und  Verhor  Jesu 
(1970)  and  an  extensive  bibliography  of  Jewish  writers  on  the  trial.  A  non- 
Jewish  bibliography  and  a  list  of  reviews  of  P.  Winter,  On  the  Trial  of  Jesus 
(1961),  are  also  included. 

Christology  and  a  Modern  Pilgrimage.  A  Discussion  with  Norman  Perrin,  ed. 
H.  D.  Betz  (Claremont,  Calif.:  New  Testament  Colloquium,  1971,  paper  $1.00), 
vi  and  157  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  Festschrift  takes  the  form  of  a  discussion  of  P’s  work,  particularly  his 
essay  (printed  herein)  “Towards  an  Interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,” 
which  offers  a  structural  analysis  and  a  treatment  of  key  themes  and  passages 
as  a  preliminary  study  for  his  forthcoming  commentary  on  Mk  in  the  Hermeneia 
series.  E.  C.  Hobbs  reacts  both  to  this  paper  and  to  P’s  essay  on  Markan  Chris¬ 
tology  [§  16-168].  V.  P.  Furnish  sets  the  discussion  in  the  context  of  NT 
Christology  generally.  Then  each  of  P’s  books  is  discussed  in  turn  by  E.  J.  Epp 
( The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus),  H.  Koester  ( Rediscovering 
the  Teaching  of  Jesus),  A.  N.  Wilder  ( What  Is  Redaction  Criticism ?)  and 
J.  M.  Robinson  (The  Promise  of  Bultmann) .  A  bibliography  of  P’s  writings 
concludes  the  volume,  which  may  be  ordered  from  the  Society  of  Biblical  Lit¬ 
erature,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana  59801. 

J.  Colson,  Le  sacerdoce  du  pauvre.  Reflexions  sur  le  Sacerdoce  prophetique  du 
Messie  Roi  des  pauvres  dans  Vevangile  selon  saint  Luc  (Paris:  S.O.S.,  1971, 
paper  28  F),  280  pp.,  6  plates. 

The  author  of  several  books  on  the  history  of  episcopacy  and  priesthood  in  the 
early  church,  C  presents  in  this  latest  work  a  series  of  meditative  reflections  on 
the  prophetic  priesthood  of  the  Messiah  based  on  Luke’s  Gospel.  In  two  sections 
he  describes  how  Jesus  realized  his  priesthood  in  poverty  and  how  Jesus  also 
taught  poverty  and  formed  his  disciples. 

R.  R.  De  Ridder,  The  dispersion  of  the  people  of  God.  The  Covenant  Basis  of 
Matthew  28:18-20  against  the  Background  of  Jewish,  Pre-Christian  Proselyting 
and  Diaspora ,  and  the  Apostleship  of  Jesus  Christ  (Kampen:  Kok,  1971,  paper 
$4.95),  x  and  239  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN  75-157077. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  thesis  at  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam,  this 
study  opens  with  consideration  of  the  OT  background  to  Mt  28  and  the  “Great 
Commission.”  Then  Jewish  proselytism  is  examined,  followed  by  an  extended 
treatment  of  Jesus’  own  commissioning  by  God  and  his  conduct  as  an  apostle. 
A  final  chapter  on  the  commissioned  church  concludes  the  work.  The  US  dis¬ 
tributor  is  Baker  Book  House  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

R.  Feneberg,  Christliche  Passafeier  und  Ahendmahl.  Eine  biblisch-hermeneu- 
tische  Untersuchunq  der  neutestamentlichen  Einsetzungsberichte ,  Studien  zum 
Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,  Band  XXVII  (Munich:  Kosel,  1971,  paper  DM 
35),  150  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

F’s  thesis  is  that  the  narratives  of  Eucharistic  institution  in  the  NT  are  de¬ 
picting  a  Christian  Passover,  directly  related  to  the  structure  of  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over.  Thus  they  cannot  be  used  uncritically  as  sources  for  the  biography  of  Jesus 
or  directly  for  the  significance  of  the  Last  Supper.  Yet  the  development  is 
legitimate,  a  celebration  of  the  freedom  wrought  for  the  Christian  via  Jesus’ 
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death  and  resurrection.  In  the  larger  methodological  context,  these  narratives 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  different  in  this  respect  from  other  parts  of  the  Gospels, 
which  must  also  be  seen  as  historicizing,  as  projecting  current  church  practice 
back  into  the  life  of  Jesus. 

R.  H.  Fuller,  The  Formation  of  the  Resurrection  Narratives  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1971,  cloth  $6.95,  paper  $3.95),  xiv  and  225  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77- 
123140. 

The  resurrection  accounts  are  successively  analyzed  to  show  the  development 
of  the  traditions  from  1  Cor  15  through  Mk,  Mt,  Lk-Acts,  Jn,  the  several  Markan 
endings  and  certain  “transposed”  Synoptic  accounts  outside  the  resurrection 
narratives  proper.  Tradition-  and  redaction-criticism  are  used  to  bring  out  the 
proclamation  intended  by  each  successive  version  and  to  explain  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  contradictions  therein.  A  final  chapter  relates  the  results  to  con¬ 
temporary  faith  and  preaching,  insisting  that  resurrection  faith  properly  involves 
belief  not  in  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  narratives  but  in  the  proclamation 
they  enshrine.  Four  apocryphal  resurrection  accounts  are  printed  in  an  appendix. 

B.  Gartner,  Iscariot,  trans.  V.  I.  Gruhn,  Facet  Books,  Biblical  Series  29  (Phil¬ 
adelphia:  Fortress,  1971,  paper  $1.00),  xvi  and  46  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  73- 
157544. 

This  study  on  the  role  of  Judas  Iscariot  in  the  NT  originally  appeared  in 
Swedish  in  SvenskExegArs  [§  3-51].  The  present  translation  is  based  on  a 
German  version  printed  in  Die  ratselhaften  Termini  Nazoraer  und  Iskariot 
(1957).  The  general  editor,  J.  Reumann,  here  adds  a  13-page  introduction  to 
the  theme  and  provides  an  up-to-date  bibliography  of  Gartner’s  works,  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  items  on  Judas  and  related  topics. 

J.  Guillet,  Jesus  devant  sa  vie  et  sa  mort,  Intelligence  de  la  Foi  (Paris:  Aubier, 
1971),  256  pp.  Indexed. 

While  a  true  biography  is  impossible,  neither  utter  agnosticism  nor  naive 
literalism  is  the  necessary  stance  for  the  modern  investigator.  It  is  possible  to 
discern  in  the  Gospels  some  evidence  of  the  real  person  Jesus  and  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so  if  we  are  to  destroy  the  idol  built  up  through  the  myth  that  predomi¬ 
nates  in  the  NT  treatment  of  him.  The  principal  themes  and  events  of  the  Gospel 
records  are  examined  in  turn  with  this  aim  in  mind. 

K.  Gutbrod,  Die  <(Weihnachtsqeschichten,}  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Biblisches 
Seminar  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1971,  paper  DM  8.50),  92  pp. 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  has  long  obscured  the  true  import  of  the  nativity 
narratives  in  Mt  and  Lk.  Here  the  long-time  catechetical  supervisor  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Evangelical  Church  in  Wurttemberg  presents  an  exegetical  study  aimed  at 
recovering  the  important  message  of  these  narratives  within  the  purpose  of  each 
Gospel. 

E.  Haenchen.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  A  Commentary,  trans.  B.  Noble  and 
G.  Shinn  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1971,  $17.50),  xxiii  and  737  pp.,  map. 
Indexed.  LCN:  78-161218. 

A  famous  scholarly  commentary  on  Acts  now  appears  in  English,  translated 
from  the  fourteenth  German  edition  of  the  “Mever-Kommentar”  volume  under 
the  direction  of  H.  Anderson,  revised  and  updated  by  R.  McL.  Wilson,  who  also 
supplies  a  brief  preface.  H’s  long  acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  Acts  is 
epitomized  in  this  major  work.  The  extensive  Introduction  includes  a  survey 
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of  research  on  Acts,  brought  up  to  date  in  a  separate  chapter,  as  well  as  discus¬ 
sions  of  text,  chronology,  language,  sources  and  the  like.  The  detailed  com¬ 
mentary  includes  verse-by-verse  notes  as  well  as  discursive  commentary,  and 
in  addition  special  bibliographies  on  each  section  of  the  book. 

M.  Hengel,  Was  Jesus  a  Revolutionist ?  trans.  W.  Klassen,  Facet  Books,  Bib¬ 
lical  Series  28  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1971,  paper  $1),  xviii  and  46  pp.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  LCN:  77-157545. 

In  addition  to  presenting  an  English  translation  of  Hengel’s  1970  study  [NT A 
14,  p.  345],  the  editor  (J.  Reumann)  has  added  a  14-page  introduction  summariz¬ 
ing  recent  studies  on  Jesus’  attitude  toward  the  state,  ending  with  Hen  gel’s  six 
theses  of  1969  [§  14-823].  A  nine-page  bibliography  is  also  provided. 

W.  Herrmann,  The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God.  Described  on  the 
Basis  of  Luther's  Statements,  ed.  R.  T.  Voelkel,  Lives  of  Jesus  Series  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Fortress,  1971,  paper  $6.95),  lxviii  and  370  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  78-154491. 

The  Fortress  series  of  historic  lives  of  Jesus  (edited  by  L.  E.  Keck)  now 
includes  this  reprint  of  the  second  English  edition  of  1906  (trans.  J.  S.  Stanyon) 
revised  by  R.  W.  Stewart  in  light  of  the  fourth  German  edition  of  1903.  Voelkel 
has  provided  an  introduction  and  bibliography,  while  both  he  and  Keck  have 
added  notes  to  H’s  text.  Though  not  technically  a  “life”  of  Jesus,  this  work  lies 
at  the  roots  of  work  on  the  historical  Jesus  now  being  conducted  by  such 
scholars  as  E.  Fuchs  and  G.  Ebeling,  since  it  emphasizes  the  personality  of 
Christ  as  the  basis  for  individual  faith.  It  also  provides  an  introduction  to  H 
himself. 

Jesus  in  den  Evangelien,  ed.  W.  Pesch,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  45  (Stuttgart: 
Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1970,  paper  DM  12.80),  176  pp.  Indexed. 

This  collection  of  seven  essays  on  the  role  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  attempts  to 
illustrate  the  wide  spectrum  of  viewpoints  among  German  Catholic  exegetes  in 
the  area  of  Gospel  research.  Although  lacking  a  common  focus,  the  contributors 
ask  similar  questions.  The  first  three  essays  concern  Christian  and  Jewish  re¬ 
search  about  Jesus  (R.  Pesch),  the  “historical”  Jesus  (F.  Mussner)  and  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  in  the  sayings  source  (P.  Hoffmann).  The  last  four  studies 
treat  the  preaching  of  Jesus  in  each  Gospel:  Mk  (J.  Blinzler),  Mt  (H.  Geist), 
Lk  (G.  Voss)  and  Jn  (H.  Leroy). 

O.  Kaiser,  Die  ersten  drei  Evangelien.  Einfuhrung  in  ihre  literarische  und  the- 
ologische  Gestalt,  Der  Christ  in  der  Welt,  VI.  Reihe,  Das  Buch  der  Bucher,  Band 
8b/c  (Aschaffenburg:  Pattloch,  1970,  paper  DM  9),  269  pp. 

This  general  introduction  to  the  literary  structure  and  theological  context  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  word  “gospel”  in  the  OT 
and  the  NT  and  in  profane  usages.  K  describes  the  various  phases  of  composi¬ 
tion:  oral  tradition,  collections  of  sayings,  and  lastly  actual  written  forms  with 
distinct  theological  preoccupations.  Examples  of  varying  theologies  in  the  Synop¬ 
tics  are  described.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  literary  genres  in  narrative 
and  miracle  accounts.  One  section  is  also  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  titles  con¬ 
ferred  on  Jesus.  Several  charts  are  provided. 

L.  E.  Keck,  A  Future  for  the  Historical  Jesus.  The  Place  of  Jesus  in  Preaching 
and  Theology  (Nashville,  Tenn. — New  York:  Abingdon,  1971,  $6.50),  271  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  70-148073. 

After  reviewing  the  historical  Jesus  debate  for  a  chapter  and  a  half,  K  suggests 
that  “trust”  best  describes  the  mode  of  our  relation  to  Jesus.  He  affirms  that  the 
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historical  Jesus  is  central  to  trust  and  then  relates  both  Jesus  and  trust  to  the 
gospel,  to  salvation  and  to  the  character  of  God.  The  book  evolved  from  several 
lecture  series  given  by  K,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  Vanderbilt. 

E.  Klostermann,  Das  Markusevangelium,  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  3 
(5th  ed. ;  Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1971,  cloth  DM  28.50,  paper  24),  iv  and 
180  pp.  Bibliography. 

Unaltered  reprint  of  the  4th  (expanded)  edition.  After  the  outline  and  bib¬ 
liographic  introduction  usual  in  this  series,  K  exegetes  Mk  verse  by  verse,  with 
concentration  on  philological  matters  but  attempting  to  keep  the  preacher  in 
mind  as  well  as  the  scholar.  The  German  translation  of  Mk  is  divided  according 
to  A.  Huck’s  Synopsis  and  there  is  a  plan  of  the  Herodian  Temple  on  p.  115, 
part  of  an  excursus  on  the  subject.  Other  excursuses  treat  Jesus’  baptism,  key 
titles  or  terms,  places,  the  Synoptic  Apocalypse,  etc.  Four  pages  of  supplementary 
notes  complete  the  work. 

E.  Klostermann,  Das  M atthausevangelium,  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  4 
(4th  ed. ;  Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1971,  cloth  DM  36.50,  paper  32),  viii  and 
233  pp.  Bibliography. 

Unaltered  reprint  of  the  3rd  edition,  long  unavailable.  First  published  in  1926, 
this  commentary  attempts  to  serve  both  the  scholar  and  the  preacher.  Like  other 
volumes  in  the  series,  its  emphasis  is  philological,  with  many  parallels  and 
references  to  other  works.  Synoptic  tables  are  provided  at  key  points  in  the 
verse-by-verse  treatment,  which  is  divided  into  sections  as  in  A.  Huck’s  Synopsis. 
A  German  translation  of  Mt  is  provided,  as  is  usual  in  the  Handbuch. 

X.  Leon-Dufour,  Resurrection  de  Jesus  et  message  pascal ,  Parole  de  Dieu 
(Paris:  Seuil,  1971),  390  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  this  analysis,  which  treats  not  only  the  NT  proclamation  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  but  also  its  theological  significance,  a  well-known  exegete  and 
biblical  theologian  confronts  a  problem  central  to  the  Christian  message.  His 
concern  is  both  with  exegesis  and  with  hermeneutics.  The  four  sections  of  the 
book  deal  with  the  pre-Gospel  formulations  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  literary  form 
and  tradition-history  of  the  appearance  and  empty  tomb  narratives,  the  individual 
Gospel  versions  of  the  Easter  message,  and  the  relationship  of  faith  and  history. 
The  relevant  texts  for  analysis  are  appended  to  the  book,  as  well  as  some  models 
for  communicating  the  Easter  message  homiletically  or  pedagogically.  There  are 
extensive  bibliographies,  a  lexicon  of  terms,  and  various  indexes. 

B.  Lindars,  S.S.F.,  Behind  the  Fourth  Gospel ,  Studies  in  Creative  Criticism  3 
(London:  S.P.C.K.,  1971,  paper  85  p.),  84  pp.  Bibliography. 

Neither  Bultmann’s  nor  Fortna’s  source  theory  holds  so  much  promise,  L 
thinks,  as  considering  John’s  technique  as  a  construction  upon  the  primitive 
tradition  of  the  church,  essentially  homiletic  in  nature.  The  work  stems  from 
L’s  recently  completed  MS  for  the  volume  on  Jn  in  The  Century  Bible,  where 
additional  evidence  for  some  of  the  assertions  made  in  this  study  may  be  found. 

I.  H.  Marshall,  Luke:  Historian  and  Theologian,  Contemporary  Evangelical 
Perspectives  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971,  paper  $2.95),  238  pp.  Indexed. 

Lecturer  in  NT  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  M  here  argues  that 
Luke’s  theology  is  just  as  important  as  his  history.  This  “theology  of  salvation” 
which  Luke  propounds  is  closely  related  to  that  of  his  sources.  He  was  primarily 
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a  preacher  and  as  such  is  neither  inferior  to  nor  in  conflict  with  Paul.  His  salva¬ 
tion-historical  perspective  is  derived  from  Jesus  himself;  it  does  not  replace  an 
original  eschatological  approach.  Two  of  M’s  recent  articles  [§§  13-594,  14-222] 
have  been  reworked  into  the  section  on  recent  research.  The  book  was  first 
published  by  the  Paternoster  Press,  Exeter. 

H.  Merkel,  Widerspriiche  zwischen  den  Evangelien.  Ihre  polemische  und 
apologetische  Behandlung  in  der  Alten  Kir  eke  bis  zu  Augustin,  Wissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  13  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1971, 
cloth  DM  44,  paper  38),  vi  and  295  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  contradictions  between  the  Gospels  occupied  the  early  Christian  apologists 
greatly,  leading  to  a  narrow  approach  that  either  neglected  history  altogether 
or  elevated  it  into  a  position  of  sole  prominence,  neglecting  the  kerygrna  in  the 
process.  The  Fathers  from  Origen  to  Augustine  are  specially  emphasized,  though 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  2nd-century  writers,  both  orthodox  and  heterodox. 
The  study  was  originally  presented  as  an  Erlangen  dissertation. 

R.  Morgenthaler,  Statistische  Synopse  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Gotthelf,  1971, 
78  Sw.  fr.  or  DM  69  or  $18.00),  328  pp.,  5  color  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Professor  of  NT  in  the  Reformed  Theological  Faculty  in  Bern,  M  is  well 
known  for  his  Statistik  des  neutestamentlichen  Wortschatzes.  After  a  history  of 
Gospel  synopses  (with  special  attention  to  those  of  J.  J.  Griesbach,  W.  G. 
Rushbrooke,  J.  Weiss,  A.  Barr,  B.  De  Solages  and  W.  R.  Farmer),  M  presents 
the  methodological  base  for  his  own  work.  Identical  words  and  sequences  are 
first  tabulated,  attention  being  given  to  order  of  pericopes,  sentences  and  words. 
Multi-colored  charts  showing  synoptic  relationships  of  pericopes  are  employed. 
The  underlving  thesis  is  that  every  assault  on  the  Synoptic  problem  is  at  bottom 
statistical.  To  that  end  the  present  work  is  submitted  to  the  scholarly  world.  M’s 
own  proposed  solution  of  the  Synoptic  problem  is  laid  out  in  the  final  part  of 
the  book. 

L.  Morris,  The  Gospel  According  to  John.  The  English  Text  zvith  Introduction, 
Exposition  and  Notes,  The  New  International  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ( Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1971,  $12.50),  xi  and  936  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
70-120845. 

This  comprehensive  commentary  by  the  Principal  of  Ridley  College,  Mel¬ 
bourne.  is  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  studies  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  his 
pen:  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  St.  John’s  Gospel  (1960),  The  Nezv  Testament 
and  the  Jewish  Lectionaries  (1964)  and  Studies  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1969). 
About  60  pages  are  devoted  to  matters  of  introduction,  then  an  outline  of  the 
Gospel  is  presented  and  the  commentary  proper  begins.  Nine  additional  notes 
are  included  on  such  subjects  as  the  Logos,  the  world,  Son  of  Man,  the  Paraclete, 
etc.,  and  an  appendix  treats  Jn  7:53 — 8:11.  There  are  copious  notes  and  com¬ 
prehensive  indexes,  plus  a  long  list  of  abbreviations  serving  as  a  bibliography. 

W.  Neil,  The  Truth  About  the  Early  Church  (London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
1970,  paper  30  p.),  125  pp. 

The  contents  of  this  book  formed  the  six  Croall  Lectures  delivered  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  in  October,  1967,  under  the  title  “The  Anostolic  Age.”  The 
addresses,  here  published  for  the  first  time,  include  the  following  topics:  the 
Book  of  Acts  today;  the  author  and  purpose  of  Acts:  Paul  and  the  Twelve; 
the  faith  and  form  of  the  church ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Luke-Acts. 
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A  Periodical  and  Monographic  Index  to  the  Literature  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
Based  on  the  Files  of  the  Lcole  Biblique  in  Jerusalem,  Bibliographia  Tripotamo- 
politana,  No.  Ill  (Pittsburgh:  Clifford  E.  Barbour  Library,  Pittsburgh  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1971,  paper  $10.50),  xxiv  and  336  pp. 

This  shelf  list  of  the  ficole  Biblique  serves  as  an  index  to  both  periodical  and 
monographic  literature  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  listing  the  passages  in  biblical 
order,  often  verse  by  verse,  with  literature  pertinent  to  them.  The  fecole’s  library 
indexes  the  whole  NT  and  the  Pittsburgh  librarian  (D.  Y.  Hadidian)  hopes  to 
publish  the  remainder  of  the  ficole’s  cards  in  the  near  future.  As  pointed  out  in 
R.  T.  Schaub’s  introduction,  the  list  is  selective  rather  than  exhaustive,  includ¬ 
ing  material  that  the  ficole’s  professors  have  found  useful  in  their  own  work. 
Blank  pages  for  additional  entries  have  been  provided  at  the  end  of  each  section. 

J.  Reiling  and  J.  L.  Swellengrebel,  A  Translator’ s  Handbook  on  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  Helps  for  Translators,  Vol.  X  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  50  gld.),  xv  and 
798  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  second  such  handbook  to  appear  in  this  series,  this  volume  differs  from 
its  predecessor  on  Mk  [cf.  NT  A  6,  p.  409]  in  that  it  does  not  deal  with  problems 
of  text  or  punctuation,  following  instead  the  apparatus  of  the  United  Bible 
Societies’  edition,  The  Greek  New  Testament  \NTA  11,  p.  144].  Exegetical 
notes  clarify  the  text  in  terms  of  translational  problems  only.  “Theological  and 
historical  questions  are  touched  upon  only  when  they  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  translation,”  so  that  this  work  is  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with,  not  instead 
of,  the  commentaries  on  Lk.  The  translational  notes  themselves  bring  together 
the  results  of  many  scholars’  labors,  especially  in  BibTrans  [e.g.  S’s  own 
preparatory  study  for  this  volume,  §  11-730].  A  similar  handbook  on  the  Johan- 
nine  Epistles  is  in  preparation  [cf.  §  15-969]. 

R.  Schnackenburg  et  al.,  Jesus  Anfrage  an  uns  (Wurzburg:  Echter,  1971, 
paper  DM  7.80;  Innsbruck:  Tyrolia),  104  pp.  Bibliographies. 

Four  addresses  given  in  Wurzburg  Cathedral  during  Lent,  1971,  each  followed 
by  bidding  prayers,  discussion  and  a  list  of  further  reading.  The  speakers  were 
R.  Schnackenburg  (the  man  Jesus  and  the  God-question),  J.  Lange  (Jesus  the 
“revolutionary”),  G.  Lohfink  (Jesus  and  the  present-day  church)  and  E.  Zenger 
(the  dereliction  of  Jesus  on  the  cross). 

F.  Schnider  and  W.  Stenger.  Johannes  und  die  Synoptiker.  Vergleich  ihrer 
Parallelen,  Biblische  Handbibliothek,  Band  IX  (Munich:  Kosel,  1971,  DM  28), 
182  pp.  Indexed. 

Two  assistants  in  biblical  theology  at  Regensburg  here  consider  motifs  which 
the  Synoptics  share  with  Jn:  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  the  healing  of  the 
nobleman’s  son,  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves.  They  emphasize  the  common 
ground  all  four  Gospels  have  in  Jesus,  though  each  Evangelist  clearly  has  his 
own  theological  perspective  and  purpose  in  writing.  But  truly  “synoptic”  treat¬ 
ment  must  include  all  four  Gospels. 

T.  Schramm,  Der  Markus-Stoff  bei  Lukas.  Eine  literarkritische  und  redak- 
tionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung ,  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies  Mono¬ 
graph  Series  15  (New  York — Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1971, 
$13.50),  xiii  and  207  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  79-96099. 

A  study  of  the  use  made  of  Mk  by  Lk  shows  that  Lk  was  not  always  revising 
according  to  his  theological  intentions.  A  passage-bv-passage  investigation  in¬ 
dicates  that  he  was  influenced  by  variant  traditions.  Thus  literary  criticism  must 
be  used  along  with  redaction-criticism.  The  volume  originated  as  a  Hamburg 
thesis  under  C.-H.  Hunzinger  and  was  presented  in  1966. 
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S.  Schulz,  Die  Stunde  der  Botschaft.  Einfiihrung  in  die  Theologie  der  vier 
Evangelisten  (2nd  ed. ;  Hamburg:  Furche,  1970,  paper  DM  16.80;  Zurich: 
Zwingli,  1970),  392  pp.  Indexed. 

In  this  second  edition  the  author,  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Zurich, 
makes  only  incidental  changes  from  his  1967  study.  The  four  chapters  expose 
for  theologian  and  non-theologian  alike  the  specific  theological  concerns  of  the 
four  Evangelists  by  form-  and  redaction-critical  analysis. 

V.  Taylor,  New  Testament  Essays  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1972,  paper 
$2.95),  vii  and  146  pp.  Bibliography. 

Paperbound  edition  of  the  1970  publication  [NT A  15,  p.  123]. 

G.  Wagner,  La  resurrection,  signe  du  monde  nouveau,  Avenirs  13  (Paris: 
Cerf,  1970),  149  pp. 

Writing  in  a  style  accessible  to  a  wide  audience,  a  Protestant  pastor  here 
attempts  to  answer  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  today  about  Jesus’  resur- 
ruection.  By  distinguishing  between  historical  event  and  illustrative  medium, 
W  feels  he  is  able  to  communicate  the  basic  thrust  of  the  Gospel  message:  the 
resurrection  as  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  a  new  world.  The  introduction  describes 
the  formation  of  the  Gospel  traditions. 

T.  J.  Weeden,  Mark — Traditions  in  Conflict  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1971, 
$6.95),  x  and  182  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  70-157543. 

This  redaction-critical  study  of  Mk  began  as  a  Claremont  doctoral  thesis 
(1964)  which  was  summarized  in  a  1968  article  [§  13-876].  Mk’s  portrait  of 
the  disciples  grows  out  of  his  own  church  situation  in  which  a  divine-man 
Christology  threatens  to  overcome  what  he  regards  as  the  true  servant  Chris- 
tology.  Just  as  Jesus  suffered  in  his  earthly  life,  so  must  his  true  disciples  suffer, 
despite  the  delay  of  the  parousia.  Like  Paul,  Mark  introduced  some  of  his 
opponents’  concepts  into  his  own  work  in  order  to  oppose  them,  thereby  running 
the  risk  of  compromising  what  he  sought  to  defend,  in  that  his  own  theology  was 
inevitably  altered.  The  techniques  of  general  literary  criticism  are  used  here  as 
well  as  the  tools  of  NT  scholarship  to  analyze  the  role  of  the  disciples  in  the 
Markan  drama. 


EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

K.  Adloff,  Die  Predigt  als  Plddoyer.  Versuch  einer  homiletischen  Ortsbestimm- 
ung  erarbeitet  am  Zzveiten  Korintherbrief  (Hamburg:  Furche,  1971,  paper 
DM  24),  viii  and  343  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  publication  represents  a  slightly  revised  version  of  a  dissertation  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Evangelical  Theological  Faculty  at  the  University  of  Bochum  in 
1970.  The  author  attempts  to  develop  a  theology  of  homiletics  by  an  analysis  of 
the  form  and  content  of  2  Cor.  In  this  connection  he  analyzes  Paul’s  rhetorical 
methods  and  how  he  developed  his  arguments  around  the  themes  of  the  good, 
the  true  and  the  beautiful.  He  describes  the  literary  genre  of  2  Cor  as  a  sort 
of  legal  speech  for  the  defense.  Concluding  remarks  are  aimed  at  explicating  a 
theology  of  the  sermon  form. 

P.  Andriessen  and  A.  Lenglet,  De  Brief  aan  de  Hebreeen,  Het  Nieuwe  Testa¬ 
ment  (Roermond:  Romen  &  Zonen,  1971,  paper  37.50  gld.),  258  pp.  Bib¬ 
liography. 

This  new  Dutch  work  on  Heb  contains  a  translation  and  a  lengthy  com¬ 
mentary  in  five  parts.  The  introduction  also  treats  such  topics  as  the  author, 
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style  and  structure  of  the  letter,  its  use  of  Scripture  and  its  doctrine  of  the  two 
worlds.  Also  provided  are  five  excursuses,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
theme  of  Jesus  Christ  as  high  priest.  A  bibliographical  survey  of  the  principal 
works  on  Heb  is  included  in  the  volume. 

M.  Barth,  Justification.  Pauline  Texts  Interpreted  in  the  Light  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  trans.  A.  M.  Woodruff  III  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1971, 
paper  $1.95),  90  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  70-162028. 

English  version  of  B’s  contribution  to  Foi  et  salut  selon  saint  Paul  [NT A  15, 
p.  243].  The  OT  is  seen  as  the  key  to  Paul’s  thought  here.  The  body  of  the 
presentation  is  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  narrative,  divided  into  five  “days” 
of  judgment,  while  notes  carry  the  burden  of  scholarly  discussion.  The  study 
has  also  appeared  separately  in  German  as  Rechtfertigung  (Zurich:  EVZ,  1969). 

E.  Best,  1  Peter ,  New  Century  Bible  (London:  Oliphants,  1971,  £  2.50),  188 
pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  extensive  introduction  points  out  that  1  Pet  belongs  to  the  central  stream 
of  Christian  tradition,  is  addressed  to  churches  threatened  by  persecution  and  is 
an  imporant  source  for  the  ethos  of  the  first  century  of  the  church’s  existence. 
As  with  other  volumes  in  this  series,  the  RSV  text  is  the  basis  of  the  commen¬ 
tary.  B  teaches  NT  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

B.  W.  Blackwelder,  Letters  from  Paul.  An  Exegetical  Translation  (Ander¬ 
son,  Ind.:  Warner,  1971,  $4.95),  160  pp.  LCN:  78-15423. 

The  chairman  of  the  department  of  NT  at  Anderson  College  School  of 
Theology,  Indiana,  here  presents  his  translations  of  Rom — Phlm  with  ex¬ 
planations  and  biblical  references  in  the  notes. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Epistles  of  John.  Introduction ,  Exposition  and  Notes  (Old 
Tappan,  N.J.:  Revell,  1970,  $4.95),  160  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-149373. 

A  verse-by-verse  commentary  brings  out  the  meaning  of  the  epistles  for  the 
general  Christian  reader.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  notes  and  there  is  a  general 
introduction. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  New  Century  Bible  (London:  Oliphants, 
1971,  £  3.50),  262  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  a  brief  introduction,  the  Rylands  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and 
Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Manchester  embarks  upon  a  verse-by-verse  analysis 
of  the  RSV  text,  always  relating  it  to  the  Greek.  He  also  offers  a  structural 
analysis  of  each  letter. 

J.  Colson,  Paul  apotre  martyr  (Paris:  Seuil,  1971),  336  pp.,  7  maps.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Indexed. 

Drawing  upon  some  20  years  of  research  and  teaching  in  the  field  of  Christian 
origins,  C  attempts  in  this  work  to  reconstruct  a  biography  of  Paul  the  Apostle. 
The  book,  composed  of  26  chapters,  draws  upon  Paul’s  letters,  Acts  and  other 
sources  available  from  the  ancient  world.  The  author  tries  not  only  to  recount 
events  but  also  to  portray  the  genesis  of  Paul’s  religious  thought.  Chronological 
tables  of  general  history  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  of  the  life  of  Paul  are 
added.  The  bibliography  is  mostly  limited  to  works  in  French. 

L.  H.  DeWolf,  Galatians :  A  Letter  for  Today  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans 
1971,  paper  $1.95),  86  pp.  LCN:  78-162030. 

Gal  is  taken  as  prime  example  for  the  dean  of  Wesley  Theological  Seminary’s 
explication  of  how  an  ancient  document  can  touch  modern  man  if  the  latter  will 
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trouble  to  examine  the  situation  that  called  forth  the  former.  The  clash  of  races 
and  cultures  finds  no  more  pointed  solution  than  that  of  Paul  in  this  urgent  letter. 

D.  L.  Dungan,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Churches  of  Paul.  The  Use  of  the 
Synoptic  Tradition  in  the  Regulation  of  Early  Church  Life  (Philadelphia:  Fort¬ 
ress,  1971,  $6.95),  xxxiii  and  180  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  70-155785. 

The  Jesus-Paul  problem  is  attacked  here  by  means  of  an  examination  of 
regulatory  injunctions  in  the  early  church.  Paul’s  claim  to  be  using  dominical 
commands  concerning  support  of  apostles  (1  Cor  9:4-18)  and  concerning  divorce 
(1  Cor  7:1-16)  are  compared  with  Synoptic  parallels,  from  which  it  is  concluded 
that  he  stands  squarely  within  the  Synoptic  tradition  and  uses  it  conservatively. 
Yet  he  uses  this  sayings  material  allusively  and  indirectly,  implying  that  echoes 
of  other  logia  elsewhere  in  Paul  may  be  more  directly  related  to  Jesus’  own 
teaching  than  has  hitherto  been  thought.  The  study  was  first  undertaken  as  a 
Harvard  thesis  under  K.  Stendahl;  D  is  currently  associate  professor  of  reli¬ 
gious  studies  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

H.  Frankemolle,  Das  Taufverstdndnis  des  Paulus.  Taufe ,  Tod  und  Aufersteh- 
ung  nach  Rom  6,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  47  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibel- 
werk,  1970,  paper  DM  12.80),  136  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

As  a  further  contribution  toward  the  discussion  among  Protestants  and 
Catholics  about  the  nature  of  baptism,  infant  baptism  in  particular,  F  explains  a 
basic  Pauline  baptismal  text,  Rom  6:1-14,  against  the  background  of  Paul’s 
wider  theology  and  the  cultic  milieu  of  the  1st  century.  He  points  out  non- 
biblical  dimensions  of  Christian  doctrine  (influenced  more  by  Roman  law)  and 
attempts  to  present  a  more  biblical  basis  for  sacramental  theory.  The  author  is 
presently  assistant  at  the  Catholic  NT  Seminar  in  Munster. 

J.  A.  Heising,  Reflexionen  sum  Romerbrief,  Die  Welt  der  Bibel  22  (Diissel- 
dorf:  Patmos,  1970,  paper  DM  10.80),  139  pp. 

Considering  Rom  not  only  as  a  theological  work  but  also  as  a  literary  produc¬ 
tion,  H  offers  a  course  of  reflections  on  Paul’s  great  letter.  He  follows  the  order 
of  Rom  throughout  but  does  not  call  his  work  a  commentary.  Yet  he  does  print 
the  text  of  each  section  and  offer  comments  on  nearly  every  verse.  What  he 
is  after  is  the  message  of  Paul  for  modern  men,  not  historical  exegesis.  H  was 
formerly  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Michaelsberg/Siegburg. 

E.  Kasemann,  Perspectives  on  Paul,  trans.  M.  Kohl  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1971,  $6.95),  viii  and  173  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-157540. 

English  translation  of  Paulinische  Perspektiven  [NT A  14,  p.  250]. 

O.  Kuss,  Paulus.  Die  Rolle  des  Apostels  in  der  theologischen  Entzmcklung  der 
Urkirche,  Auslegung  und  Verkiindigung  III  (Regensburg:  Pustet,  1971,  DM 
60),  504  pp.  Indexed. 

Steadily  growing  from  a  1961  lecture  through  a  1963  article  [§  8-381],  this 
massive  study  of  Paul’s  place  in  the  developing  theology  of  the  primitive  church 
begins  with  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  sources  for  Paul’s  life  and  thought  and 
the  attempts  made  over  the  years  to  write  his  biography.  His  letters  are  taken 
up  in  turn,  with  special  attention  to  their  Sits  im  Leben.  Paul’s  place  within 
Judaism  and  within  Hellenism  is  examined  and  then  several  key  issues  are 
treated:  the  notion  of  community,  faith,  the  primitive  kerygma.  The  question 
of  whether  Paul  is  a  systematic  thinker  is  faced  and  key  elements  in  his  thought 
summarized.  Then  Paul’s  relations  with  Jesus,  with  the  rest  of  NT  theology 
and  with  the  developing  church  are  investigated,  ending  with  Paul  as  “educator” 
in  faith. 
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K.  Maly,  Der  erste  Brief  an  die  Korinther,  Die  Welt  der  Bibel,  Kleinkommentar 
13  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1971,  paper  DM  14.80),  188  pp. 

Part  of  a  commentary  series  within  a  set  of  small  books  on  biblical  topics 
generally,  this  volume  is  a  popular  exposition  of  1  Cor  prefaced  by  a  short  intro¬ 
duction  to  problems  of  the  epistle  as  a  whole.  The  commentary  grows  out  of  M’s 
dissertation  (in  1966  under  R.  Schnackenburg  at  Wurzburg)  on  pastoral  prob¬ 
lems  in  1  Cor. 

D.  Moody,  The  Letters  of  John  (Waco,  Tex.:  Word,  1970,  $3.95),  136  pp. 
Bibliography.  LCN :  77-141433. 

The  Joseph  Emerson  Brown  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Southern 
Baptist  Seminary  in  Louisville  here  offers  his  own  translation  of  1  Jn,  with 
brief  comments,  and  short  treatments  of  the  RSV  text  of  2 — 3  Jn  as  well.  All 
three  are  part  of  a  single  apostolic  stream,  together  with  Jn  and  Rev,  and 
oppose  a  form  of  Gnostic  Judaism  similar  to  that  of  Qumran. 

A.  Q.  Morton  and  S.  Michaelson,  The  Johannine  Epistles,  The  Computer 
Bible,  Vol.  Ill  (Wooster,  Ohio:  Biblical  Research  Associates,  1971,  paper 
$10.00),  no  pagination. 

This  concordance  of  a  specially  transliterated  Greek  text  is  in  three  parts: 
a  word  frequency  profile,  a  list  of  words  occurring  (arranged  both  forward 
and  reverse)  and  a  “key-word-in-context”  concordance  (both  forward  and 
reverse).  Words  in  the  context  are  given  not  in  text  order  but  in  context  order, 
bringing  out  similar  linguistic  structures  not  readily  apparent  in  the  more  usual 
sort  of  concordance.  D.  N.  Freedman  and  J.  A.  Baird  are  general  editors  of 
the  series. 

G.  Mussies,  The  Morphology  of  Koine  Greek  as  Used  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John.  A  Study  in  Bilingualism,  Supplements  to  Novum  Testamentum,  Vol. 
XXVII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  78  gld.),  xvi  and  386  pp.,  2  folding  charts.  Indexed. 

In  order  to  discover  features  peculiar  to  Apoc  and  thus  to  get  some  purchase 
on  questions  of  introduction  and  interpretation,  M  compares  morphology  in  Apoc 
with  non-literary  Koine  morphology  known  from  other  sources.  The  scattering 
of  these  peculiarities  all  over  the  book  leads  M  to  conclude  that  Apoc  is  a  literary 
unity,  but  divergence  from  Jn  and  the  Johannine  Epistles  point  to  a  different 
author  than  that  of  the  Johannine  corpus.  The  index  locorum  indicates  many 
questions  of  interpretation  touched  on  in  the  course  of  an  essentially  linguistic 
argument. 

F.  Renner,  ((An  die  Hebrder ” — ein  pseudepigraphischer  Brief,  Munsterschwarz- 
acher  Studien,  Band  14  (Miinsterschwarzach:  Vier-Tiirme-Verlag,  1970),  165 
pp.  Indexed. 

The  first  two  parts  of  the  study  examine  the  early  Christian  witnesses  to 
Hebrews  and  its  place  in  canon  lists  and  MSS  in  order  to  show  how  it  became 
part  of  the  developing  Pauline  corpus.  A  final  section  elucidates  the  basic  form 
and  origin  of  the  letter:  a  pseudo-Pauline  letter  of  the  first  post-apostolic 
generation. 

J.  P.  Sampley,  cAnd  the  Two  Shall  Become  One  Flesh /  A  Study  of  Traditions 
in  Ephesians  5:21-33,  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies  Monograph  Series  16 
(New  York — London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1971,  $14.50),  viii  and 
177  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-152644. 

Growing  out  of  a  Yale  thesis  under  N.  A.  Dahl,  this  study  of  Eph  5:21-33 
concentrates  on  Haustafeln  and  demonstrates  the  weaving  together  of  Lev  19:18; 
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Gen  2:24  and  related  passages  in  this  short  section.  S,  who  is  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  NT  and  Christian  origins  at  Indiana  University,  sees  his  work  as  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  current  trend  of  scholarship  to  see  Eph  as  “a  unique,  syncretistic 
collection  of  a  variety  of  traditions  extant  in  the  early  church,”  a  position 
articulated  especially  by  E.  Kasemann,  whose  judgment  that  Eph  is  directed 
to  Gentile  believers  (who  question  their  continuity  with  the  old  Israel)  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  S’s  study.  But  K’s  assertion  that  Eph  is  not  interested  in  the  OT 
cannot  stand. 

W.  Schmithals,  Gnosticism  in  Corinth.  An  Investigation  of  the  Letters  to  the 
Corinthians,  trans.  J.  E.  Steely  (Nashville,  Tenn. — New  York:  Abingdon,  1971, 
$12.95),  412  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  70-158670. 

First  written  as  a  dissertation  under  Bultmann  at  Marburg  (1954),  this  study 
of  1 — 2  Cor  went  through  three  German  editions  before  being  translated.  The 
English  version  retains  the  format  of  the  third  edition:  marginal  numbers  refer 
to  additions  and  revisions  at  the  end  of  the  book,  about  one  fifth  its  total  bulk. 
An  index  to  the  passages  in  1 — 2  Cor  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
is  provided  at  the  front  of  the  volume.  After  a  methodological  introduction  to 
and  description  of  Gnosticism,  S’s  literary  analysis  argues  that  Paul’s  Corinthian 
correspondence  originally  comprised  six  letters,  and  was  only  later  put  into  its 
present  form  by  an  unknown  editor.  Paul’s  opponents  were  Christian  Gnostics 
rather  than  “Judaizers.”  The  appendix  treats  the  problem  of  Gnostic  glosses  on 
the  NT  text,  with  special  attention  to  2  Cor  5:16  and  3:17-18. 

W.  Schmithals,  Paul  and  the  Gnostics,  trans.  J.  E.  Steely  (Nashville,  Tenn. — 
New  York:  Abingdon,  1972,  $9.00),  279  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  70-175130. 

A  sequel  to  Gnosticism  in  Corinth,  this  translation  of  part  of  a  Marburg 
Habilitationsschrift  (the  other  part  being  S’s  Paul  and  James )  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1965.  S’s  changes  and  additions  for  this  translation  “make  it  a  revised 
edition”  in  effect.  S  concludes  from  Gal  that  Paul’s  opponents  were  not  Judaizers 
but  Jewish-Christian  Gnostics,  a  picture  borne  out  by  his  analysis  of  Rom  16: 
17-20.  He  attacks  the  literary  integrity  of  Phil  and  1 — 2  Thes,  concluding  with 
an  examination  of  the  collection  of  the  Pauline  corpus.  S  sees  himself  in  F.  C. 
Baur’s  line,  but  he  contends  that  the  great  antithesis  in  early  Christianity  is 
not  between  Pauline  and  Jewish  Christianity  but  between  Pauline  and  Gnostic 
Christianity. 

H.  Strathmann,  L’Bpitre  aux  Hebreux,  trans.  £.  de  Peyer  (Geneva:  Labor  & 
Fides,  1971,  cloth  16.65  Sw.  fr.,  paper  12),  143  pp.  Indexed. 

French  version  of  S’s  commentary  on  Hebrews  in  Das  Neue  Testament 
Deutsch  (1963).  After  a  short  introduction,  the  verse-by-verse  treatment  begins. 
A  French  translation  of  Heb  is  offered  in  addition  to  the  comments.  Like  the 
German  volume,  this  edition  is  intended  for  the  intelligent  reader  who  is  not  a 
specialist  in  NT  studies  but  nonetheless  wants  a  serious  treatment  with  full  atten¬ 
tion  to  difficulties.  Some  suggestions  for  further  reading  are  made  at  the  end  of 
S’s  introduction. 

P.  Tachau,  “Einst”  und  “Jetzt”  im  Neuen  Testament.  Beobachtungen  su  einem 
urchristlichen  Predigtschema  in  der  neutestamentlichen  Briefliteratur  und  su 
seiner  Vorgeschichte,  Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und 
Neuen  Testaments,  105.  Heft  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1972,  cloth 
DM  38,  paper  30),  166  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Since  specific  topoi  so  often  are  obscured,  both  in  studies  of  larger  themes  and 
in  concentration  on  exegesis  per  se,  the  delineation  of  the  NT’s  description  of 
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Christian  life  as  in  tension  between  “then”  and  “now”  has  not  been  accomplished 
so  clearly  as  one  might  think,  given  the  amount  of  work  done  on  homiletic  and 
paraenetic  material.  Starting  from  1  Pet  2:10,  this  Gottingen  thesis  (under  E. 
Lohse)  examines  the  pote — nyn  motif  in  OT,  NT  and  extrabiblical  contexts, 
though  the  Pauline  and  deutero-Pauline  literature  is  the  special  focus.  Special  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  Rom  5:8-11;  6:15-23;  7:4-6;  11:28-32;  1  Cor  6:9-11;  Gal 
4:3-7,  8-11;  Eph  5:8;  Col  2:13;  3:7-8;  Phlm  11.  An  examination  of  Eph  2  con¬ 
cludes  the  investigation  and  a  brief  appendix  treats  post-NT  examples  of  this 
topos. 

C.  Vaughan,  1,  2,  3  John.  A  Study  Guide  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1970, 
paper  $1.50),  139  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  74-120037. 

This  section-by-section  commentary  with  outlines  and  suggestions  for  further 
study  is  geared  to  the  layman.  A  brief  bibliography  follows  the  commentary.  V  is 
professor  of  NT  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Seminary. 

W.  E.  Vine,  The  Epistles  of  John.  Light,  Love,  Life  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1970,  paper  $1.95),  128  pp.  LCN:  73-136355. 

In  a  verse-by-verse  devotional  commentary  the  themes  of  John’s  epistles  are 
brought  out  along  with  their  intended  purpose  of  combatting  heresy. 

C.  P.  Wagner,  A  Turned-on  Church  in  an  Uptight  World.  A  Study  Guide  on 
First  Corinthians  with  Questions  for  Discussion  Groups,  Zondervan  Horizon 
Books  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1971,  paper  $1.45),  124  pp.  LCN:  77-156241. 

Twelve  essays  on  the  main  themes  of  1  Cor,  focusing  on  “Corinthian”  errors  in 
the  modern  church.  For  many  years  a  missionary  in  Bolivia,  W  is  now  associate 
professor  of  Latin  American  Affairs  at  the  School  of  Church  Growth,  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  ed.  W.  A.  Meeks,  Norton  Critical  Editions  (New 
York:  Norton,  1972,  cloth  $12.95,  paper  $4.95),  xvii  and  454  pp.,  map.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN :  77-95542. 

The  RSV  text  of  13  letters  is  presented,  with  2  Thes,  Col,  Eph  and  the  Pas¬ 
torals  in  a  separate  section  headed  “Works  of  the  Pauline  School.”  In  each  case 
M  provides  introduction  and  notes.  Selections  from  Acts  and  other  early  Chris¬ 
tian  accounts  of  Paul  (e.g.  Epiphanius.  Marcion,  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla),  to¬ 
gether  with  essavs  by  P.  Vielhauer  and  M.  F.  Wiles,  form  Part  III  of  the  volume, 
and  Part  IV  (“Law,  Grace,  and  Ethics”)  consists  of  selections  from  Augustine, 
Luther,  K.  Barth  and  H.  von  Soden  (excerpts  from  his  “Sacrament  and  Ethics 
in  Paul”).  The  last  three  sections  are  composed  of  selections  from  a  wide  range 
of  scholars  from  F.  C.  Baur  forward,  including  an  article  by  K.  Stendahl  [§  6- 
201;  cf.  §  8-642].  M  concludes  the  volume  with  an  essay  on  Paul’s  significance 
and  a  select  bibliography. 
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R.  A.  Batey.  New  Testament  Nuptial  Imagery  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  paper  28 
gld.),  x  and  82  pp.  Indexed. 

Originally  a  Vanderbilt  dissertation  (1961)  under  L.  E.  Keck,  this  study  of 
marriage-language  in  Paul,  deutero-Paul,  the  Gospels,  and  Apoc  leads  B  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Jesus’  nuptial  imagery  was  informed  by  apocalyptic,  that  the  delay  of 
the  parousia  prompted  a  reinterpretation  of  the  figure  of  present  joy  into  a  meta¬ 
phor  of  future  hope  and  that  the  image  of  marriage  in  the  NT  speaks  primarily 
of  Christ’s  lordship  over  the  church.  The  Gnostic  sacred  marriage  is  treated  in  an 
appendix.  ,  , 
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J.  Charley,  Fifty  Key  Words:  The  Bible  (Richmond:  Knox,  1971,  paper  $1.65), 
69  pp.  LCN :  76-143419. 

With  an  eye  to  preaching,  50  words  of  importance  for  biblical  theology  are 
treated  in  a  page  or  two  each.  C  is  at  St.  John’s  College,  Nottingham. 

Contemporary  Theology  Series  (St.  Louis:  Concordia,  1971). 

P.  Brunner,  The  Ministry  and  the  Ministry  of  Women  (paper  $1.25),  39  pp. 

LCN:  70-162536. 

J.  A.  O.  Preus,  It  Is  Written  (paper  $1.75),  74  pp.  LCN:  76-162532. 

D.  P.  Scaer,  The  Apostolic  Scriptures  (paper  $1.75),  68  pp.  LCN:  70-162533. 

Brunner’s  examination  of  biblical  and  historic  Lutheran  teaching  on  the  role  of 
women  in  the  church  concludes  that  a  fundamental  cultural  disruption  would 
result  in  the  long  run  from  the  ordination  of  women  [first  published  in  LuthRund 
9  (3,  ,S9)/LuthWorld  6  (3,  ’59)].  Preus  concludes  that  both  Jesus  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples  considered  Scripture  to  be  inspired,  inerrant  and  prophetic  of  the  Christ. 
Scaer  focuses  attention  upon  the  role  of  apostolicity  in  relation  to  the  canon,  a 
dimension  too  often  neglected  in  exclusive  concentration  on  inspiration. 

G.  Delling,  Zeit  und  Endzeit.  Zwei  Vorlesungen  zur  Theologie  des  Neuen 
Testaments,  Biblische  Studien,  Heft  58  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Ver- 
lag,  1970,  paper  DM  8.80),  114  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Since  1950  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Halle,  D  here  publishes  in 
expanded  form  two  lectures  originally  delivered  in  Berlin  and  Uppsala  respec¬ 
tively.  The  first,  devoted  to  the  NT  concept  of  time,  briefly  traces  that  notion  in 
profane  Greek  literature,  the  OT  and  the  NT,  and  then  analyzes  three  stages: 
the  time  before  Christ,  the  Christ-time  and  the  future.  The  second  essay  explains 
the  eschatological  aspects  of  Pauline  theology.  Paul’s  idea  of  the  Christ-event  is 
described  as  an  occurrence  of  the  end-time,  and  the  NT  dialectic  between  the 
“already”  and  the  “not  yet”  dimensions  of  salvation  is  delineated. 

A.  Geense,  Auferstehung  und  Offenbarung.  Vber  den  Ort  der  Frage  nach  der 
Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi  in  der  heutigen  deutschen  evangelischen  Theologie, 
Forschungen  zur  systematischen  und  okumenischen  Theologie,  Band  27  ( Gottin¬ 
gen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1971,  paper  DM  38),  235  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  great  disagreement  in  contemporary  German  Protestant  thought  on  the 
resurrection  can  be  overcome  only  by  regarding  it  not  as  a  single  event  in  the 
past  but  as  a  new  Raum  in  history  opened  up  by  the  reconciling  self-offering  of 
Christ  on  the  cross.  The  theologians  receiving  attention  are  K.  Barth,  R.  Bult- 
mann,  H.  von  Campenhausen,  H.  Grass,  W.  Marxsen,  U.  Wilckens,  E.  Fuchs, 
G.  Ebeling,  G.  Koch,  E.  Kasemann,  J.  Moltmann  and  W.  Pannenberg.  The  study 
was  presented  to  the  University  of  Leiden  in  1971  as  a  dissertation  under  H. 
Berkhof. 

A.  George  et  al.,  La  pauvrete  evangelique,  Lire  la  Bible  27  (Paris:  Cerf,  1971), 
190  pp.  Indexed. 

How  can  the  life  of  evangelical  poverty  be  lived  without  hypocrisy  and  without 
romanticism  in  such  a  time  as  ours?  This  question  is  addressed  here  bv  five 
exegetes  in  papers  originally  presented  to  a  symposium  in  Rome  in  1970.  A. 
George  examines  poverty  in  the  OT  and  J.  Dupont  looks  at  poverty  and  the  poor 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  S.  Legasse  treats  in  detail  the  Synoptic  episode  of  the 
call  of  the  rich  young  man,  while  P.  Seidensticker  addresses  the  Pauline  position 
on  social  poverty  and  his  refusal  to  be  supported  by  the  community.  Finally,  B. 
Rigaux  investigates  the  radicalism  of  following  Jesus. 
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P.  Grelot,  De  la  mort  a  la  vie  eternelle.  Etudes  de  .theologie  biblique,  Lectio 
Divina  67  (Paris:  Cerf,  1971,  paper  33  F),  276  pp.  Indexed. 

A  collection  of  ten  essays  by  G,  professor  at  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris. 
Five  of  these  studies  have  been  abstracted  in  NT  A,  those  on  the  biblical  theology 
of  sin  [§  7-909],  death  in  Scripture  [§  11-475],  Lk  23:43  [§  12-200],  poverty  in 
the  Bible  [§  6-538]  and  faith  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  [§  8-171].  Of  the  remaining 
five,  three  deal  with  OT  subjects.  A  short  piece  on  the  promise  of  resurrection 
and  eternal  life  [from  Assemblies  du  Seigneur  64  (’69)  36-40]  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  eschatology  of  Wis  and  the  Jewish  apocalypses  [from  the  Festschrift 
for  A.  Gelin;  cf.  NT  A  6,  p.  409]  complete  the  volume. 

D.  T.  Holden,  Death  Shall  Have  No  Dominion.  A  New  Testament  Study  (St. 
Louis:  Bethany,  1971,  $4.95),  190  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  79-127851. 

The  concept  of  death  in  the  Synoptics,  in  Paul  and  in  the  Johannine  literature 
is  examined  to  show  that  only  in  death  is  God’s  nature  fully  revealed.  H  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  philosophy  and  religion  at  Fort  Lauderdale  University, 
Florida. 

A.  M.  Hunter,  Exploring  the  New  Testament  (Edinburgh:  St.  Andrew,  1971, 
paper  50  p.),  156  pp. 

Brief  studies  of  64  NT  words  and  phrases,  “not  systematic  or  exhaustive,  but 
personal,  idiosyncratic,  discursive,”  emphasizing  application  rather  than  exegesis. 

H.  A.  Ironside,  Except  Ye  Repent  [1937]  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1972, 
paper  $1.95),  191  pp.  LCN:  63-17745. 

Reprint  of  an  exposition  of  the  NT  doctrine  of  repentance. 

U.  Kellermann,  Messias  und  Gesetz.  Grundlinien  einer  alttestamentlichen 
Heilserwartung.  Eine  traditionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung,  Biblische  Studien, 
Heft  61  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1971,  paper  DM  11),  142  pp. 
Indexed. 

The  adjunct  instructor  in  Hellenistic  Judaism  at  the  Kirchliche  Hochschule  in 
Wuppertal  here  addresses  laymen,  theological  students  and  pastors  in  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  messiahship,  law  and  divine  sovereignty  through  the  OT  into  intertesta- 
mental  times.  The  end  in  view  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  how  he  fitted  into  this 
scheme. 

G.  Klinzing,  Die  Umdeutung  des  Kultus  in  der  Qumrangemeinde  und  im 
Neuen  Testament,  Studien  zur  Umwelt  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Band  7  (Got¬ 
tingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1971,  paper  DM  40),  248  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  Qumran  community  regarding 
the  Jerusalem  Temple  cultus,  K  examines  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  this  atti¬ 
tude  constitutes  a  reinterpretation.  Then  NT  “parallels”  are  taken  up  in  detail. 
The  study  originated  as  a  Heidelberg  dissertation  under  K.  G.  Kuhn  (1967). 

Probleme  biblischer  Theologie.  Gerhard  von  Rad  zum  70.  Geburtstag,  ed.  H.  W. 
Wolff  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1971,  DM  60),  690  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Von  Rad’s  own  theological  work  is  the  focus  for  most  of  the  contributions  to 
this  Festschrift  by  40  biblical  scholars  and  systematic  theologians.  Of  special 
interest  to  NT  specialists  are,  among  others,  essays  by  H.  Gese  on  the  back¬ 
ground  to  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  birth  narratives.  F.  Hahn  on  Gen  15:6  in 
the  NT  and  P.  Stuhlmacher  on  the  interpretation  of  Rom  11:25-32.  Articles  on 
biblical  theology  by  such  prominent  figures  as  H.-J.  Kraus  and  W.  Pannenberg 
are  also  included.  The  editor  offers  a  survey  of  von  Rad’s  career  and  supplies  a 
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reprint  of  his  short  1966  reflection  on  his  own  life  and  work.  G.  W.  Heinemann’s 
laudatory  preface  and  a  bibliography  of  von  Rad’s  published  work  (through  the 
end  of  1970)  complete  the  volume. 

S.  Sandmel,  The  Several  Israels,  and  an  Essay:  Religion  and  Modern  Man 
(New  York:  Ktav,  1971,  $6.95),  160  pp.  LCN:  73-149067. 

Sandmel  gave  these  James  A.  Gray  Lectures  at  Duke  University  in  1968  on 
difficulties  associated  with  the  idea  of  election.  The  four  topics  are  the  Hebrew 
Israel,  the  Christian  Israel,  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  True  Israel.  A  brief  biblio¬ 
graphical  note  is  appended.  The  volume  also  includes  an  essay  on  the  issues  which 
have  separated  modern  man  from  religion. 

K.  H.  Schelkle,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  Creation.  World — Time — 
Man,  trans.  W.  A.  Jurgens  ( Collegeville,  Minn.:  Liturgical  Press,  1971,  $5.50), 
xiv  and  175  pp.  Indexed. 

This  English  version  of  the  first  of  a  projected  four-volume  study  is  from  the 
1968  German  original  \_NTA  13,  p.  166]. 

A.  Schlatter,  Die  Geschichte  der  ersten  Christenheit  [Gutersloh  1926]  (Stutt¬ 
gart:  Calwer,  1971),  vi  and  387  pp.  Indexed. 

The  late  professor  of  NT  in  the  Evangelical  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tubingen  (who  died  in  1938)  first  published  this  collection  of  essays 
in  1926.  The  subjects  range  over  a  wide  spectrum  of  topics  connected  with  the 
primitive  church.  Some  chapters  concern  local  communities  such  as  those  in 
Antioch,  Galatia,  Corinth  and  Macedonia.  Other  contributions  summarize  the 
work  of  individuals  such  as  Peter,  John,  James  and  Paul.  Further  topics  include 
questions  connected  with  gnosis,  the  Law,  the  interaction  of  Jewish  and  Greek 
thought,  and  the  meaning  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

N.  Avigad,  Beth  She'arim,  Vol.  3,  The  Archaeological  Excavations  during  1953 - 
1958.  The  Catacombs  12-23  (Jerusalem:  Israel  Exploration  Society,  1971),  viii 
and  220  pp.,  74  plates,  131  figs.  Indexed. 

This  full  archaeological  report  (in  Hebrew)  includes  photographs,  drawings 
and  plans  of  catacombs,  artifacts  and  inscriptions.  An  introduction  is  given  to 
the  excavations ;  then  the  tombs  are  individually  studied.  A  chapter  each  is  given 
to  objects,  inscriptions,  classification  and  chronology  of  the  tombs,  the  menorah 
and  ritual  objects,  and  figurative  art  of  the  Jews. 

D.  Baly  and  A.  D.  Tushingham,  Atlas  of  the  Biblical  World  (New  York: 
World,  1971,  $12.95),  xiv  and  208  pp.,  49  maps,  68  photos.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed.  LCN:  71-107641. 

The  first  chapter  treats  archaeology  and  the  geological  properties  of  the  Middle 
East.  Chap.  2  covers  the  weather,  agriculture,  land  and  trade  of  the  section. 
Each  topic  is  provided  with  a  map.  Chap.  3  explains  the  effects  of  climate  on 
different  parts  of  the  area.  The  natural  regions  of  the  Middle  East  are  covered 
in  chap.  4  and  those  of  the  Levant  in  chap.  5.  A  series  of  annotated  maps  for 
each  biblical  period  is  then  provided,  and  the  final  chapter  deals  with  Jerusalem. 

La  Bible  et  les  Peres.  Colloque  de  Strasbourg  ( ler-3  octobre  1969),  Bibliotheque 
des  Centres  d’fitudes  Superieures  specialises  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires, 
1971,  paper  50  F),  280  pp. 

Thirteen  essays  are  printed  here  with  a  brief  introduction  by  A.  Benoit  and 
P.  Prigent;  the  following  subjects  are  taken  up:  Jn  19:23-24  in  the  Fathers 
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(M.  Aubineau),  Eusebius  and  Greek  versions  of  the  OT  (D.  Barthelemy),  “rela¬ 
tivity  and  transcendence”  in  Chrysostom’s  biblical  text  (J.  M.  Leroux),  patristic 
citations  in  light  of  the  new  edition  of  the  V etus  Latina  (H.  J.  Frede),  the  figure 
of  Jonah  in  pre-Constantinian  texts  (J.  Allenbach),  the  two  Armenian  collections 
of  Apophthegmata  of  the  Desert  Fathers  (L.  Leloir),  Athanasian  citations 
(C.  Kannengiesser),  Wis  2:12-21  in  the  Fathers  (A.-M.  La  Bonnardiere), 
Greek  citations  and  NT  textual  criticism  (J.  Duplacy  and  M.  J.  Suggs),  citations 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles  in  the  Coptic  Fathers  (K.  Schussler),  the  testimony 
hypothesis  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (A.  Mehat),  Ps  118  as  evidence  for  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  Bible  on  the  language  of  spirituality  (M.  Harl)  and  the 
Syriac  NT  in  early  patristic  tradition  (M.  Black). 

E.  M.  Blaiklock,  The  Archaeology  of  the  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1970,  $4.95),  192  pp.,  45  photos.  Indexed.  LCN:  70-95046. 

Chapters  on  the  nativity,  parables,  sayings,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
are  complemented  by  chapters  on  Acts,  the  epistles,  Apoc,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
etc.  B  stresses  the  papyri  throughout  his  treatment. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  New  Testament  History ,  Anchor  Books  AO-39  (Garden  City, 
N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1972,  paper  $3.95),  xvi  and  462  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman  backgrounds  are  first  summarized  in  about  150 
pages  and  then  the  story  of  primitive  Christianity  is  presented  in  detail  in  30 
chapters — John  the  Baptist,  Jesus’  life  and  death,  the  birth  of  the  church  and  the 
first  missionary  efforts.  Most  of  the  NT  documents  are  held  to  have  been  written 
by  A.D.  100  and  B’s  narrative  stops  there,  save  for  a  chapter  sketching  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries. 

Clement  de  Rome.  £ pitre  aux  Corinthiens,  ed.  A.  Jaubert,  Sources  chretiennes, 
No.  167  (Paris:  Cerf,  1971),  276  pp.  Indexed. 

In  addition  to  her  collation  of  the  Greek  text  and  a  new  annotated  translation 
into  French,  J  provides  an  84-page  introduction  which  investigates  both  the 
literary  and  historical  problems  connected  with  1  Clement  as  well  as  theological 
questions  raised  by  the  letter.  The  latter  section  analyzes  in  particular  the  two 
Testaments  in  1  Clement ,  its  Christology  and  its  ecclesiology.  A  brief  synopsis 
of  the  MS  tradition  and  a  list  of  modern  commentaries  are  included.  Several  in¬ 
dexes  are  appended,  in  particular  an  index  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  words  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  text. 

G.  L.  Davenport,  The  Eschatology  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  Studia  Post-Biblica,' 
Vol.  XX  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  36  gld.),  viii  and  124  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Here  Jubilees  is  studied  through  form-  and  redaction-criticism.  First  a  brief 
history  of  the  growth  of  Jubilees  is  given,  revealing  a  more  complex  history  than 
formerly  thought  to  exist.  Then  the  functionally  eschatological  passages  are 
studied,  followed  by  those  with  significant  eschatological  content.  A  conclusion 
summarizes  the  eschatologies  of  the  different  strata  and  an  appendix  examines 
those  passages  in  which  eschatological  terms  are  used  non-eschatologically.  D’s 
study  is  based  on  his  own  revision  of  R.  H.  Charles’s  edition  and  translation; 
relevant  passages  from  this  fresh  version  are  printed  in  an  appendix.  The  work 
was  originally  undertaken  as  a  Vanderbilt  dissertation  under  L.  H.  Silberman. 

Flavius  Josephus.  The  Second  Jezvish  Commonwealth.  From  the  Maccabaean 
Rebellion  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Judaeo-Roman  War,  ed.  N.  N.  Glatzer, 
Schocken  Books  SB296  (New  York:  Schocken,  1971,  cloth  $12.50,  paper  $4.50), 
xliii  and  536  pp.,  4  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-148714. 

W.  Whiston’s  translation  of  the  Antiquities,  Books  12-20,  as  revised  by  A.  R. 
Shilleto  in  1889,  is  here  presented  with  G’s  preface,  a  chronological  summary, 
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genealogical  charts  of  the  Hasmonaeans  and  the  Herodians,  four  maps  and  an 
outline  by  chapters.  The  geographical  notes  of  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  have  been  re¬ 
tained,  but  an  up-to-date  bibliography  has  been  added. 

H.  T.  Frank,  Bible ,  Archaeology,  and  Faith  (Nashville,  Tenn. — New  York: 
Abingdon,  1971,  $12.50),  352  pp.,  maps,  photos.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-158677. 

The  development  of  the  history  of  Israel  is  elucidated  archaeologically  in  this 
heavily  illustrated  volume  by  an  associate  professor  of  religion  at  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege.  In  fact,  it  is  archaeology  rather  than  history  that  occupies  center  stage  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  where  F  attempts  to  set  biblical  archaeology  in  the 
context  of  archaeology  in  general.  Then  a  major  section  is  devoted  to  Canaanite 
civilization,  a  chapter  to  Egypt,  and  the  next  three  chapters  to  the  settlement  of 
Israel  in  the  Canaanite  lands.  The  story  is  extended  into  intertestamental  and 
NT  times  as  well,  ending  with  Paul’s  journeys  into  more  western  parts  of  the 
Empire  than  Palestine. 

P.  Friesenhahn,  Hellenistische  W ortzahlenmystik  im  Neuen  Testament  [1935] 
(Amsterdam:  Griiner,  1970,  50  gld.),  x  and  312  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77- 
144400. 

This  study,  first  printed  in  1935,  grew  out  of  the  author’s  earlier  investigations 
on  the  “number  of  the  beast”  (666)  in  Apoc,  which  he  then  expanded  into  inves¬ 
tigations  of  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  systems  of  counting  and  divinatory  calcula¬ 
tions.  In  nine  chapters  F  studies  the  sacred  or  magical  character  of  numbers  in 
Hellenism,  the  number  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  numerical  value  of  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet  as  the  basis  of  divination.  Calendar  numbers  and  numeration 
of  years  in  ancient  history  as  keys  to  numerological  messages  are  also  analyzed  in 
relationship  to  the  NT.  Numerous  charts  and  figures  are  included. 

H.  Gaubert,  La  vie  familiale  en  Israel,  Le  quotidien  dans  la  Bible  (Tours: 
Marne,  1971,  paper  19.50  F),  231  pp.,  4  plates,  19  figs.,  2  maps.  Bibliography. 

This  non-specialist  treatment  of  Palestinian  family  life  surveys  the  whole  bibli¬ 
cal  period,  dealing  in  turn  with  housing,  the  sociology  of  the  family,  the  birth  of 
children,  education,  marriage,  food,  clothing,  hygiene,  friendship  and  hospitality, 
and  sickness  and  death.  Drawings  and  occasional  photographs  of  present-day 
Palestinians  illustrate  the  work. 

Die  Gnosis,  Zweiter  Band:  Koptische  und  manddische  Quellen,  ed.  W.  Foerster, 
Die  Bibliothek  der  alten  Welt  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Artemis,  1971,  58  Sw.  fr.), 
50  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

The  second  of  two  volumes  under  Foerster’s  general  editorship  [cf.  NT  A  14, 
p.  119],  this  collection  presents  both  Coptic  Gnostic  and  Mandaean  texts  (intro¬ 
duced,  translated  and  explained  by  M.  Krause  and  K.  Rudolph  respectively). 
Three  of  the  texts  included  in  the  first  section  ( Letter  of  Eugnostos,  Exegesis  on 
the  Soul,  Book  of  Thomas )  have  not  appeared  previously.  Rudolph  has  arranged 
the  Mandaean  material  under  subject  headings,  but  the  Coptic  documents  are 

Sprinted  seriatim.  At  the  end  Foerster  has  provided  addenda  and  corrigenda  to 
vol.  1  and  indexes  of  Gnostic  concepts,  passages  referred  to  and  texts  included  in 
both  volumes. 

M.  Grant,  Herod  the  Great  (New  York:  American  Heritage,  1971,  $12.95), 
272  pp.,  illustrated,  12  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-130781. 

This  lavishly  illustrated  history  of  Herod  and  his  achievements  stresses  his 
attempt  to  balance  the  forces  within  his  country  and  those  of  the  Greco-Roman 
world.  It  is  provided  with  several  pages  of  notes  to  sources,  maps,  chronological 
and  genealogical  tables,  and  a  brief  list  of  further  readings. 
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Griekse  Papyri  ten  dienste  van  het  onderwijs  in  het  Nieuwtestamentisch  Grieks, 
ed.  J.  De  Zwaan,  Textus  Minores,  No.  VII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  paper  4  gld.),  33 
pp.  Bibliography. 

First  published  in  1948,  this  collection  of  papyrus  texts  is  intended  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  NT  in  teaching  Hellenistic  Greek.  A  list  of  grammars,  lexicons  and 
other  reference  tools  is  included,  along  with  a  Greek-Dutch  vocabulary.  The 
texts  themselves  are  letters,  family  papers  and  official  documents. 

R.  Haardt,  Gnosis.  Character  and  Testimony ,  trans.  J.  F.  Hendry  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1971,  48  gld.),  x  and  424  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

For  this  translation  the  original  German  edition  [NT A  12,  p.  408]  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  philologically  and  enlarged  to  include  the  Treatise  on  the 
Resurrection. 

M.  Hengel,  Gewalt  und  Gewaltlosigkeit.  Zur  “ politischen  Theologie”  in  neu- 
testamentliclier  Zeit ,  Calwer  Hefte  118  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1971,  paper  DM 
4.50),  68  pp. 

Jesus’  call  to  freedom  can  be  understood  only  by  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  of  his  own  time,  bounded  as  it  was  by  imperial  hegemony  on  the  one 
side  and  revolutionary  ideology  on  the  other.  Further,  the  background  in  Seleucid 
administration  of  Palestine  and  the  subsequent  development  of  Christian  political 
attitudes  in  the  early  years  of  the  church  must  also  be  examined  to  shed  light  on 
the  period  of  Jesus’  own  life  and  teaching. 

T.  Klauser,  Das  Reallexikon  fur  Antike  und  Christentum  und  das  F.  J.  Dolger- 
Institut  in  Bonn  (2nd  ed.  rev.;  Stuttgart:  Hiersemann,  1970),  104  pp.,  4  plates, 
7  drawings. 

This  short  commemorative  volume  describes  the  goals,  methods  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  RAC  from  its  inception  in  1941  through  the  current  volume  8. 
Together  with  a  history  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Dolger  Institute  there  is  a 
complete  list  of  entries  and  authors  for  the  RAC  volumes  and  the  companion 
publication  Jahrbuch  fur  Antike  und  Christentum.  Part  of  the  volume  includes  a 
description  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute  for  Antiquity  and  Christianity  in 
Claremont,  California.  The  third  section  of  this  booklet  treats  selected  themes 
illustrating  the  influence  of  the  ancient  world  upon  Christianity  (e.g.  angels, 
arcana,  shepherd). 

G.  Lombardi,  La  Tomba  di  Rahel.  H.  Farah — W.  Farah  presso  Anatot.  La  sua 
relazione  con  la  Bibbia  e  la  questione  della  Tomba  di  Raliel  (Gen  35,16-20 ;  1 
Sam  10,2-5 ;  Ger  31,15 ;  Mich  5,1),  Pubblicazioni  dello  Studium  Biblicum 
Franciscanum,  Collectio  minor  n.  11  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press, 
1971),  xi  and  182  pp.,  48  figs.  Indexed. 

Both  the  literary  evidence  and  the  archaeological  evidence  is  considered  in  this 
investigation  of  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the  key  passages  being  those  mentioned  in  the 
title. 

O.  Michel  et  al.,  Studies  on  the  Jezvish  Background  of  the  Nezv  Testament 
(Assen:  Van  Gorcum,  1969,  paper  9.90  gld.),  viii  and  86  pp. 

Five  papers  given  at  Hilversum  in  April  1967  by  the  Working  Committee  for 
the  publication  of  Compendia  rerum  iudaicarum  ad  Novum  Testamentum.  They 
are  “designed  to  show  through  concrete  example  the  extent  to  which  Jewish  and 
Christian  history  and  literature  are  related,  and  how  the  treatment  of  the  First 
Christian  century  can  benefit  from  joint  Jewish-Christian  scholarship.”  The 
papers  are  “Zur  Methodik  der  Forschung”  by  O.  Michel,  “Pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
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salem  at  the  End  of  the  Second  Temple  Period”  by  S.  Safrai,  “Paque  juive  et 
Nouveau  Testament”  by  R.  Le  Deaut,  “The  Role  of  Intermediaries  in  God’s 
Final  Intervention  in  the  Future  according  to  the  Qumran  Scrolls”  by  M.  de 
Jonge,  and  “The  Significance  of  the  Counting  of  the  Omer ”  by  J.  van  Goudoever. 

J.  Neusner,  There  We  Sat  Down.  Talmudic  Judaism  in  the  Making  (Nashville, 
Tenn. — New  York:  Abingdon,  1972,  paper  $2.95),  158  pp.,  2  maps.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN  78-172812. 

Focusing  on  the  kep  concepts  of  power,  myth  and  function,  N  treats  the  origins 
of  Judaism  in  the  period  100  B.C.  to  A.D.  640.  The  recapitulation  of  the  history 
of  Babylonian  Jewry  under  Parthian  and  Sassanid  rule  rests  upon  N’s  History 
of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  (1965-70).  The  main  part  of  the  work  proceeds  neither 
chronologically  nor  sociologically  in  the  strict  sense  but  attempts  a  delineation  of 
the  dynamic  of  a  tradition  by  looking  at  the  succession  of  crises  wrought  upon 
Judaism  by  the  powerlessness  of  Israel.  The  myths  created  and  nurtured  to  deal 
with  existing  power-relationships,  and  the  functioning  of  these  myths  and  their 
products  in  society,  are  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  the  community  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  Talmud,  on  which  there  is  a  short  appendix.  A  glossary  and  chrono¬ 
logical  table  are  also  provided,  the  whole  book  being  aimed  at  the  non-specialist 
in  Judaica. 

R.  North,  S.J.  Stratigraphia  Geobiblica.  Biblical  Near  East  Archeology  and 
Geography  (3rd  ed. ;  Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1970,  paper  2,400  L  or 
$4.00),  351  pp.,  maps.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

After  a  bibliography  and  review  of  archaeological  work  in  biblical  lands  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1956-1970  (Latin  and  English,  printed  side  by  side),  N  brings  to¬ 
gether  three  earlier  works:  (1)  his  Stratigraphia  Palaestinae  (1954,  revised 
1956),  a  study  of  each  site  according  to  major  levels,  revised  and  amplified 
further  in  this  edition;  (2)  his  Geobiblica  (1965),  a  “more  skeletal  and  touristic” 
set  of  outlines  of  geographical  data  from  Scripture  itself,  here  revised  in  light  of 
post-1965  work;  (3)  his  Geographia  exegetica  (1955,  revised  1956),  a  period- 
by-period  survey  of  biblical  data  on  geography,  also  revised  for  this  publication. 
All  three  works  remain  in  Latin.  The  whole  volume  is  provided  with  an  index, 
and  N’s  opening  survey  also  includes  a  site  index  to  RevBib’s  Chronique 
archeologique  for  1954-69.  The  entire  volume  is  photographically  reproduced 
from  typescript. 

A.  P.  Orban,  Les  denominations  du  monde  ches  les  premiers  auteurs  chretiens, 
Graecitas  Christianorum  Primaeva,  fasc.  IV  (Nijmegen:  Dekker  &  Van  de 
Vegt,  1970,  paper  42.50  gld.),  xix  and  243  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  present  study  is  a  semantic  analysis  of  the  words  kosmos,  aidn,  mundus 
and  saeculum  together  with  their  derivatives  in  early  Christian  thought  up  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria  for  the  Greek  and  Cyprian  for  the  Latin  writings.  Each 
word  is  seen  in  the  context  of  profane  thought,  the  OT,  the  LXX,  Philo,  the 
NT,  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  others.  In  his  concluding  chapter  the  author 
summarizes  the  attitude  of  the  early  Christians  to  the  world  in  general. 

A.  Paul,  Ecrits  de  Qumran  et  sectes  juives  aux  premiers  siecles  de  Vlslam. 
Recherches  sur  Vorigine  du  Qaraisme  (Paris:  Letouzey  &  Ane,  1969),  194  pp. 
Bibliography. 

Karaism  and  the  Qumran  documents  have  often  been  connected  and  here  P 
examines  the  question  in  detail,  with  a  view  to  illuminating  the  origins  of  the 
former  rather  than  the  provenance  of  the  latter.  He  concludes  that  the  Qumran 
literature,  in  particular  CD,  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  resurgence 
of  Karaite  thinking  in  the  8th  century. 
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Philo  Judaeus,  The  Essential  Philo,  trans.  C.  D.  Yonge,  ed.  N.  N.  Glatzer  (New 
York:  Schocken,  1971,  cloth  $10.00,  paper  $3.95),  xiv  and  360  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN :  79-122331. 

Selections  from  ten  Philonic  treatises  are  taken  from  C.  D.  Yonge’s  translation 
(1854,  with  corrections).  Twenty  pages  of  notes,  four  of  bibliography,  and  an 
index  are  provided. 

J.  Potin,  La  fete  juive  de  la  Pentecote.  Etude  des  textes  liturgiques,  Lectio 
Divina  65,  2  vols.,  I:  Commentaire,  II:  Textes  (Paris:  Cerf,  1971,  Vol.  I,  65  F ; 
Vol.  II,  16  F ;  both  73  F),  329  pp.,  80  pp.  Bibliography. 

Assistant  on  the  faculty  of  the  Institut  Catholique,  P  analyzes  the  Targumic 
and  other  liturgical  texts  connected  with  Pentecost  to  discover  the  mentality 
and  theology  of  the  events  on  Mt.  Sinai  commemorated  at  this  feast.  The  first 
part  reviews  the  state  of  Targumic  studies  and  comments  on  the  Targums  to 
Exod  19 — 20.  The  Aramaic  texts  of  eleven  versions  of  this  Targum  are  given  in 
Vol.  II,  line  by  line.  The  second  part  studies  other  relevant  Targumic  selections, 
some  of  which  are  translated.  The  third  part  presents  the  theology  of  the  Targum 
under  the  headings  of  the  desert  assembly,  theophany,  the  word  of  God  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Finally,  the  Christian  tradition  is  compared  to  the 
Jewish. 

S.  Sandmel,  Philo’s  Place  in  Judaism:  A  Study  of  Conceptions  of  Abraham  in 
Jezvish  Literature  (Augmented  ed. ;  New  York:  Ktav,  1971,  $14.95),  xxix  and 
232  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-149603. 

Sandmel,  of  Hebrew  Union  College — Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  first  published  his  comparative  study  of  Abraham  in  Philo,  rabbinic 
literature,  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha.  etc.,  in  1956.  After  treating  the  non- 
Philonic  materials,  he  then  compares  Philo’s  ideas  both  to  the  other  traditions 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Philonic  philosophy,  stressing  what  is  unique  in  Philo. 
S  has  added  a  20-page  introduction  covering  bibliography  and  Philo’s  relation 
to  Gnosticism,  as  well  as  a  subject  index,  to  this  new  edition. 

G.  Scholem,  The  Messianic  Idea  in  Judaism,  And  Other  Essays  on  Jezvish 
Spirituality  (New  York:  Schocken,  1971,  $15),  viii  and  376  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  70-130212. 

About  half  this  collection  of  17  essays  (mostly  from  the  1950’s  and  1960’s) 
concerns  messianism  and  its  connection  with  S’s  lifelong  study,  mvsticism.  The 
essays  treat  messianism  in  Jewish  tradition  generally,  in  the  Kabbalah  and  in 
extremist  sects.  Modern  writers  (M.  Buber,  F.  Rosenzweig,  I.  Breuer)  and 
such  topics  as  the  star  of  David  and  the  36  hidden  just  men  also  find  a  place  in 
these  articles,  some  of  which  are  translated  from  Hebrew  or  German.  This 
volume  is  a  companion  to  S’s  On  the  Kabbalah  and  Its  Symbolism  (1965). 

D.  M.  Scholer,  Nag  Hammadi  Bibliography  1948-1969,  ed.  G.  W.  MacRae, 
Nag  Hammadi  Studies  I  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  60  gld.),  xvi  and  201  pp. 
Indexed. 

Over  2400  items  from  1948  to  1969  are  included  here,  with  the  aim  of  being 
exhaustive  for  the  subjects  included.  Reprints  of  the  pre-1948  books  are  included, 
though  not  the  reviews  of  the  original  editions.  Material  on  Gnosticism  generally 
and  on  certain  other  special  topics  are  included  in  order  to  set  the  Nag  Hammadi 
material  in  context.  Dissertations  are  listed  as  well  as  published  work.  Each 
Gnostic  school  and  leader  is  taken  up  in  turn,  with  certain  exceptions  ( e.g.  Mar- 
cion,  Bardesanes,  Encratites).  Sections  on  the  NT  and  Gnosticism  and  on  Qum- 
ran  and  Gnosticism  precede  the  listing  of  each  Nag  Hammadi  document  with  its 
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literature.  An  author  index  completes  the  volume,  which  will  receive  periodic 
supplements,  the  first  of  which  appears  in  NovTest  13  (4,  71)  322-336. 

J.  B.  Segal,  Edessa.  “The  Blessed  City”  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1970,  $16),  xviii 
and  289  pp.,  45  plates,  map,  2  plans.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  history  and  culture  of  Edessa  are  recounted  from  its  founding  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Christian  community  there  in  1146.  S  bases  his  study  on  con¬ 
temporary  accounts  and  on  archaeological  work,  including  six  mosaics  which 
he  discovered  himself.  In  addition  to  its  illustrations,  the  book  has  a  25-page 
select  bibliography.  Five  visits  to  Urfa  (the  modern  Turkish  name  for  Edessa) 
produced  the  first-hand  knowledge  that  enabled  the  author  to  evaluate  his  sources 
directly. 

W.  Speyer,  Die  literarische  Fdlschung  im  heidnischen  und  christlichen  Altertum. 
Ein  Versuch  ihrer  Deutung ,  Handbuch  der  Altertumswissenschaft,  1.  Abt.,  2. 
Teil  (Munich:  Beck,  1971,  DM  65),  xxiv  and  343  pp.  Indexed. 

The  author  begins  his  work  by  distinguishing  literary  forgeries  from  pseud- 
epigrapha,  which  he  sees  as  separating  species  from  genus.  The  reasons  for  the 
production  of  forgeries  (e.g.  dogmatic,  religio-political,  economic  motives)  are 
discussed  and  forgery  is  investigated  in  pagan,  Jewish  and  Christian  contexts. 
S  explains  the  criteria  for  authenticity  in  patristic  writings  and  studies  the 
forgeries  of  so-called  heretics  and  schismatics  as  well  as  orthodox  writers.  An 
excursus  gives  examples  of  pseudo-ancient  writings  produced  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  modern  era. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Jewish  People  and  the  Land  of  Israel  in  memory 
of  Zvi  Avneri,  ed.  A.  Gilboa  et  al.  (Haifa:  University  of  Haifa,  1970),  xvii  and 
285  pp.,  photo.  Bibliography. 

The  late  lecturer  in  the  history  of  Israel  at  the  University  of  Haifa  is  here 
honored  by  a  volume  of  essays  (all  in  modern  Hebrew),  several  of  which  are 
of  interest  to  specialists  in  the  NT.  U.  Rappaport  treats  the  date  of  the  Letter 
of  Aristeas  and  places  it  in  the  last  decade  of  the  3rd  ecntury  B.C.  H.  D.  Mantel 
takes  up  the  Megillat  TaJanit  as  a  genuine  Pharisaic  document  shedding  light  on 
the  sects  in  Palestine.  A.  Gilboa’s  essay  on  the  granting  of  Roman  citizenship  to 
Antipater,  Herod’s  father,  argues  that  the  immunitas  granted  him  was  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  accorded  Seleucos  of  Rhosos  by  Octavian.  S.  Applebaum  writes 
on  the  soldiery  of  Zamaris  in  lst-century  (B.C.)  Syria.  English  summaries  of 
all  the  articles  are  included,  along  with  a  bibliography  of  Avneri’s  publications. 

Le  Tar  gum  de  Job  de  la  Grotte  XI  de  Qumran,  ed.  J.  P.  M.  van  der  Ploeg,  O.P., 
and  A.  S.  van  der  Woude  (Leiden:  Brill,  1971,  120  gld.),  viii  and  131  pp., 
68  plates.  Indexed. 

The  editio  prince ps  of  a  heavily  damaged  Targum  to  Job  is  here  presented 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Academy.  Job  37:10 — 42:11  is  nearly 
complete,  with  27  fragments  of  the  section  17:14 — 36:33.  This  document  (llQtg- 
Job)  may  even  be  the  Targum  that  Gamaliel  knew  and  disapproved  of.  The 
editors  provide  a  nine-page  introduction,  and  an  index  of  words  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  L.  W.  van  Reijendam-Beek  and  B.  Jongeling. 

V.  Tran  tam  Tinh,  Le  culte  des  divinites  orientates  a  Herculanum,  fitudes 
Preliminaires  aux  Religions  Orientales  dans  l’Empire  Romain  17  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1971,  76  gld.),  xii  and  104  pp.,  44  plates,  1  folding  plan.  Indexed. 

Isis  and  Cybele  at  Herculaneum  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  study,  and  two  Isiac  ceremonies  (the  cult  of  the  sacred  water  and  the  mys- 
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tery  of  the  sacred  dance)  are  taken  up  in  the  second.  The  Isiac  assembly  and 
the  whole  question  of  liturgical  significance  is  considered  as  well.  Then  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  remains,  each  one  annotated  and  many  illustrated  by  the  plates,  is  pro¬ 
vided,  along  with  a  folding  plan  of  the  new  excavations. 

M.  J.  Vermaseren,  Mithraica  /.  The  Mithraeum  at  S.  Maria  Capua  Vetere, 
Etudes  Preliminaires  aux  Religions  Orientales  dans  l’Empire  Romain  16  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1971,  64  gld.),  xii  and  59  pp.,  28  plates,  5  figs.,  1  plan.  Indexed. 

Since  1924  the  Capuan  frescoes  have  been  widely  mentioned  but  not  accu¬ 
rately  analyzed.  This  is  the  first  color  reproduction  of  the  front  panels  from  the 
side  benches  of  the  mithraeum,  which  reveal  the  initiation  rites  in  hitherto 
unknown  detail.  The  text  discusses  the  site  and  finds,  with  bibliography  in 
the  notes. 

K.  Wengst,  Tradition  und  Theologie  des  Barnabasbriefes,  Arbeiten  zur 
Kirchengeschichte  42  (Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1971,  DM  34),  xi  and 
129  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  1970  thesis  under  P.  Vielhauer  (Bonn)  examines  the  tradition  behind 
the  letter  and  the  main  outlines  of  its  theology,  with  special  attention  to  its 
understanding  of  Scripture,  the  relations  of  Law  and  Christ,  faith  and  hope,  and 
Gnosticism.  Only  such  an  examination  can  lead  to  solving  the  problems  of  literary 
form,  date,  provenance,  etc.  Barnabas  must  come  from  western  Asia  Minor  in 
the  first  third  of  the  2nd  century,  as  a  comparison  with  the  Ignatian  epistles 
shows. 

Zalman  Shazar  Volume ,  ed.  J.  Aviram  et  al.y  Eretz-Israel,  Vol.  10  (Jerusalem: 
Israel  Exporation  Scoiety,  1971),  xx  and  282  pp.  Illustrated. 

In  addition  to  Hebrew  versions  of  articles  by  M.  Avi-Yonah  and  J.  Naveh 
previously  abstracted  in  NTA  [§§  16-365  and  15-1025],  studies  of  interest  to 
NT  scholars  include  reports  on  excavations  in  Jerusalem  (B.  Mazar),  a  1st- 
century  A.D.  burial  (N.  Avigad)  and  excavations  at  "Ain  el-Ghuweir,  south 
of  Qumran  (P.  Bar-Adon).  B.-Z.  Lurie  discusses  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and 
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